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INTRODUCTION 


MANy sympathisers have described this book as “‘a fierce 
indictment,” a “terrible exposure,” a “‘revelation.’’ It is 
none of these things, really, but rather an attempt to 
lend words to the inarticulate and misunderstood in- 
habitants of the prisons. 

Others, not sympathisers, have imagined the book to 
be self-justificatory. ‘There is no autobiographical 
material in® this novel. The author does not appear 
from beginning to end, nor does any person in the book 
represent a real character. The author has seen the 
people of many prisons in England and Ireland. Lifer 
is an attempt to synthesise the many jails, and to speak 
the few words necessary that the public and the officials 
may know the wrongs we do to helpless men through 
ignorance. 

_ Others again, including one legal gentleman, rather 
hastily describe the author as embittered and “hostile.” 
I wish to place on record now the fact that, during all 
the last years of my long imprisonment, I never once 
personally encountered anything but kindness and 
civility from the higher and lower authorities. More, 
even after I' was freed, many official persons were 
not only interested in and sympathetic towards my 
work, but downright helpful—in more ways than one. 
So much for bitterness. This book, then, is no attack 
on. a ‘system,’ but a warning of the grave dangers we run 
in allowing our social services to hecome mechanised. 


INTRODUCTION 


The person becomes a machine. We place a man in one 
end, turn the wheels, and eject a mummy at the other. 
That should not be. The novel shows why. All the 
characters are purely fictitious, generalised from a long 
and wide experience. In Cork, Derry, Dublin, Dart-. 
moor, Maidstone, Pentonville, Parkhurst and elsewhere 
I found my material. 

I found no one person of whom I could say, “This 
is so-and-so,” nor is there any one prison embodying all 
the features of, say, Rockville. Yet the sheer mass weight 
of a myriad impressions forced the generalisation which 
is this novel. 

Because of this, the time-net has been cast“wide. The 
reader will understand that the date 18g0—or 1990— 
attached to an incident, means nothing more than that 
many men and many jails have helped to make this book. 
Unless it means that, in this present century, some such 
things as these happened to some such people. 

Jim PHELAN. 


CHAPTER | 


“WN CKSIZE. Grey frecksize. Chiboo tson frecksize.” 
The English words, telescoped as they were, and 
shouted in a harsh roar, sounded strangeiy menacing to 
the man on the narrow bed. Hastily he turned on his 
elbow and looked around him as the roaring recom- 
menced. “Exercise, get ready for exercise. Put your 
boots on for exercise.” This time he managed to dis- 
tinguish dhe words, and relaxed as he concluded that 
the order did not apply to him. 
_ Looking slowly around, he saw, first of all, a cloud, a 
black, strange, patchy cloud through which the sun 
shone in broken bits. It pained him, in its blackness, 
hurt his eyes, was, wrong. It cut the sun into little square 
bits, and stayed always between, so that the sun was 
never real. Then, with a start, he realised that he was 
looking at the bars, thick and dark-painted, which 
formed a grille before his window. He looked away 
quickly, round the bare, raw-looking granite walls, 
across the stone floor, and past the few mean and clumsy 
utensils to the door. There was something wrong about ~ 
the door as about the window. Hazily and lazily he 
looked, half-drowsy still, but puzzling. The door was 
wrong, that was—ah, the handle. Where was the handle, 
and the keyhole? 
Gasping suddenly, he lay back in bed and, for a 
moment, was a child again—afraid of the cold, naked 
walls, of the cramping bars across the window, of the 
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harsh, threatening voice outside, but most of all afraid 
of the door that was wrong, the door that lacked key- 
hole and handle. 

For more than four months he had lived in such 
rooms as this, many of them even more cheerless and 
forbidding. Yet it was only to-day, as if waking from 
a horrible dream to a more horrible reality, that he 
began to grasp what bars and walls may mean. All the 
rest—the shunting to and fro in the city while his fate 
was being decided, the petty and sordid discomforts of 
the wait for Justice—all these he had known half- 
-dazedly, and had forgotten as they pappcnes But this 
was Rockville. 

He was a young man, a boy rather, and looking very 
boyish now as he cowered down in the roughly-covered 
bed, big, startled, brown eyes, under full dark eyebrows, 
staring out of a freckled, regular-featured face. Full, 
wide lips might have made him appear almost girlishly 
pretty were it not for a hard set of the mouth and a firm- 
ness about the chin which countered any hint of weak- 
ness. 

A jangle and a clatter preceded the opening of the 
door. Swung back to the wall with a crash, it let ina 
half-gleam of dirty light and a fat red-faced man who 
panted for a minute before raising his head and roaring: 
“Grey frecksize. ’t ready f’r ex’rcise,’ he amplified, and 
then, more conversationally, but half-menacing still: 
“You goin’ f’r ex’rcise to-day?”’ 

The boy raised himself in bed. ‘““I—I don’t know,” he 
answered. “Am I to get up?” 

“Got eyes, haventya?” was the answer. “Kin see by 
yer card, cantya?” and the blue-clad man reached for a 
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small card hanging outside the door. “No. No excise,” 
he went on. “See?” showing the card from which he 
read the information. 

“But I couldn’t see,” protested the man in the bed. 
‘“It’s—it’s outside the door.” | 

“Funny, aintcha?” was all the reply, as the door 
slammed and the voice trailed away, leaving the stone 
room to silence again except for a faint, harsh chanting 
of “‘Ecksize. Giey frecksize,” from somewhere far away. 

Slowly and furtively the man got out of bed, glancing 
sharply once or twice at a round glass-covered hole in 
the door, and dressed himself in the rough grey trousers 
and shapeless coat which were all the clothes in the 
room. The clothes smelt like manure and glue, especially 
the trousers, although they were quite new. He put on, 
and quickly put off again, a new pair of hobnailed boots, 
exchanging them for a pair of shoes, also new, from 
under the bed. Then, half on tiptoe, he walked about, 
looking at the few objects. to be seen—a table about 
eighteen inches square, a wooden stool, a zinc basin and 
two-quart can, a spoon, a curious tin object which later 
he decided was a knife, a tin mug containing some cold 
tea, an enamel plate and, most interesting of all, some 
printed papers hanging on the wall. He lifted one, and 
read: “Punishments—Men. Rules for Male Prisoners,” 
followed by a jumbling tangled mass of instructions, 
restrictions and threats, chiefly recurrent being a phrase 
about the punishment of “parti-coloured dress and 
corporal punishment” for some acts which seemed to 
be particularly feared—“‘mutiny or any assault on a 
servant of the prison.” 

Slowly and with something like amusement he read 
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the first card through, and passed to the next. ‘The Dis- 
charge Organisation will help you on your release,” he 
read, and drew his breath in sharply as he turned away 
looking at his brand-new boots and clothes. 

The window, all that was left, caught his eye, and he 
walked to look out. Standing full height—about five feet 
seven—he could just reach the bottom of the sill, which 
sloped inwards so that his hands could take no hold to 
climb up. A pipe running along the wall kept him from 
standing close-in, and when he tried to stand on the pipe 
its nearness to the wall caused him to fall each time, the 
curve of his own body pushing him away from the wall. 

At last he removed the plate and mug, balanced the 
table astride of the pipe, fetched the stool, removed his 
shoes and climbed up—not without another gasp as he 
saw, on the painted pipe, two deep marks where count- 
less times a table had been balanced just as he was doing 
it now. 

A fountain and a circular pond, a green bank and a 
eravel-covered yard, a wall, another wall, a fountain and 
a circular pond—curiously he noted that his eyes were 
repeating the meagre list of things to be seen. No, there 
were other things—two jackdaws and a starling, a cloud 
of steam coming from somewhere out of sight, a flower- 
bed on the grass-bank, from which there stared at him, 
in purple lobelia, the injunction: 


“LOVE GOD: 


As he looked again from the fountain to the wall, a 
jangling and clanging sounded nearby, a door opened 
somewhere and, slowly, a little crowd of grey men came 
out—first one with a crutch, then two who walked 
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unaided, then a bent grey huddle that moved painfully 
on two sticks, then one in a crude wheel-chair and two 
with bandaged heads. Slowly they moved around the 
gravel yard, curving their path into a circle, without 
apparent compulsion, in a manner horrible to see—as if 
a circus-horse should walk round and round without a 
rider between the shows. 

Puzzling over the reason for the geometrical walking, 
he found his question answered when a voice bellowed, 
almost from underneath where he stood: “Git down f’'m 
that window, you. Git down.” 

He half-scrambled and half-fell back to the floor, and 
stood lookfng guiltily up at the window, to whirl round 
as his door opened. 

_A different man appeared, again a fat red-faced man 
who breathed heavily. 

“Was you up at your window?” he asked, with a wide- 
mouthed grin, and a Seg at the table and stool still 
in position. 
“Yes,” answered the boy. “I—I thought——” 

“Well, don’t do that, son.” The fat man grinned 
again. “‘Leastways, not when they’re at excise,- see. 
‘Sides, you’re wanted now, anyway. Chiboo tson. 
Putcher boots on,’ he repeated, as the other stood 
puzzling. 

Hastily lacing on the heavy boots, the youngster 
walked outside the door and stopped awkwardly. “Lead 
on,’ came from behind, and he walked down a narrow 
low-roofed passage with doors on one side, every few 
feet, and heavily-barred windows, high up, on the other. 
The passage emerged into a square hall with corridors 
running in three directions, and an iron gate leading 
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to the yard and to the lobelia flower-bed which could: 


be seen directly in front. 

“Left,” said the warder, and added: ‘Over there, 
seer’ pointing to a door. They came to a stop, and the 
warder half-entered, after knocking. 

“Mansell, sir,” he announced, and then, to the 
prisoner, more formally than he had spoken before: 
“Lead on, Mansell.” 

Two big windows, again with bars, a large shining 
table, a bookcase, an arm-chair in which sat a tall, bald, 

horse-faced man, a stethoscope on a rack, a—— 
) “Stand there,’ ordered the warder, pointing to a small 
white circle on the ground, and the sans stood 
awkwardly balancing on the painted mark while the 
warder saluted the man at the table, and left. 

“You needn’t stand quite on the centre of that mark,” 
said the tall man quietly, as he took a bundle of papers 
from a desk. ‘“Eight-six-six, is that your number, yes? 
Your full name?” In the second’s pause before giving 
his name, the prisoner was thinking of nothing except 
the absence of the word “please.” 

“Arthur William Mansell,” he answered, as the doctor 
wrote. 

“And your sentence?” 

“T’m,” he stammered. ‘“It’s——”’ 

“Penal servitude for life. Is that right?’ asked the 
doctor, in the same tone as he had asked for the name. 
“Yes,” answered Mansell slowly. ‘““That’s right.” 

“Age?” 

“Twenty.” 

‘“Occupatione”’ 

“Clerk.” 
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“Been in the ware” 

“No.” 

- “Say ‘sir. No wounds, then? No pension?” 

“MNossir: 

“Any ruptures? Had any serious accidents? Had any 
severe illnesses you want to tell me about?”’ 

“No, sir. Never been ill.” 

““Venereal disease?” 

BNowsirl: 

“All right. Strip. Over there,’ pointing to a corner. 

Hurriedly the boy removed his three garments and 

stood, cold, his white, narrow-chested, hairless body 
looking s®angely small and shrunken to him while he 
waited for the doctor’s inspection. 
_ Inch by inch the doctor went over him, not noticing 
er ignoring the way in which the boy shrunk from his 
expert hands, from the searching questions and probing 
fingers that were Sa the story of his life, past and 
probable. 

Of his life as an animal—as a work-doer—not as a 
human. Numbingly it came to him that the man was 
counting, in inches and ounces, just how much he could 
do—and just how much they could do to him, and he 
stiffened as the question, “Done any hard labouring 
work?” came to confirm his beliefs. 

“No, sir,” he answered. “A little carpentry, that’s all.” 

“All right. That will do. Dress,” the doctor ordered, 
and pressed a bell as the prisoner hastily donned his few 
garments. The same warder appeared, saluted, and said 
“Lead on.” 

Outside the door the warder asked, “Wanta go 
tex’ cife? hand) without waiting for an answer unlocked 
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the front gate, bawled to no one in particular, ‘One out, 
sir,’ and slammed the gate behind Mansell as he 
stumbled down the three steps leading to the yard. 

For a moment he stood wondering what to do, until 
a voice ordered “Lead on, there,” and, blindly imitat- 
ing the only visible example, he fell into line behind 
one of the grey walkers, following thoughtlessly, curving 
when the other curved, and returning always upon his 
tracks, while his eyes said: “Fountain and pool, wall, 
grass-bank, LOVE GOD, wall, gate, windows, fountain 
and pool, wall, grass-bank, LOVE——GOD.” 

A dozen times he had circled the gravel path before 
he realised that he was himself answering tH® question 
he had framed while looking out of the window. He 
was walking round because the others did. And the man 
behind was circling because he, Mansell, was circling. 
_ And so along to the man in front, who was—— : 

Abruptly he turned from the narrow circle-path 
trodden in the gravel and walked straight to the foun- 
tain, stopped for a minute, and walked back, just in 
time to meet the hurrying warder, the one who had 
first entered his cell, bawling: “’Ere. Where jeh think 
yew are? Lead on, there.” 

One look at the warder, one glance at the cold eyes 
that belied his aggrieved tone, the eyes of the crafts- 
man. doing his job—and he turned back into the grey 
circle and “led on,” his first lesson learnt. Nothing was 
to be done unless one was told. That was the unwritten 
injunction. If the warder desired one to look at the 
fountain, he would order it. If he did not, if he forgot, 
or was ignorant, or lazy, one did nothing, one just led 
on—fountain and pool, wall, grass-bank, love God. God? 


CHAPTER II 


OU can see a little strip of green hill-side from the 

door of the bootmakers’ shop at Rockville. Just a 
little slope, very green, sometimes with sheep grazing, 
like one of the old prints of Widdecombe Fair. The rest 
is granite. Inside the shop you see nothing at firstyou 
just smell, half-retching with nausea, until the sense of 
smell works no longer, and you can look around in the 
gloom. ® 

Four steps below ground-level, stone-floored and 
damp, half-lit by small windows in thick walls, with a 
cluster of bootmaker’s benches at one end to accentuate 
the shadows, a noise-barrage of hammering with a vague 
unplaced murmur of words for accompaniment, a 
wooden bench where paced. a warder, an office in a 
corner, lighted, although it was full day, and every- 
where ghost faces, pale grey horrible twisted faces, 
many of them above horrible twisted bodies (for is not 
bootmaking a “sit-down” job?)—Mansell stopped sud- 
denly at the bottom of the steps and thought of Doctor 
- Moreau’s Island. 

Perceptibly the hammering waned and the muttering 
emerged more clearly. “’ifer. ’s a lifer. ’ifer.’’ The faces 
leered, openly. Swollen tongues licked grey, swollen 
lips. “’s a lifer.” 

“Mansell, aintcha?” a young, sly-looking warder asked. 
“Lifer, eh? Well,’ less mechanically, ‘nevermind. Soon 
get used to it. Look arter yourself and you'll be all 
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right, see? Soon get settled down. Just look arter your- 
self. Now,” he added briskly, in the tone of one com- 
pleting an important interview, “just go to that bloke 
over in the corner and he’ll look arter you for the tim 
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bein’. 


Six feet high, vast arms and shoulders; a much-broken 


nose, greying curly wool like a negro’s, little half-closed 
blue eyes, a wide shatter-lipped mouth with black, 
twisted, broken teeth, and a horrible stench of unwashed 
man and half-chewed tobacco—that was the “bloke in 
the corner.” 

“I’m Harry Colson,” he began, “an’ I’m looking arter 
you. You'll be all right, see? No one don’, butt in on 
me, neither screws nor lags. No one’ll bother you while 
I’m looking arter you, see. Me ’n you'll be all right, 
see?’ Mansell held his breath and said nothing. “Now,” 
went on Colson, “just soak them soles an’ beat them out, 
like this, see?’”’ Mansell took his coat off and commenced 
to work. 

‘An’ take yer time,” the other advised. “No need to 
rush when J’m looking arter you. No one don’t butt in 
on me. Just take yer time,’ he repeated, as Mansell 
hammered a sole self-consciously. 

Presently the young warder from the office appeared. 
“Gettin’ in on it all right?’’ he asked in friendly fashion. 

“Yes, sir,” answered the lifer, and stood silent. 

“Now, just take yer time,” the warder went on. “Take 
yer time and settle down an’ ’—he looked the boy over 
from head to foot with something in his eyes and mouth 
for which Mansell knew no name, “an’ you'll be all 
right. You'll get used to it in no time, an’ Harry’lI——” 

“Here, you buck off an’ leave Harry out of it,” 
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interrupted Colson threateningly, and, as the warder 
departed with a shamefaced apologetic grin: “No one 
can’t butt in on me, neither screws nor lags, see?’ He 
gripped Mansell’s shoulder hard, as he repeated: 
“You're all right, see?” 

In the shadows the twisted faces leered, the young 
warder returned to his office, the warder on the bench 
busied himself with some numbers on a slate, and the 
hammering swept down over the shop again, like a dark 
evil-smelling cloud, hiding the mutter and whisper from 
the benches, as Mansell returned to his soaking and 
beating of soles. 

Still halfedazed, he peered about him, separating the 
parts of the picture which had struck him as a whole. 
The faces were not so horrible, he told himself—(Yes, 
they were! Was he “gettin’ used to it” already?) 
Ordinary faces of sick people, that was all. But why 
did they watch him as if they were waiting for him to 
do something? Why did they leer and glance away? 
Suddenly, for no reason, he thought of the castor-oil 
punishment in which a woman was heavily dosed and 
then dragged along the street. ... What were they 
watching for? 

“Three times I been bashed,” Colson’s voice inter- 
rupted his thought, “‘an’ there ain’t no one, neither 
screws nor lags, butts in on meé, see?” He breathed in 
Mansell’s face. “Me ’n you'll get on all right, when 
you're settled down. Where you located?” The other 
stared uncomprehendingly. 

“What hall are you in?” Colson clarified. 

“Oh. ‘A’ hall.” 

“An’ is yer things all right? Anythin’ you want? Gotta 
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good bed? Kin you read? Got books? Wanta bitta stuff? 
Here——” As the warder on the raised bench half- 
ostentatiously turned his back, Mansell found himself 
holding between finger and thumb something like a 
piece of tarred rope about an inch long. | 

“Where y'are,” 
toothed twisted grin. “Stick it in yer kisser. No need 
to go short when [’m looking arter you,” he added 
proudly. 

Mansell slowly put the piece of tobacco in his mouth. 
It was so obviously regarded as a princely gift that he 
- did not dare refuse, although the first few minutes’ con- 
tact between his tongue and the strange sulestance pro- 
duced an incredible nausea. Presently he spat, under 
the bench. 

“Here, don’t do that,” cautioned the vast figure beside 
him. “You'll get pinched. Swaller it, or gob in the 
leather-tub when you’re takin’ out the soles, see? Don't 
worry,” he added. “We’ll teach you to take a chew— 
nothin’ like it, in stir. Nothin’ like it. You'll be all 
right.” And again he gripped Mansell by the shoulder, 
while the nearby faces leered. 

There was very little to-and-fro movement in the 
workshop. Most of the people sat and hammered. 
Occasionally one shouted above the noise, “Fall out, 
sir,’ and made his way to lavatory, or store-bench, or 
office. But otherwise no one moved from his place. 
There was a terrible isolation about being near people 
who had to pretend one was not there—people one pre- 
tended not to see, even when they threw quick furtive 
glances that were hurriedly turned away to the boots 
and the hammers. 


said Colson, beaming a genial black- — 
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A tall, clean-faced man of twenty-five or six, with fair 
hair and a thin moustache, paused on his way to 
the office. “You’re Mansell, aren’t you?’ he asked 
civilly. ; 

“Yes,” answered Mansell shortly. 

“The Mitcham business, wasn’t it?’ continued the 

new-comer, with a sympathetic smile, and, as Mansell 
again shortly answered “Yes,” the other added: “Hard 
luck.” 
_ He looked almost inhumanly clean and good-looking 
by comparison with the sick, dirty pallor of the faces 
around, Mansell thought, as the stranger went on: ‘‘Read 
much?” ® 

“Yes. A lot. Or used to——” Mansell looked down 
at the wet soles on the bench. 

“Good.” Apparently the other man had not noticed 
the flicker of pain in Mansell’s eyes. “Fix you up with 
a book or two when you get settled down. My name’s 
Painter,’ he added as he turned away, just when the 
warder on the observation bench was raising his head to 
call out. 

“Three times I been bashed, and there’s no one, 
neither screws nor lags, can butt in on me, see?” 
came from the huge figure at his side, and Mansell won- 
dered why he kept saying the same things over again. 
“Me ’n you'll be all right, see?’ went on the ritual, 

“when you get settled ea You'll be all right when 

I’m looking arter you.” 

Almost vomiting, Mansell heard the same phiteses a 
hundred times before the hammering ceased and the 
order to “Wash up” came from the man in charge. Pre- 
sently the men marched outside, and shambled past a 
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slate-and-pencil official who counted them in as an 
auctioneer might count sheep at a sale. Having passed 
him, the crowd broke up, and dispersed to the various 
halls or separate prisons. 

Mansell, who had been in the hospital his first night, 
was now located in “A” hall. He had only given a casual 
glance at his abode that morning, in the hurry of being 
taken to his new working-party. Now he looked 
curiously about him and sniffed. After the first shock 
of feeling as if he had struck the back wall of the cell 
with his forehead even as he stepped inside the door— 
after this and above everything else the cell smelt. With 
the curious, warm, disgustingly-not-unpleastnt scent of 
stale humanity, it smelt. ‘The scent seemed to be em- 
bedded in the tarred stone floor, in the lime-and-tar pie- 
bald walls, but most of all in the roll of bedding which 
lay where he had thrown it that morning. 

The door opened, and a curious, fidgety, rabbit-look- 
ing warder appeared. He was small, with a weak, sickly 
ginger moustache straggling about his upper lip. The 
front of his tunic was very dirty with spit or food or nose- 
droppings, and he sniffed continually. 

“Now, Mansell,” he commenced, in a diffident and 
apologetic tone, “‘here’s what you’ve got to do every 
morning. Put your mug there, your plate there, your 
boots there, your blankets like this and this and this—— 
He reeled off a myriad instructions, Mansell ceasing the 
attempt to follow him after the first few minutes. 

‘“An’ your beddin’,’ concluded the warder, “every 
dinner-time you've got to put it like this.” He rolled 
the blankets and sheets into a weird and intricate ball, 
incredibly ludicrous when considered as a bed. “That’s 
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dinner-times,’ he explained, as he unrolled it again. 
‘“Mornin’s you do it like I showed you jest now. Dinner- 
times like this.” — 

“But what’s it for?” asked the prisoner in amazement. 
The whole thing sounded totally unlike anything he 
had imagined about a prison, and he could hardly be- 
lieve he was hearing correctly. 

‘An’ your shoes is to go there,” pursued the official, 
as if Mansell had not spoken. ‘‘Got all that now? ’Cause’”’ 
—he was even more viciously apologetic than ever— 
“cause you won’t get away with it if it’s wrong, see? 
An’ look arter yourself on this landin’,” he added, “‘an’ 
you'll be agl right, see? Anyone that looks arter them- 
selves on my landin’ is always all right.” As he closed 
the door Mansell, his head spinning, leaned against the 
coarse built-in table and tried to separate the hackneyed, 
apparently meaningless phrases, which seemed to have 
so much significance could one but understand 
them. : 

The combination of apology and menace in the 
warder’s gabbled litany clung to him like a smothering 
rag that stank. For the first time he realised that he was 
not in a place but in a machine, where he was to be 
chopped and minced and made into something else. A 
strange machine, wherein the knives that did the chop- 
ping were conscious, reluctant, apologetic—but chopped 
just the same. 

Again he found himself wondering about the words 
that everyone seemed to use. What did they mean by 
“all right”? And how did one “look arter’’ oneself? 
Manifestly the phrases meant different things coming 
from. different people. Further, they seemed to have 
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various meanings when used by the same people at 
different times. 

Suddenly there came back to him the first phrases he 
had heard in Rockville, ‘““Ecksize, Chiboo tson.” That 
was it. ‘They used the smallest possible vocabulary, and 
squeezed even that out of recognition, in a crazy strain- 
ing after brevity. 

Again the door opened, and a hand thrust in a double- 
tier tin-can. On top, potatoes that stank; underneath, 
beans that stank; underneath all, a scrap of bacon that 
stank. And, strangely, the smell was the same as the 
_ smell of the walls, of the floor, of the blankets—the smell 
of the primal basic filth of old humanity, of the things 
forgotten when the oldest cities began—the smell of 
Rockville. 

He prodded at the food with the curiously-shaped 
knife, forcing himself to eat. ‘Then, finished soon, he 
tried to remember the warder’s instructions about the 
blanket-ball, and commenced to make it. In vain. It 
was to be green-white-brown-white-brown-white-green, 
in alternate strips of blanket, quilt and sheet. But in- 
stead of concentrating on the work of rolling the 
coloured ball, he found himself wondering again and 
again—why did they want it like that? 

After several failures he began to get afraid, to re- 
inember the menace of the apologetic warder’s “ ’Cause 
you won’t get away with it if it’s wrong.” Flustered and 
perspiring, he managed to get the bedding into some- 
thing like the required shape, and then sat down. He 
reached for a book and opened it, just as a bell clanged 
loudly and the jangle of keys told that the cells were 
being opened for the afternoon’s work. Then he knew 
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why they wanted the blankets rolled and unrolled in- 
sanely. You couldn’t read if you were doing that. Yet 
~ no one could say you’d been made to work through the 
meal-hour. 

He stood at his door, as everyone else seemed to be 
doing. There was an interval while some men went 
round and collected the dinner-cans, and while others 
collected slops in a stinking bucket. There was a little 
furtive moving-about besides, but for the most part 
“Stand at your door” seemed to be the unwritten in- 
junction. 

Gazing about, he was irresistibly reminded of the 
interior of a@huge ship. Four stages up, he looked down 
on a big rectangular place, to the sides of which clung 
narrow runways with iron railings. Spidery iron stair- 
cases led from runway to runway, with here and there a 
narrow iron bridge to complete the resemblance. Along 
the narrow foot-walks men were moving to and fro 
busily, and at the head of each ladder stood two warders, 
like ship’s officers on the bridge. 

Three cells away he saw Painter, still looking very 
erect and clean, smiling in his direction, and managed 
to smile in reply. Presently Painter quietly moved 
the few paces that separated them, and stood beside 
Mansell’s door. 

“Think you’d like a book or two for to-night?” he 
' asked, and, as the other man assented eagerly, “What 
d’you read? If you take my advice it’ll be light stuff 
for the present. Light novel with nothing in it, or a 
book of short stories.” After a pause he went on: 
“Rotten library here, but,” casually, “I manage to get 
hold of a few books and can fix you up.” 
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“Thanks very much,’ answered Mansell. “Haven't 
been able to read anything to-day. No time. Trying to 
make up that bed-roll. Has it got to be done?” 

“Oh, it’s got to be done, all right,” answered Painter. 


“They've got a lot of little tricks like that. You've just 


got to get used to them.” 

“But why——” 7 

“Don’t mind the ‘why’,” he went on shortly. “Best 
make up the roll as soon as you come in at midday. 
You'll soon be able to do it in a minute or so. The 
blankets fold themselves, you'll find, if you let ’em.” 
‘Then, as a warder appeared on the staging. ““Got to go 
now. Leave your door tea-time. Slip youg the book,” 
and he sidled away. 

A vague, amorphous roaring came from below, fol- 
lowed by a thunderous roll of noise as hundreds of doors 
slammed in answer. Mansell closed his door and drifted 
towards the nearest bridge, as those around him seemed 
to be doing, and presently found himself climbing down 
the iron stairs and marching for a minute or two in the 
open air before entering the fetid and slimy gloom of 
the boot-shop again. 

The afternoon passed more slowly than the morning 
had done. Again and again Colson repeated his mean- 
ingless litany, and gripped the other man’s shoulder 
while he assured and reassured him that he would be 
“all right.” Three or four times one of the vague forms 
detached itself and halted before his bench, mumbling 
always the same distorted and horribly abbreviated 
phrases—‘‘Lifer, aintya? Harluck. Soon gesettledown. 
Be allri’,” and then fading back into the gloom again. 

Very early in the afternoon he picked out Painter’s 
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work-place, noticed the work he was doing, remarked 
his loud, clear way of speaking, as distinct from the 
mumble and mutter of the rest, and above all, noticed 
his cleanness. Painter did not look as if he smelt of 
Rockville. | | 

“What kind of work is that?” he asked Colson, point- 
ing to where Painter and three others were at work. 

“Skivin’,”” was the answer, apparently considered 
complete. 

“Could I learn that? Is it interesting work?” Mansell 
pursued. 

“You don’t have to bother with nothin’ like that.” 
Colson’s m@uth was pulled down on one side, the black 
broken teeth showing like rotten sticks in a manure- 
heap. “Z’m looking arter you an’ you’re workin’ with 
_ me an’ you'll be——” 

Mansell banged and hammered at a wet sole, and 
heard no more. But, of itself, the hammer beat out the 
rhythm: “All ri’. All ri’. ’ifer. ’s a lifer. ’ifer.” 

At tea-time, in the hall, Painter popped two books 
into his cell and hurried away with, “Sorry, can’t stay. 
Someone else t’see before lock-up.” Just as the door 
was closing, someone stopped it with a foot, and a slim 
fair-haired youngster of not more than eighteen looked 
in. 

“You’re Mansell,” he said. ““Thought I’d look along, 
old chap.” He spoke in a very affected, drawling voice. 
“My name’s Hartley,” he went on, ‘“‘and I’m located up 
here near you. Quite near you. Sorry you've got it so 
stiff,’ he said sympathetically, holding his head back 
and biting his lower lip as if hurt. ‘“‘Stiff,’’ he repeated 
slowly, looking,.at, Mansell through half-closed eyes. 
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“Can't stay now. Here’s a book you might read.” Then, 
as Mansell thanked him, “Not at all. If there’s any- 
thing I can do for you—anything—just let me know.” 
A hoarse voice shouted: “C’mon, git outof it,” and he 
was gone. 


As Mansell closed the door, he realised that the 


youngster had left something behind him. But what? 
Ah, there it was, above the smell of Rockville, different 
yet the same, fantastically out of place and yet in keep- 
ing—a whiff of scent. 

When he had eaten the piece of bread and drunk the 
cocoa which were on his table, he made his bed on the 
plank provided, and lay down to read. Afteé he had dis- 
covered that the light shone in such a way as not to 
permit this, he sat at the table with a book. Presently 
he realised that the printed words meant nothing, and 
that he was listening to the silence. No room, no barn, 
no cemetery even, he decided, could be so still and 
soundless as the great city of Rockville. It could hardly 
be six o’clock, but already the silence had closed down 
like a theatre curtain, cutting away the world. ‘There 
was no way of telling the time, no means of measuring 
it. Foolishly, he found himself looking for a clock, and 
nearly laughed, but did not. He tried to think of some- 
thing in the world outside, but found that each train of 
thought closed with a hissing intake of his breath and a 
change of subject. All that he knew was that this was 
the end of the first day, and that for him Rockville 
meant garbled, distorted words, apologetic menace, leer- 
ing faces, stench and scent and silence. 

The door opened, and a fat sorrowful-looking man 
entered. He had an enormous stomach, a huge blue 
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jowl, little blue eyes, fierce overhanging brows, a vast 
crimson face, and a collar. 

“You’re the new arrival, aren’t you?” he began. “M. 
of N. Yes? Sorry I couldn’t see you before, but I’ve 
been terribly busy, ter-rib-ly busy.’’ He sat down on the 
only seat. ““Now,” he went on, “I may say that I’m very 
ereatly interested in you, er—er——”’ he looked at a book 
‘er Mansell. Very greatly interested, indeed. Don't 
hesitate if there’s anything you want to ask me.” 

“Thank you very much, sir,” said Mansell hesitat- 
ingly. “But I—what could I ask you?” 

“Anything, anything you like,” answered the fat man. 
‘“That’s wha§I’m here for. To help you.” 

“Why—then I—yes—have you got a cigarette, please?” 
asked the prisoner, looking gravely and hopefully at the 
man, much as a child looks at someone who may give it 
food. 

The man rose at once. “Now, I’m not going to re- 
port you,” he said distantly. ‘“‘No. ‘Though it’s my duty. 
But don’t let me hear this kind of thing again. Is there 
anything you really want?” Then, without waiting for 
an answer: “You'll be at Service on Sunday, I suppose?” 

“No,” said Mansell slowly. “No. I’m an agnostic, you 
see. Or, at least, I am not sincerely religious.” 

“Oh, in that case never mind,” the visitor said 
hurriedly. “Well,” taking a step towards the door, 
“cheer up. Lookafteryourself and you'll soonsettle- 
down. Good evening. Good evening.” And the door 
closed. 

Again he pretended to read, fidgeted, looked at his 
rough kit, tried to look out of the window into the black- 
ness, read again the rule-cards which hung on this wall 
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also, and then undressed and went to bed. Someone 
from outside extinguished the flickering gas-light, and 
the blackness closed on the cell. He lay for long trying 
to arrange the parts of his day’s experience so that they 
might mean something, but without success. Then he 
was free. | ) 


CHAPTER III 


E awoke from a dream in which he sat on a lavatory 

while two large dogs gnawed at him, and jumped 
to dress. Hoarse bawling, the banging and slamming of 
doors, the jangle of keys, and a rumbling undercurrent 
of minor noises, told that the jail was coming to life. 

“Had old Muggy in last night, didn’t you?” asked the 
man at the next door, while they waited for breakfast. 

“Old Muggy?” queried Mansell. 

“Yeh. The singer. Nice fella,’ went on the other—a 
big, thin, brown-faced, hawk-looking man with an accent 
half-Scotch, half-American. “Nice fella, that devil- 
_ dodger,” he continued, with a hard, thin-lipped smile. 
“Only ask him for anything you want, eh?” 

Mansell smiled. ‘“That’s right,” he said, “I asked him 
for a cigarette.” 

“What?” the big man exploded. “No.” 

“It’s right,’’ said Mansell. “I thought he meant it, 
you see.” 

“Christ, that’s too good to keep. Why,” with a wide 
erin, “you bloody fool, you’re supposed to ask him for a 
hymn-book or a Narrow Way, an’ to say you love 
Cheeses and are glad to repent your crimes, an’ all that. 
That’s what the squealers say to him, and the puffs, an’ 
he expects it from everyone.” | 

“But,” mystified, “what do they get for saying things 
like that?” 

“Dunno. Nuthin’. But—they’re always thinkin’ 
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they'll get somethin’, so I suppose that’s what they get 
—hope. Hope for dope,” he grinned. “It’s like a busi- 
ness slogan, eh?” 

“Where do you work?” broke in Mansell. This man 
looked natural, looked strong and cool and healthy. 
Could not be working in a slimy, stinking boot-shop 
with grey leering faces around. ‘There were other places 
in Rockville, that was evident. 

“I’m out on the bogs,” the other man answered. 
“Bloody hard work, but better than crawlin’ round with 
the rats, in here.” ‘Then, as he noticed the eagerness on 
- Mansell’s face, he went on: “Won’t let you out yet 
awhile. Lifer, y’see. Got to stick it ¢nside for a 
bit.” 

“How long?” asked Mansell anxiously. 

“Don’t know,” the tall man said slowly. “Depends on 
what humour they’re in. And now,” he went on, staring 
hard at the new-comer, “I’m not goin’ to give you advice. 
Every man’s got to dig with his own spade in this hole. 
Just tell you——” He broke off. “You been in jail be- 
forer” he asked. 

“No.” 

“Thought not. Well,” again slowly, “there’s some 
bloody funny things and people in a jail. S’long now,” 
and he stood by his door while a warder ladled out 
porridge and tea. 

Painter smiled inquiringly from his door while 
Mansell was receiving his breakfast. 

“Books all right?” he called, without -moving, and, 
although he had not read a word, Mansell called back: 
“All right, thanks,” before closing his door. 

That morning, in the boot-shop, Painter stopped two 
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or three times at his bench, and spoke of books, of 
music—there was a Rockville band, it appeared—and, in 
_ vague general terms, of political matters. In spite of the 
grey grins and the ears openly strained to catch their 
conversation, Mansell enjoyed exchanging the few 
words, contrasting, at the end of each meeting, Colson’s 
immediately reiterated liturgy that “no one, neither 
screws nor lags,’ could do something which Mansell 
could not yet understand—butt in. 

‘The hours dragged very wearily that morning. Several 
times he nearly vomited in the face of someone who 
mouthed the crude phrases that were current. In the 
afternoon, aster a meal-hour spent in restless fidgeting, 
the time passed even more slowly. ‘Towards four o’clock 
he could endure neither the silence nor the speech any 
longer, and calling ‘‘Fall out, sir,” as he had heard others 
do, he walked across the shop and stood by Painter’s 
bench. . 

“Only came across to say something—to say anything,” 
he explained. “Getting on my nerves listening to those 
chaps. How’can I cet to work over here?” he went on, 
and caught a grin from one of the men at the bench, 
noticed a quick passing of the tongue across the upper 
lip, and wondered what it was all about. 

“Well,” Painter was beginning, “I don’t know. Y’see, 
other people mightn’t like it. This is a funny place.” 
He seemed very ill at ease. “Very funny place,” he went 
on, glancing nervously around. “People don’t like you 
changing about.” 

“What people?” asked Mansell, wonderingly. ‘The 
warders? Shouldn’t think they’d mind. I only want——” 

Painter went a horrible sick-looking white as he 
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looked over the other’s man’s shoulder. The hammer- 
ing stopped, and a low growling hum came from the grey 
faces. Mansell turned swiftly, just as Colson’s huge hand 
thrust him aside, and Colson sprung behind the bench 
to where Painter was half-crouching. Hissing and grunt- 
ing, but without a spoken word, Colson dashed an 
enormous fist straight into Painter’s face, followed it 
with one more terrible blow, and then, as the other fell 
senseless, jumped on him and commenced to kick with 
hob-nailed boots at his face and body. When Mansell 
instinctively tried to pull the other man away, a back- 
- handed slap sent him reeling, and he looked on help- 
lessly until the warders dragged Colson away, shouting 
placatingly, ““C’mon, Harry. Now, Harry. ’S all right, 
Harry,” as if by repetition they hoped to reach some 
dim deep-buried consciousness. 

With an inhuman combination of glare and smile on 
his face, Colson swaggered away between two warders. 
Painter was dragged to a corner, had water thrown on 
him, and then he, too, was marched away while Mansell 
returned to his bench and pretended to soak and beat 
the soles. 

After a few minutes he found the uncertainty and 
his ignorance too much for him, and turned to the 
nearest man. 

‘‘What’s it about?” he asked. “And what happens to. 
them now?” 

“Ver nahs wot it’s abaht,’”’ was the answer, with the in- 
evitable leer, ‘an’ nuffink ’appens. Cased, that’s orl. ‘This 
ole man’s not bad that way. Three days fer a fight, he 
gives, that’s orl.” 

The young sly-faced warder from the office returned, 
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and regarded Mansell sourly. “I tole you to look arter 
yourself,” he began. “You'll be gettin’ in trouble here 
if you don’t look arter yourself.” 

“But I simply don’t know what you mean, sir,’ pro- 
tested Mansell. “What have I done? And what do you 
want me to do?” 

“Do? Stay where I put you. Gave you a good bloke 
to look arter you, an’ you go makin’ a row the second 
day. Strikes me,’ he went on, and there was menace in 
his voice, “strikes me you better see the ole man an’ get 
a shift.” 

“See whom, sir?” 

“The gtW¥ner. You put down to-night, see him to- 
morrow, an’ they shift you next day—if they’re goin’ to,” 
was the answer as the warder turned away. “You better 
carry on here on your own to-morrow morning till 
Harry comes back,” he added, on his way past the bench. 

Eagerly Mansell turned back to the man with whom 
he had just spoken. “What did you mean by three 
days?”’ he asked. 

“Three days chokey,’” was the pitying response. 
“Three days of strawberries an’ cream,” and then, as 
Mansell still stared, ““Bread an’ water, you bloody fool, 
an’ solitary.” 

“But he,” indicating the departing warder, “says 
Colson’ll be back to-morrow.” | 

“Course he’ll be back. No one can’t butt in on him,” 
was the answer. “He’s been bashed three times.” 

Vainly attempting to sort out the contradictions and 
incomprehensible phrases, Mansell pursued: “Then 
they don’t get three days?” | 

“Course they gets three days,’ was the impatient re- 
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joinder. “Leastways, the ag-gress-or does.” The man 
was obviously quoting a phrase from some vocabulary 
not his own. “Painter gets three days—an’ serve the 
bottlin’ bastard right—an’ Harry gets chucked, see?” 

Mansell turned to his soaking and beating of leather, 
mystified. The words just meant nothing, he decided. 
One had to learn tones of voice, contexts—one had to 
live a long time with these people (ifer. ’S a lifer. Long 
time) before their words meant anything. 

That night, on the “landing,” the man next door, to 
whom he had spoken in the morning, asked: ““What was 
the strength of that dust-up in the snob-shop to-day?” 
and, half understanding the question, Manse#l answered, 
“Don’t quite know. Man named Colson’’—the tall man 
nodded—“‘knocked out a fellow named Painter, who 
lives up there,” pointing to Painter’s cell. ‘Don’t know 
why.” 

“Huh,” was all the reply as the other man turned 
away. “Some bloody people funny people—an’ things— 
in a jail.” 

As Mansell was about to close the door, young Hartley 
appeared. “‘I’ll take that book now, if you’re finished 
with it,” he commenced, and immediately went on, “I 
heard all about Harry and Painter. Knew it’d happen. 
Isn’t it ter-ri-ble,” he continued affectedly, “the way 
they fight. Don’t have anything to do with them, 
Mansell,’ he pleaded. “You and I can be friends, 
and——” He regarded Mansell with a secretive smile, 
and then, as the other stood silent: “That the book? 
Oh, thanks. See you again.” Mansell closed the door 
quickly, only to ring the bell immediately as he remem- 
bered that he had not “put down for” the governor. A 
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warder came, and wrote his number on a slate, once 
more the door closed, and, gradually, the silence, too, 
closed in. 3 

Long before the light went out, he was in bed, staring 
at the black-and-white wall, and remembering with 
shame the horrible thrill of fear he had known when 
Colson’s boots had crashed on the insensible Painter’s 
face. He tried to remind himself of previous fights he 
had seen, tried to remember that he was no lily-fingered 
tailor’s dummy himself (was he not a lifer, for one 
thing?), but it was of no avail. Again and again he saw 
Colson smash the other man to the ground and jump 
on him, and every time he felt the thrill of fear—until 
he realised that it was exactly the thrill one feels at an 
exciting play, and that he was enjoying it. So—the differ- 
ence between the grey-faced ones and himself, between 
those who hummed loudly in approving anticipation 
and the one who staggered back sick in horror—the 
difference was that they enjoyed the crude acts and facts 
of life and knew it at the time, while he didn’t know 
till afterwards. And besides, one of her breasts was a 
lovely pink and you could feel a delicate scent from her 
hair, she was coming nearer when Colson dragged him 
away. ... He did not notice the light being extin- 
guished, and slept till the morning noise brought him 
back to Rockville. 


CHAPTER IV 


COLD place with very bright polished floors which 

had a little strip about two feet wide left rough to 
walk on, two long rows of very strong-looking cells and 
a down-steps dungeon with three or four even more 
solid-looking doors leading off to places nameless, a fat, 
-white-haired old warder who radiated venom, a young 
warder terribly frightened, a door in and out of which 
a stream of prisoners passed one at a time—it was the 
“guvnrs prade,” the parade of men who desired to see 
the governor. 

“Eight-six-six Mansell, sir,’ the old warder announced 
as Mansell was marched in. 

“Yes? What is it?”—the man had drooping eyelids, as 
if he was tired. One eye was smaller than the other. He 
looked as if he were a nerve-case or else—— 

“Yes? What is it?” the man snapped again. 

“I am working in the bootmaking department, sir,” 
he commenced, to be interrupted by: “Cut that out. 
What d’you want?” He paused for a second. 

“Can I be moved to some other work, please?’ he 
asked. 

‘What for? Can’t pick your own job here. What for?” 

“TI don’t like the work. It’s uninteresting and——” 

“Should’ve thought of all that ’fore you came here.” 

“Besides, the human environment——” 

“The whate” 

“The people in the shop are——” 
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“Why don’t you say what you mean? Think the 
people in the shop aren’t good enough for you to work 
with?” Mansell thought for a moment, while the white- 
haired warder fidgeted impatiently, the clerk reached for 
the next man’s record, the young frightened warder 
drew half a pace nearer. 

“IT mean, sir——” he began. 

“Yes or no. You want to leave the shop because of the 
people who work there?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

_ The man wrote slowly, pronouncing each word clearly 
as he wrote it: ““Wants to be removed from bootmakers’ 
shop. Says%the men are not good enough for him to 
work with.” 

Mansell had time to notice that it was on his official 
record that the words were being written, and was trying 
to estimate the influence of such a first entry on all those 
who would read and write on his records in the future, 
when he heard the man say “Outside.” The young, 
nervous warder opened the door, and held himself erect 
with a heroic suggestion of being ready for anything, 
the old white-haired warder glared as if Mansell had 
done him a personal injury, and he was outside, being 
marched back to his cell. 

A cold dinner was on the table. (He wondered how 
many newer little ways there were of making it un- 
pleasant for a man to see the Governor.) But, since the 
meal-hour was nearly over, there was no time to bother 
about the dinner in any case. The doors were being un- 
locked, and he was going back to the bootmakers’ shop. 
He was going back to the bootmakers’ shop. No, he was 
not. What could they do? They couldn’t kill him, 
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anyway. (Oh, couldn’t they? said something in his 
brain. Couldn't they?) He was not going. 

Outside his door, he turned at once to the big man 
in the next cell, who was already waiting to speak to 
him. | 

“I asked for a shift from the boot-shop,” he com- 
menced, without preamble. “They say I’m to go back 
and stay there. I’m not going. What can they do about 
thate”’ 

“Doe” the other snapped. “They can do you, if they 
feel like it. Got that? Shut up,” roughly, as Mansell 
‘commenced to speak. “Can't you stick it for a week or 
so and work a shift for yourself quietly?” ¢ 

“I’m not going back, and I’m telling them now,” 
Mansell’s voice was rising. 

“Shut up,” the big man interrupted roughly again. 
“Listen, got just one minute to listen. When you get to 
your work-party, say you’re going special sick. Don’t say 
that you’re unwell, or that you feel ill, like a bloody 
fool. Say ‘Want to go special sick,’ got that? They've got 
to take you to the hospital. Tell the doc you've got 
heart trouble, bad. He’ll know you're lying, but it takes 
him three days to prove it . . . and he’s a good cuss, 
anyway. When you're in dock you'll see a screw named 
Widger. Remember—Widger, no one else. Tell him 
you're a pal of mine. I’m Bill Weldon. Got all that? 
Special sick. Heart. Widger. Pal of Bill Weldon. Right, 
see you the week-end. And hold yourself, you silly little 
bastard. You look like a good hook, and you're not 
puffy. Hold yourself. It’s the first month that breaks 
the lifers. S’long, now.” 

The doors were slamming all over the hall, and the 
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men were drifting down the ladders. As soon as Mansell 
reached his work-party (where Colson stood smiling as 
if nothing had happened), he approached the man in 
charge. | 

“Want to go special sick,” he announced. 

“Ho, do yer?” was the instant reply. ‘Well, yer 
can’t, see? Not till we get to the shop,” and again 
Mansell caught the glare, as of a mortal insult being 
resented. 

“Want to go special sick, sir,” he repeated, parrot- 
like, and the warder looked around him. 

‘““Watsa matter?” he demanded, even more surly than 
before. ¢ 

“Want to go special sick, sir,’ Mansell was beginning 
to understand the wisdom of Weldon’s “‘and don’t be a 
bloody fool saying you’re ill or anything.” Apparently 
this was a formula that worked. 

“Well, if you do, I suppose you gotta go.” ‘The warder 
was agerieved about something. “Here,” he beckoned 
his junior. “Take him over to the hosp’l. Special sick,” 
with a sneer. The working-party tramped away and 
Mansell was marched to the hospital. 

Presently he was ushered into the same room where 
he had been examined. The same doctor was at the 
table. 

“Yes?” he questioned. 

“I'm afraid my heart is affected, sir,’ Mansell 
began——” 

“Why?” The doctor was looking at him with a hard 
direct stare. 

“T’ve had a stabbing pain herve that scares me rather,” 
he improvised, “and I feel weak after each attack.” 
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“Hm. Strip.” The stethoscope was produced, and the 
doctor examined him in silence. ‘‘All right. Dress,” and 
he pressed the bell. 

Mansell sat on a form outside the room, and wondered 
why the doctor hadn’t said something—said he was a 
malingerer—argued about the state of his heart—said 
something. 

“This way, Mansell.” It was the fat grinning warder, 
the second one he had seen on his first day there. Along 
a well-lighted passage the warder led the way, and 
opened a door. 

“There y’are,” he said, “get inta bed an’ stay there.” 
Then, leaning against the wall, and @inning good- 
humouredly, ‘Ticker conked out, eh?” he asked. 

‘’Fraid so,” answered the prisoner. “I geta... 

“Well, that’ll be all right.” Apparently the warder was 
not interested in symptoms, genuine or otherwise. “T’ll 
leave your door open, an’ the or’ly ’ll fetch your water 
an’ that. Hop in,” and, shooting the bolt so that the 
door could not close, he strolled away. 

The orderly was a sallow-faced and very dirty in- 
dividual, who obviously regarded Mansell as someone 
important. He bustled about, brought a quilt, fetched 
washing water, laid a couple of books on the table, pro- 
duced a drink of milk with a grin, and talked all the 
time in an obsequious manner. Mansell wondered why, 
until the other’s twice-repeated, “I’m only doin’ three 
myself,” told him that the source of admiration was the 
letter ““L” on the card outside his door. He was a lifer, 
ergo, he was a big criminal; the orderly was “only doin’ 
three,” hence the respect. 

“Is there a screw named Widger here?” Mansell asked, 
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_as he got into bed. The orderly looked at him know- 
— ingly. 

“Widger,” he said. “That’s him what was here just 
now. He’s on this landing this week. Know hime” 

“No,” answered Mansell. “Just trying to place the 
people.’ He thought that was the best thing to say. 
“Know a screw named Thompson?” he went on, choos- 
ing a name at random. 

“Thompson? No. Musta been gone before my time,” 
the orderly reflected. “Knew him in another stir, 
didya?” 

“Yes,” Mansell answered shortly, and covered himself 
in bed as th orderly departed. 

“You all right now?” the warder queried, as he loosed 
the bolt again. 

“Yes, thanks,’’ Mansell considered for a moment. 
“Bill Weldon hasn’t been sick lately, has he?” casually. 
“He told me I'd be seeing you over here.” 

“Hum.” The warder coughed and jingled his keys. 
“Yes,” he said loudly, taking down a card that hung 
beside the door. “You're on ornery hosp’! diet an’ no 
extras. Anything else you want you'll have to ask the 
doctor for. You all right nowr”’ He tucked in one 
corner of the counterpane. ‘So you're a pal of Big 
Bill’s, and you're to tell me, eh?” he asked. “Be seein’ 
you tea-time. Don’t talk too much to the or’ly.” The 
door slammed. 

Mansell covered himself in bed, with a curious sense 
of peace and power, although the man had said nothing 
of importance. The minutes drifted by, the bed was 
comfortable, the chocking and chuckling of jackdaws 
from outside was very pleasant, there was no stench 
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and no hammering, and no faces leered—only the 
chuckle-chock, chuckle-chock of the jackdaws. He 
drowsed. 

He was wakened by the opening of the door, and the 
orderly appeared, carrying buckets of tea and milk. He 
filled Mansell’s cup with tea, left a piece of bread and 
some margarine, and then stood for a second. The 
warder examined Mansell’s door-card carefully, and the 
orderly poured out a pint of hot milk while his back 
was turned. Then the door closed, and Mansell won- 
dered if the warder had forgotten. This was tea-time, 
and he’d said. .. . Didn’t matter, he reflected. This 
was better than the boot-shop, and the f€a was better 
than greasy cocoa. He drank the tea, and sipped at the 
milk, still feeling lazy-peaceful. 

A banging of doors commenced along the passage. 
His door opened and the big warder bawled: “All 
right?” as he had done at the other cells. 

“You're not to get up in the morning,” he went on, 
loudly and half menacingly. ‘“No exercise till the doctor 
sees you. Got that now? An’ keep your bed tidy, 
see? Or’ly can’t run in an’ out fifty times a day.’ He 
pulled the counterpane into position, and shouted 
again: “All right, Mansell,’ before slamming the 
door. : 

Mansell sank slowly back into the bed, hurt and dis- 
appointed. He had been building he knew not what 
hopes on big Weldon’s confident demeanour. Vaguely 
he had expected great things, and now he felt that... . 
As he tucked the counterpane round him he felt some- 
thing in his hand. Hurriedly, panting, he opened the 
paper. A scrap of tobacco fell out, a cigarette, a match. 
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He laughed bitterly—and then laughed again in sheer 
pleasure. What did he expect? A guarantee of friendli- 


ness? Here it was. 

Cautiously he crept out of bed and found the ven- 

tilator, lit the match carefully, very carefully, and 
smoked in a peace that would have been incredible ten 
minutes before. He was in jail for life. Someone had 
spoken to him, shown him power, used it for him. 
And the tangible proof was the cigarette that waved 
away his misery in a blue lovely fragrant soothing 
cloud. 
_ Later in the evening, when the silence was closing 
down, he climBed on table and stool and stood looking 
out of the window. The noise of the fountain, the coo- 
ing sound of the wind, the sleepy clucking of a restless 
bird, the faint faraway sound of a melodeon out over - 
the moors—the silence was not here, he decided. The 
fountain would sing all night, the wind would make 
that calling-whistle noise, and. the window was big and 
wide open. He got into bed slowly, and settled down 
smiling, again and again remembering the line in 
~L’Allegro”—‘“‘by whispering winds soon lulled to 
sleep.” 

He woke to the sound of opening doors, got half-way 


| out of bed, and then slipped back as he remembered he 


was sick. In a few minutes the orderly fetched his break- 
fast—tea in a pint cup and a loaf of bread. Again the 


| warder busied himself with the door-cards, and a tin 


of porridge and a pint of milk appeared on the table. 
Then the place was quiet again. His breakfast finished, 
he read for an hour or so until the sound of voices in 
the passage outside drew his attention. 
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“Medikel offser.” The fat warder was very official in 
his manner as he ushered in the doctor. ‘Mansell, sir,” 
he continued, handing the doctor a paper. 

“Well, Mansell,” the doctor asked, as he stood at the 


foot of the bed, holding the paper. “How are you this « — 


Data 

“Very well indeed, thanks,” he reel without think- 
ing, and then, as the doctor ejaculated: “Eh?” and 
looked at the stout official, the latter reeled off, as if 
reciting a lesson. “Bad night, sir. Erwake an’ groanin’. 
Spazzim at breakfast-time, sir.” 

“I see. Why didn’t you tell me this?” the doctor 
enquired of the prisoner. ba 

“Sorry, sir. I meant that I was feeling well just now,” 
he explained. “Had the pain twice since I. . .” 

“H’m. Pull your shirt up.” Mansell did as he was 
ordered, and again the stethoscope went over him, while 
-he wondered why the doctor didn’t have him thrown 
out, why he didn’t say there was nothing wrong, won- 
dered if by some irony, there was anything wrong, 
searched the doctor’s impassive eyes—suddenly remem- 
bered Dostoevsky’s House of the Dead and the mag- 
nificent doctors of the Siberian prisons, with their 
understanding and sympathy and silence. This man 
knew. Understood partly at least. Was impassive and 
silent. Mansell was five years old and his father smelt 
of cigar smoke lovely while he produced a bunch of 
grapes don’t worry people fall off bikes every day do it 
myself nothing in that get better quickly son cigar smoke 
lovely smiling eyes the doctor’s eyes the bed was soft 
and——” 

“All right. This medicine, Mr. Widger, and——” 
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“Beg pardin, sir. ’E was askin’ for a pudding with 
his dinner.” 

The doctor wrote. “Like sago?” he enquired, and 
Mansell answered: ‘‘Yes, thanks.” 

“Milke” . 

“Yes, sir.’ The doctor wrote again and left. Mansell 
felt curiously afraid, as if someone had touched him 
while he slept, or as he had felt in the days when he used 
to pray. 

The orderly came in to tidy up the cell, and moved 
about gossiping. 

“You don’t get your pudden until to-morrow, 
o’course,” he pointed out, “but I can wangle one to-day 
just the same.” 

“Do you know how Colson and the other fellow got 
on yesterday?” asked Mansell. “Know anything about 
thate”’ 

“Yes. Harry got chucked, an’ Painter got three days,” 
was the reply. “Don’t know the full strength of it, but 
seems Harry had a young iron an’ Painter butted in on 
him an’ they had a fight an’ Painter got what was comin’ 
to him. Serves the bottlin’ bastard right,” the orderly 
added viciously. ‘“‘Buttin’ in on a man an’ then havin’ 
a fight with him!” 

Mansell wondered what an iron was, but he was afraid 
to ask, and was also vaguely afraid that he knew. His 
short life had not all been passed in sheltered surround- 
ings. He had moved about, and knew something of the 
hidden sides of life. But there were many things at 
which he had only dimly guessed—and he thought of 
Weldon’s, “some bloody funny people—and things—in 
a jail.”” Yes, he thought he knew, and suddenly he felt 
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impatient to see Weldon or hear from him, to know 
how he was to get free from the boot-shop. 

Half-smiling, he reflected that one of the minor 
curiosities of jail life was that they quickly provided you 
with a hundred worries which left you no time or energy 
for worrying about your sentence, long or short. ‘That 
was a weird thought, he mused, rather as if you were 
thrown in a fire with spikes in it—and the spikes hurt 
you so badly that you forget about the fire. But then 
your punishment would be the spikes—not the fire. Why 
did they pretend it was only the fire, when they knew 
- very well about the spikes? Did they know? Were there 
really any spikes? Was he weak and Young and a 
“bloody fool?” No, that wouldn’t do. There were 
bloody funny things, and people, in a jail. ‘here were 
spikes. Why had the governor written things like that 
on his record? Deliberately put sickly-sounding words 
—which were true!—into his mouth, and then written 
them down one by one! Why did the young sly warder 
look him over in that way as he was handed over to 
Colson? And why could Coison do as he liked? Not as 
he liked—could Colson beat up Bill Weldon, and laugh? 
Painter the bottlin’ bastard. Didn’t ask the orderly to 
explain. Knew anyway. Didn’t know. Knew anyway. 
“Don’t have anything to do with them, Mansell, you 
and I can——” Stinking little Hartley, with soft girl’s 
eyes, stinking little scented girl with soft voice and 
pretty lips and big moist eyes in horrible shapeless man- 
clothes. The smell of Rockville... . 
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as OU can get up to-day, Mansell.” Widger had 
been ostentatiously distant during the two days 
Mansell had been in hospital. Yet there had been, 
each evening, a scrap of paper with always the same 
contents—a cigarette, a match, a bit of tobacco. 
_“Wanta go t’excise?” he asked, and Mansell answered 
“Yes” at once. 

Later in th® morning the doors began to slam and the 
now familiar “grey frecksize’’ floated along the corridor. 
Mansell hurried to finish dressing, and was glad to get 
out into the open air. 

Round the gravel yard he walked, this time without 
question, looking at the pool, the lobelia blooms, the 
fountain, until he heard a noise like someone clearing 
his throat. He looked round and saw Weldon walking 
up and down nearby. Weldon pointed with his little 
finger to a trodden path beside where he was walking, 
and the next time Mansell turned casually and slowly 
walked down the path, turned about at the end, and 
continued sauntering up and down. After a few 
minutes the big man closed in towards him. 

“Well,” he began, “you fixed all right here?” 

“Yes,” Mansell said slowly. ‘‘For the time being.” 

“That’s all we wanted. Now,” briskly, “can you do 
any special job? Engineering, printing, tailoring, any- 
thing like that?” 

“Tm afraid not. Only carpentry, a bit.” 
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“That'll do. See Lem Tetter this evening. He’s a 
principal warder,’ Weldon explained. “I'll put the 
squeak to him first. You want to go to the carpenters’ 
shop. Then see the Chief to-night. Want to work at 
your trade. Shout him down if you have to. Don’t be 


polite and hesitating. Got that? And,’ half menacing, 


‘‘when you get to the carpenters’, remember there’s some 
rum folks in a jail. Don’t bea young fool again.” 

‘““That’s what I want to ask you,” Mansell interjected 
eagerly. “‘How have I been a fool? What should I do?” 

“Do nothing without thinking,” was the answer, ‘“‘and 
try to remember there’s a lot of things you don’t know.” 
Then, “Painter got three days,” he added apparently at 
random. 

“I know. How does that happen? The other feller 
knocks him cold and kicks him, so he gets three days. 
How does that... .” 

_“Colson’s been bashed three times,’’ Weldon answered 
with a grim smile on his thin brown face. ‘““That’s how. 
Eh? Flogged three times for beating up a screw. They 
let him alone. One of the funny things you have to 
learn. If you’re tough they'll kill you, pretty near. But 
if they don’t break you, you run the jail. You’ve kind 
of earned it. No screw would give evidence against 
Colson. When he beats up a lag, the other man’s always 
the ageressor. If he bumps a screw they hush it up and 
call it a brainstorm. Take you years to understand that, 
but it’s one of the things you got to know—and 
remember.” 

“But it was hard luck on Painter, wasn’t it?” asked 
Mansell. 

‘“Ain’t interested,” was the callous reply. “Third 
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lagging for the bottle. Stays in the snob-shop ‘cause of 
a little redhead iron. You see a redhead in the snobs’?”’ 

“Yes, I did,” answered Mansell, while he tried to 
grasp at the other man’s meaning. “A young ginger 
fellow, about seventeen or so.” 

“Yeh. That's him. ‘That’s why Mister bucking 
Painter hangs on in the snob-shop. No, I ain’t interested 
in what he cops for hard luck or not.” 

“What’s the bottle?’ Mansell blurted out. “Three 
laggings you said.”’ 

“Oh, they’ve got lots of fancy names for it in the law 
courts and in the newspapers—you know—but the 
Rockville teim’s as good as any. Doesn’t talk round the 
subject anyway.” Weldon was apparently disappointed 
at the turn the conversation had taken, and Mansell 
hastened to change the subject. 

“Is there anyone you know in the carpenters’?” he 
asked. “Anyone I could be certain about having a jaw 
with?” 

“Sure. Nearly all good fellas in that party,” Weldon 
answered at once. “But pal with Art Cobb if he'll let 
you. Bloody finest man in Rockville, bar none.” 

“Do you know,” asked the younger man, hesitatingly. 
“Do you mind if I say thanks for what you’ve done. ...” 

“Cut out that,” came from the big man curtly. “I’m 
not runnin’ a Sunday School. You look like a good 
hook, I said before. That’s all.’’ Mansell was burning 
to ask another question, but thought better of it. He’d 
behaved like a “bloody fool’ quite sufficiently, he 
decided. 

“Widger seeing to things for you?” Weldon asked in 
a low voice. ‘“‘Getting a bit of stuff and so on?” Mansell 
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answered “Yes” and said no more until Weldon’s name 
was Called from the gate and he departed to see the 
doctor. 

Late in the afternoon, Principal Warder Tetter ap- 
peared. A bullet-headed, pugilistic-looking Canadian, 
he read from a scrap of paper—‘‘Eight-six-six, Mansell, 
yeh, you wanta see me about the carpenters’ shop? You're 
a good carpenter, ain’t. ya? Well, Nevins wants a 
coupla men just now. See the chief an’ say I told you. 
Wan back, sir,” and the interview was over without 
Mansell having spoken a word. 

About an hour afterwards the Chief Warder made his 
appearance, and Mansell put forward his réquest, taking 
care first of all to make it clear that he had been ordered 
to do so. “Mansell. Carpenters’. Right.’ The official 
scribbled with a scrap of pencil. “One back, sir,” and 
again Mansell had the feeling of a piece of well-oiled 
machinery being set in motion. 

At locking-up time that evening, as Widger threw 
the now-customary piece of paper on Mansell’s bed, he 
remarked: 

“You can ask to go out to-morrow, son. Your party- 
shift ll be through in the morning. You can go out 
to-morrow night, and start in the carpenters’ on Wednes- 
day.” Mansell grinned contentedly. There was no need 
for speech. 

On Tuesday evening, back in his cell, he waited 
eagerly at the door while supper was being served, to 
see if Weldon had anything to say to him, but appar- 
ently the man next door was busy, for he did not appear, 
From his place three doors away, Painter, his face badly 
swollen and bruised, essayed a wistful and twisted smile. 
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Mansell looked past him, and turned slowly round as 
young Hartley moved along the landing towards him. 

“Back again, old chap,” he commenced, “I’mso.. . 

“Buck off, see?” said Mansell, roughly, and grinned 
inwardly as he congratulated himself for snapping out 
the phrase with so much of curtness and menace. 
Hartley winced, and a spiteful, vicious look came over 
his young face. 

fem, so thats...” 

“Buck off, see?” Mansell snarled again, and the 
youngster departed without another word. 

Weldon was at his door when Mansell turned. “H’m 
—learnin’,” Was all his comment, but there was a smile 
on his brown, haggard face. ‘Don’t forget to tell Art 
I slipped you to see him,” he went on. “Be O.K. there. 
S’long now.” 

The minute Mansell closed his door he felt mean, 
felt sorry for Painter, sorry for having hurt the youthful 
Hartley’s feelings. Poor little bastard. No matter what 
he was, it wasn’t right to wither him with a word like 
that. Even if he . . . anyway, blast it, he was only a 
child and he was certainly very . . . even if he put 
scent on himself and pouted his lips, was it right to 
snarl at him hke a wolf? Painter’s face was all swollen 
and black. Any blacker he’d be a negro. The young 
redhead in the snob-shop. ““Black but comely’’—a picture 
he had seen. But that was a woman, and this was a 
convict. Painter had three laggings. Knew by this time 
what he. . . . Mansell gripped the table hard, and tried 
to think clearly. That big fellow next door had taken 
him out of a bunch of trouble. Because he was a ‘“‘good 
hook,” whatever that was, and wasn’t a bloody fool. Was 
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he? What was the carpenter’s shop like? Would he be 
able to use the tools? Art Cobb—fellow like Weldon, 
he supposed. Good mechanic, very likely. “Bloody 
finest man in Rockville.’ Carpentry, could manage all 
right. That was better. Better thinking. Funny things 
and people in a jail. Was this one of the things—his 
thinking like this? Never did anything like it before. 
Before. Never saw anyone before like—oh, buck off, 
see? He walked up and down the cell. 
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EVINS, the master-carpenter, was a tall, thin, 
Bi hironced person with a shock of mouse- 
coloured hair and a Guernsey accent almost too good to 
be true. 

“Zo you be a carpenter?” he drawled. ‘Well, us’ll 
zoon know ’bout thaat. There’s a felly messen in yon 
wheel. Put en right, will ee? Tools be there-over,” and 
walked away, 

Pleased by the different reception, Mansell took off 
his coat and started to repair the wheel without appre- 
_hension, although he had never done one before. ‘The 
shop was airy and well-built, smelt of pine-sawdust, and 
was a much more pleasant place than any he had yet 
seen in Rockville. 

A man came to help him find a piece of wood, and 
gossiped cheerfully. Mansell said little, and looked 
around for someone who might be Art Cobb. He picked 
a tall, thin, hard-looking man of about thirty, who was 
working at a bench, and who bore some general resemb- 
lance to Weldon. 

“Is that Art Cobb?” he asked the man who was 
helping him, and motioned towards the person he 
meant. 

“No. Cobb’s out just now,” the other man answered, 
and went back to his bench. 

For a couple of hours Mansell worked without paying 
much attention to anything except the job in hand. As 
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dinner-time approached other men drifted in, carrying 
tool-bags, and grouped about, washing their hands. 

‘“D’you want to see me?” asked a voice, and Mansell 
turned round to see a tiny, slim, square-shouldered man 
of about thirty-two or three regarding him from the 
hardest pair of grey eyes he had ever seen. “I’m Cobb,” 
he explained. | 

“Yes,” said Mansell, repressing his surprise. “Bill 
Weldon told me to talk to you as soon as I got here.” 

“Oh yes. Big Bill a pal of yours?” curtly. 

“Yes. Done me a good turn or two already. I’m new 
here.” 

“Know all about you,” Cobb cut in. “Well,” he con- 
tinued. “If you’re a pal of Big Bill’s you’re O.K. Sing 
out for anything you want You doing a trade test?” 

“I believe so. Have to put a felloe in this wheel.” 

“Can you?” again curtly. 

“Not sure,” said Mansell, “think I can.” 

' Cobb turned to the man who had been talking to 
Mansell earlier in the day. “Here, Brummy,” he said, 
“sive him a hand with this wheel, after dinner, while 
Nev is away. ,Nothing else you want just now, is there?’ 
he asked. ‘“‘Got a bit of stuff and so on?” 

“O.K., thanks,” answered Mansell, busy marvelling at 
the little man’s quiet way of taking it for granted that 
he ran the workshop and all the officials. 

‘See you after dinner, then. Time to clear now, near 
enough. S’long.” And Ccbb went back to his bench. 

In the hall, Weldon asked at once: “Seen Art?” and 
was obviously pleased when Mansell told what had 
occurred. “Big fella, Cobb,’ he commented. “Million 
per cent guts. Only one fault that I know. Bloody fool 
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about one subject. Socialist. Wants to wipe out all the 
rich people.’ Mansell stayed silent. He knew nothing 
about socialism except, vaguely, that it meant preaching 
in. Hyde Park. Certainly he had not thought of a 
socialist as a tense dynamic little convict. 

“Art wants no rich people,’ Weldon went on. “All 
wrong as I see it. Ali wrong. I’m a robber, same as you. 
Don’t rob poor folks. Got nothin’. Rob where the 
money is. No rich, can’t rob. That’s why I think Art’s 
a fool. But he’s the bloody finest man in Rockville, and 
I’m tellin’ you.” 

In the afternoon “Brummy” lent a hand with the 
wheel to such good purpose that when the lanky warder 
returned it was ready. 

“Got en done?” he asked, as he stopped at the bench. 
“Hay, got en done finely. An’ nonebody helped ’ee, I'll 
wager,” he added with a grin. “Well, if ’ee wants to 
stay here a while ’ee can have a jaab.” 

“Thank you,” said Mansell, “I’d like to work 
here.” : 

Besides Nevins, the carpenter, there was another 
warder in the shop, whose sole concern was to maintain 
discipline. A heavy, dark-moustached man, hard-eyed 
and with an ugly scowl, he had only glared at Mansell 
during the morning and the early part of the afternoon. 
Now, as Nevins departed, satisfied, the other official 
approached. Mansell did not like the man’s face, was 
afraid of his hard cruel mouth and ferocious stare, and 
decided to keep out of this warder’s way as much. as 
possible. There were very few lengths to which a man 
of that appearance would not go, Mansell knew, besides 
which he suspected a strain of absolute cruelty from the 
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line of the man’s mouth. Opposite Mansell’s bench the 
warder stopped, glared, and spoke curtly. 

‘Stayin’ here?” he asked. 

“Yes, sir,” Mansell answered. “I think Mr. Nevins is 
satisfied that I can do the work.” 7 

“Huh,” was the unflattering comment. “Y’know 
wotcha gotta do here? Do your work. Don’t talk. Don’t 
wandrabout.” ‘There was a bullying snarl in the way 
the man bit off his words. ‘Don’t gettouta my sight,” 
he went on. “Keep your place clean. Here,’ he pointed. 
‘Pile them baulks up there, see. Not that way. There.” 
.Mansell piled the timbers as he was shown, raising a 
little parapet at one end of the bench 

‘An’ don’t get sneakin’ in there to read newspapers, 
see,’ snarled the warder, indicating the sheltered corner 
behind the timbers. “Don’t gettouta my sight. Got 
thate”’ 

“Yes, sir,” Mansell answered quietly. 

“’Nother thing,” the warder continued, laying two or 
three small pieces of wood on top of the newly-made 
parapet. ‘Just let me catcha smokin’ in the shittiss, 
that’s all. Just let me catcha.” He glared again and 
walked heavily away, leaving Mansell depressed and 
angry, in a cold rage at his own helplessness. “The man 
was so evidently a sadist. It was not going to be easy 
working under such a person. 

Remembering the injunction to keep the place clean, 
he fetched a broom and commenced to sweep behind 
the bench, taking care not to get out of the warder’s 
sight at the sheltered end. After a moment he started 
slightly, and took a furtive peep at the warder’s back. He 
was afraid. The thing was so manifestly a trap. That 
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mouth. He’d been right about the cruelty. A cigarette 
was lying in the sawdust and, after a second’s hesitation, 
_ he swept it into a corner with the rubbish. Why should 
a man want to do things like that? Go to such lengths 
to get one into trouble? He kept to the other end of 
the bench, and worked there until the man called 
Brummy approached him. 

“Art told us to give you a draw if you wanted one,” 
he began. ‘Follow me into the lav and I'll leave a fag 
on the seat, lighted.” 

“But, listen,’ Mansell protested. ‘He says——’” He 
pointed to the bullying warder. 

“Oh, don’t take no notice of him,” was the astound- 
ing reply. “One of the best, old Simmy. Never cased a 
man in his life. S’prisin’ to me,” Brummy continued, 
“that he ain’t worked you a smoke ’fore now. Always 
good to a lifer, Simmy is.” 

Hardly believing his ears, Mansell followed the other 
man, and enjoyed a quiet smoke in the “‘shittiss,” while 
he tried to sort things out from this new angle. Appear- 
ances counted for nothing, it seemed. A warder sniffed 
and apologised and was deprecatory, but you ‘didn’t get 
away with it” if you did anything wrong. Another 
snarled and bullied, but was “‘always good to a lifer.” 
As he recollected the phrase, he felt a little welling-up 
of self-pity, which gradually merged into a contented 
curiosity when he remembered the man’s thoughtful- 
ness, the careful way in which he had done the one or 
two things that really mattered, and his extreme 
caution. Had to be pretty cautious, Mansell judged. 
Do one kindness to the wrong man and-—finish, he 
supposed. Hence the snarl and bullying manner. He 
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remembered a phrase from a book—‘defence mechan- 
isms.” 

He smoked contentedly, far more so than he had done 
in the hospital, although even there the tobacco had 
acted like magic on his straining nerves and incipient 
fears. As he blew a cloud of smoke carefully downwards 
he reflected that perhaps the very reason, the only 
reason, why one was not allowed to smoke was that the 
tobacco acted like magic on one’s straining nerves and 
incident fears. That evening, on the landing in “A” 
hall, Weldon, who was talking to another man, stopped 
him as he passed. 

“This is Reg Curt,” he said. “He’s O.K.” Mansell 
looked at the stranger in silence, not knowing what to 
say. It seemed ridiculous to say ‘““How do you do?” or 
things like that. Curt saved him the trouble. Appar- 
ently he wasted no words on formalities. 

“Fixed up satisfactorily with Nevins?” he asked, and 
as Mansell replied that he was, the other continued, 
“Staying there?” 

“Yes,” said Mansell. ““Think so. Why?” 

“Got any dough?” was Curt’s next question. 

“No.” Mansell was slightly mystified. “No one has, 
have they?” 

“Come off it. Big Bill’s told you I’m O.K., hasn’t he?” 
snapped Curt. “Got any dough getatable? Can you send 
for a flim? Ora pony? Want a twirl on your own, or 
rather graft with us, lickalike?” 

Most of what the man said was Greek to Mansell, but 
he gathered that he was being asked to get some money 
for his own use or to share with Weldon and his friends. 
Curt being the middleman in whatever the transaction 
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would be. For a moment he thought the thing was a 
cheap swindle, but promptly decided that Weldon’s 
attitude and activities were sufficient guarantee, and 
answered: “Yes. Can send for some. How?” 

“Give Bill a stiff on Thursday,’ Curt told him. 
“Write it small, so’s it can be got rid of if necessary. 
Weldon'll tell you how to manage the rest,” and he 
slipped away, leaving Mansell outside Weldon’s door. 

“You know how we manage things here,” Weldon 
said quietly, and although he had only the vaguest 
notion, Mansell answered “‘Yes.”’ 

“Send for a flim first,” Weldon went on. “A fiver’ll 
be plenty for you, for the time being. You can muck 
in with us if you like. Best way. Cobb does, and 
Wheeler, and Reg, and a few more. Saves trouble and 
worry, and you don’t get bucked about by the screws 
if they know there’s a few of you.” 

“O.K.,” said Mansell. “I'll give you the—the stiff 
on Thursday. Morning or evening?’ 

“Morning, first thing,” Weldon told him. ‘Mean- 
while, sing out for anything you want. Smoke, chew, 
newspaper, bit of grub—and remember,” he went on, 
“no talking. This jail’s full of rats. Good job you've 
got no idea how far they’ll go—”’ 

“I don’t understand,’”’ Mansell interrupted. ‘“‘How far 
they'll go to do what?” 

“To do an injury to anyone,” Weldon snapped. 
~ There’s curious things in jail and—listen, son,” the big 
fellow was speaking very gravely—‘‘one of the things is 
that four jail walls make a magnifying-glass. Have you 
| got that?” he asked almost fiercely. 

“No,” said Mansell, “I haven’t. Meaning what?” 
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‘Meaning that whatever little dirt is in a man the four 
walls magnify it, bring it out. Oh, I know,” as Mansell 
was about to interrupt. “Supposed to do the opposite. 
Doesn't. When a man’s thoughts hit the wall and turn 
back inside him they go crooked, and if there’s any dirt 
in him it shows. Microscope, I said. People who'd be 
only ordinary mean, lousy bastards outside, will go to 
the most insane lengths to injure someone in a jail; a 
man who’s moderately timid in the big world is a crawl- 
ing coward in prison; people who'd be just slightly 
effeminate in freedom, as soon as they get in jail——’ 
He broke off. “You'll see for yourself,’ he wound up. 
“For the time being, just remember what I said. No 
talking at random until your money comes, nor after- 
wards either.”’ 

Mansell closed his door slowly, and wished for some- 
where to write. You had to “have two years in” before 
you could write in a notebook, he knew. Yet he was 
hankering to write about the events of the day—particu- 
larly about the cruel-faced, snarling kindly warder and 
the curious things Weldon had told him. But there was 
nowhere to write except on the walls, in scratch-marks. 
as hundreds of others had done. 

He walked up and down for a long time, thinking 
over the subject, forming the sentences he would have 
written, resolving his semi-chaotic impressions into 
something like clarity, until he noticed that he was 
carrying on a sort of dialogue with himself. He had 
done this as a child, but it had disappeared in his school- 
days. Now he was doing it again. Was that the four- 
wall microscope magnifying one of his weaknesses 
already? What others would it enlarge and bring out? 
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“If there’s any little dirt in a man, t Bie ee Ss 
could hear Weldon’s voice clearly. Wt at, hittle dirt was in ~ ‘,. : 
him, and when would it come onith ” Clat™ “ 

That night he woke with a st tSdmetime o1 on. Ciera 
morming. For a moment he 14y ofderin _ where. -he™ 
was, wondering what had wakeri. ehirh; intil suddenly, 
he was conscious of two things ‘he had ver-knowh.~ 
before. A terrible gripping sickenirtigschy  WasatOut 
his solar plexus, and he knew that it was his first real 
experience of fear. At the same time, and weirdly in- 
congruous, he felt a sweeping, devastating, burning 
desire for a woman to comfort and love him. Fear and 
desire he had’ known before, or thought he knew, but 
nothing like the man-fear and woman-want that tore 
him to pieces now. Curiously, in spite of his terror 
and craving, he noted that the first feeling gave way to 
the second, re-established itself, gave way again—a 
horrible oscillation. 

Prisonprisonprisonprisonprison. For life for ever for 
years for life cold prison cold fear for life no girl no 
life cold girl prisonprison for life girl Jean Jean Jean 
for life. He was crying and clenching his hands when 
he remembered the words of the man next door. Then 

_ there was only the cold of the cell floor as he walked 
up and down. 

Did everyone do this, he wondered? Did everyone 
wake in fear and craving, and then walk up and down 
and go to work next morning pretending nothing had 
happened? Or was he different? Weaker? Stronger? 
He walked on the cold floor for a long time, the 
' dialogue-thinking of his schooldays proceeding un- 

; checked, until the spy-hole in his door slid back, and a 
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gruff voice inquired “what was up.” Then he got back 
to bed and slept immediately. 


* ¥* * * * 


Tidying your cell in the morning was a strange busi- 
ness. You had to remember such funny things, such as 
not to put the lid on the water-can, nor to put your 
shoes together, nor to leave your stool near the table. 
Worst of all, every morning you had to hold yourself 
back all over again from treating the whole affair as 
ridiculous and leaving things in their normal positions. 
You wouldn’t get away with that, so you put one shoe 
-on each side of the cell and placed your stool exactly 
in the centre, where you wouldn’t dream of sitting on it. 
Then you folded your blankets into a fantastic nursery- 
rhyme pattern, and put one of your canvas slippers each 
side of the stool, carefully pretending all the time that 
all this was natural and reasonable. ‘Then you didn’t 
wash again—might dim the polished basin—but you'd 
wash to-morrow, or maybe Sunday, when the basin 
didn’t have to be polished. Then you picked all the 
little pieces of dirt and fluff off the soft-tarred floor 
where they stuck, and you remembered very carefully 
that it was no business of yours why the floor was tarred 
like that. Very likely it wasn’t so that the dirt would 
stick to it. Your name was Mansell—eight-six-six Man- 
sell—and it had nothing to do with you. Even if it was 
tarred for that—chiboo tson. Lead on, there—you didn’t 
have to ask about anything. “Outside.” That was what 
they said if you asked. The way to do was like Wheeler 
and Curt and the rest—know all the rules, and evade 
them. That reminded him, to-morrow was Thursday, 
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and he’d send for the “flim,” the five pounds, to his 
mother. Afford it? Oh, well, she’d send it. Sing out for 
anything you need, Weldon had said. Anything he 
wanted! Jesusjesusjesus anything he wanted. But 
he did need a smoke for the shop and if they 
had anything to eat—oh, he knew what he wanted 
all right. A girl, and some food, and a big drink, and 
some books. Write that down. Funny. Demands from 
the universe—a girl and some food a big drink some 
books. Not much. Write that—forgot no paper or 
pencil. Tell it to Big Bill, though, and see what he’d 
say. Probably take the whole thing seriously. Funny, 
just the same. | 

There was a hubbub on the landing outside his door 
as he was unlocked. —Two men were quarrelling 
violently, both terribly excited, both apparently insane 
with passion and hatred. No one seemed to be paying 
much attention, and Mansell edged nearer. 

“Have it yer own way,” one was shouting, in a harsh 
screaming voice. ‘Thirty thousand, yeh say.” He 
stopped to sneer in a childish manner very pitiable to 
see. | 
“Yes,” roared the other one, a small, bald-headed man 
with a little grey moustache and blank eyes. “Yes. 
Thirty thousand. An’ there never was a footbali crowd 
in Sunderland like that.” 

“Sunderland, yeh bastard, Sunderland?” ‘The first 
man was choking with rage, waving his arms, his fingers 
clutching. A tall, grey-haired man, with wrinkled face 
and blank eyes, he seemed about to murder the smaller 
man. “There’s better men in Sunderland than you, yeh 
bastard,” he screamed, clutching for the other man’s 
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throat. A warder passed. “Now, Fitz,” he said casually. 
‘Now, Boddy. Git out of it an’ shut up.” The two men 
walked away quietly, together. 

Mansell almost ran to the cell next door. ‘“Who’re 
they?” he asked, panting in his eagerness. ‘“What’s it 
about? Are they dangerous?” | 

“Who's what?” asked Weldon. “Oh, them. That’s 
nothin’. Only two lifeis,” he explained. ‘““That’s all. 
Old Boddy’s done sixteen, and Fitz is in his seventeenth. 
Get excited easy, but it’s all right. Nothin’ to an old 
lifer. Sorry, kid,” he broke off. ‘Forgot—you’re 
different. You’re young, and you'll be finished your 
time before they’ve——” Mansell was gone, back to his 
cell, although it was nearly working-time, and the chill- 
ing grip was on his solar plexus again. Nothin’ to an 
old lifer—— 

He was depressed and silent as he fell in with his 
working party on the parade ground. On his right was 
the towering granite greyness of ‘‘A” hall, to the left 
an inner wall with a row of primitive box-and-bucket 
“lavatories” at its foot. In front was another inside wall, 
with the big outer wall showing behind it. There was 
perfect silence on the parade-ground. It was a foggy 
morning, and the long lines of men, drawn up in work- 
ing-parties, looked strange and unreal in their clown- 
like crimson and purple smocks and canvas leggings. 
Away at the head of the parade-ground the figures faded 
into nothingness, for the fog was thick. ‘The whole scene 
was ghostly, the more so because of the utter silence, 
accentuated this morning because the principal warder 
in charge was “‘a bastard.” 

He waited now, delaying before giving the order for 
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the parties to march off, glaring at the warders, wheel- 
ing suddenly on his heel to see if someone were out 
of place, shedding a sinister gloom on the whole parade 
before he allowed the men to march away to work. Sud- 
denly, there was a chuckling clamour, just where he 
stood. He whirled about, his mouth set hard, as if he 
had been waiting for exactly this. ‘Then he took out a 
notebook and examined it minutely, not allowing his 
gaze to stray to the ground, where three excited jack- 
daws were conducting a frenzied love affair right at his 
feet. Men craned their necks gradually, very gradually, 
warders set their lips hard and looked fixedly in front 
of them. Principal Warder Bellberry read solemnly 
from his notebook. Someone tittered, someone else 
tittered, a convict exploded into choking laughter as the 
birds fluttered and chocked and chuckled right over 
the feet of the grim figure in blue—and Bellberry roared 
“March off!’ in sheer discomfiture as the jackdaws 
finished their love-making in fluttering, chattering 
clamour. Mansell was almost hysterical with repressed 
laughter, apparently not alone, for as party after party 
of men passed the inner gates there was a chorus of 
guffaws, before the birds concluded their affairs, and 
flapped chuckling away to “A” hall roof. 


CHAPTER VII 


OCKVILLE itself. Not the prison—the heath. 

Granite and greyness and hills—long, low, bare 
hills with only a gully or tor to break the smoothness 
of their outlines. Greyish-green for the most part, or 
marred by bare patches, they range behind one another, 
row upon row of hills, away to the horizon. Down the 
deepest valley-centre the river Bleak tumbles and heaves 
on its way across the moor, spanned only by one stone 
bridge and two or three flimsy wooden ones. On the 
flats near the river some large stretches of tillage break 
the monotony—rough tillage, patchy and irregular, un- 
like the geometric neatness of the plough-lands. The 
cause of the patchiness is apparent in the presence of 
hundreds of men, scattered about in long irregular 
lines, each man digging a little strip when ordered, rest- 
ing when ordered, digging again. The patchiness is 
being accentuated as the long line of diggers bend their 
backs to the bellowed command of “Tops off!’’ remove 
the upper squares of turf, and rest on their spades as 
they await the order to dig. 

Weldon, the big Scotch-American, was carrying on a 
muttered conversation with the next digger, as they 
rested after removing the tops. 

“I think he’ll be O.K. now, Reg,” he was saying. 
‘“Man’s got any guts in him at all, Cobb’ll soon put him 
right.” 

“Don’t know why your botherin’, Bill,’ the man 
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beside him answered. He cleaned his spade, and cut a 
scrap of tobacco as he did so. Then, ostentatiously 
wiping his forehead as he mouthed the chew, he went 
on, “Seems just a weaklin’ to me. Nothin’ to him. 
Booked for the choir, if ever I saw one.” 

He was a brown, wiry, hard-faced man of Australian 
speech, with the cool, steady eyes of his trade, and the 
alertness of the predatory animal—Reg Curt, Sydney 
card-sharper, confidence-man, and three times convict. 
“No,” he went on, “no use. Choir, inside of six 
months.” 

“Think you're wrong, Reg,’ Weldon answered 
quietly, commencing to use the spade as a roar of “Dig 
in!” set the line of men in motion. ‘‘Never made a mis- 
take that way, me. And why I’m bothering,’ he went 
on, panting at his work, “just don’t like to see it happen, 
that’s all.” 

There were six parties of men working on the long 
level stretch of land—‘“‘the bogs,” as the place was called, 
although it was good land.- Each senior official kept 
his own crowd of men together, supervised their move- 
ments and the work, trailed a gun loosely in one hand 
as he walked, and was apparently negligent, even agree- 
able, passing a jocular remark to his men from time to 
time. His junior stood a little way back, alone, alert, 
silent, with a gun held ready and the loop of a club 
slung loosely at his side. ‘Thus the men worked and 
talked—to the right, a man with a gun; to the left, a 
man with a gun; behind, a man with gun and club; 
behind again, armed men on horses, riding in circles 
like cowboys round a herd; behind all, solitary watchers 
on high points, each near a wooden post bearing a tele- 
phone. 
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No—not behind all, for beyond this was the moor, the 
marshy flats and green-covered bog-holes, the low long 
hills merging into hills, with never a road between, and 
the river Bleak, winding away to Carrytown and the 
north. ¢ 

Weldon looked from side to side before he spoke 
again. “Think they’ve guessed anything?” he asked, 
very quietly. 

The Australian, too, Peneen around. “No,” he 
answered at last. “Everything same as always. When’s 
itp” 

‘About three,’”’ was the muttered reply, “and they’re 
crazy. Iwo hours I give ’em, and,” Weldon added, ‘I’m 
sorry. Not only for them. Was figurin’ to get that 
young Mansell out here soon. ’Fore he breaks.” 

“Huh,” said Curt. “Getcha. After this,” he paused, 
“they'll think five times ’fore they let a lifer——” 

“Yeh. Be a year before he gets out on the bogs now— 
after this.” 

This. Neither man got any nearer to saying what was 
in his mind. Nor was there any need. Along the line of 
two hundred men, perhaps two score knew and waited, 
and to all of them ‘“‘this” meant but one thing. The 
biggest thing in Rockville. 

It was three o’clock. Midway through the afternoon’s 
work a certain tiny slackness gradually appeared. Every- 
thing was as usual, almost. Not quite as usual, for one 
could feel a throb of expectation, a strained waiting, 
among the men who dug. Certainly, Principal Officer 
Lem Tetter could feel it. Thirty years on the convict 
lands had made him expert in reading the signs in rain- 
cloud and fog-bank, and in the eyes and hands of 
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men. He walked casually past one of the armed riders. 

“It’s goin’ to be here in a minute,” he muttered. “So 
yeh keep one eye be the river and one too-wards Dove 
Hill,’ and was making his way back to the working lines 
when it happened. 

A hoarse, confused gabble and roar came from the far 
end of the line, where twenty men piled together in ~ 
deadly fight, falling and rising again, striking and being 
struck, by fist or stick or spade, and roaring like beasts all 
the time. ‘The senior warders closed in,not hurriedly, but 
as men doing a job of work. Guns ready, clubs loose, 
loud-voiced in command, they closed around the 
struggling tangle of men, while the horseback riders 
circled closer and the watchers by the telephones 
clutched their instruments and surveyed the writhing 
group. A whistle shrilled, another, and another. Young 
warders came running, white-faced, finger on trigger, 
mouths twitching, to stand foolishly on the edge of the 
whirling mass, whence men emerged, looked round, and 
plunged in again, with oath and blow, to strike appar- 
ently at random. First one and then another man was 
caught and dragged away, to quieten immediately. Soon 
there were only half a dozen men struggling on the 
ground, and the noise subsided, so that one could hear, 
insistent, imperative, and thinly shrill, the screaming 
note of a far-away whistle. 

Old Lem Tetter was the first to separate the sound 
from the clamour around the fight. ““Bejees, I knew it,” 
he roared. ‘““They’ve done us, the bastards. Lookatem, 
lookatem, lookatem.’’ He was screaming now, and foam- 
ing at the mouth, a different being from the man who 
_ had looked on a moment before, smiling in cynical good 
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humour, while the men bashed and battered at one 
another. 

‘‘Lookatem!” he screamed again, pointing to where, 
already far away, five tiny figures were scurrying across 
the moor in the opposite direction from the fight. The 
noise and confusion were still too great for Tetter to 
be heeded or understood, and, snarling, he grabbed a 
gun from the nearest man, fired a shot in the air, and 
pointed in the direction of the running men. ‘“Gettem, 
the bastards,’ he screamed harshly, “gettem, gettem. 
They've done us,” and raced for the end of the line, 
headed off the men who remained at that end, and 
started to herd them roughly towards the-centre of the 
field. With curse and threat the warders drove the 
groups of men apart, and started them hurriedly on their 
way back to the prison, while the horsemen spurred 
after the fugitives, firing, and the outlying watchers 
raced to cut them off. Too late. Already they were 
across the river and over a marsh, safe from the 
riders, since not even the hardy heath-ponies could 
follow them. Cursing, the mounted men galloped for 
the stone bridge, while, far away, other men could be 
seen hurrying from the prison, where now a bell was 
clanging, towards the far side of the marsh and the first 
line of hills. It was going to be an “all-night job,” not 
merely a “stoppo”’ affair of an hour or two. 

Weldon, with his work-party, trudged sullenly and 
silently along the main road to the prison. ‘There was 
no talking, not even the muttered phrases of a convict- 
party on the march, for these were different people— 
these warders who snarled and threatened, with ready 
club and gun, the very men with whom they had been 
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on semi-jocular terms an hour before. Even the most 
trivial commands were given with a curse or menace, 
for—the great and final crime had been committed. A 
man had gone. Rape, robbery, murder, incest and a host 
of nameless things were but the merest commonplace to 
these men—broadminded by contact, they might say. 
But a man had gone, had stolen himself, the vilest 
robbery of them all. Worse than that, five had gone 
together, while the warders were—fingers whitened on 
gun-triggers—while the warders were watching a made- 
up fight. ‘There was no talking as the men tramped back 
to the jail. 

Mansell was climbing the stairs as Weldon reached 
the landing. “What is it?’ he asked eagerly. 
‘“What’s——”’ 

“Shut up. They'll case you. Five away, on the bogs,” 
Weldon answered hurriedly as he entered his cell. Man- 
sell stood at his own door for a second or two, wonder- 
ing why the other man had been so scared, until a push 
on the chest sent him staggering back into the cell, and 
the door slammed with a crash and a rattle, viciously. 
Almost, he could feel, as if someone hoped he would 
have a hand or foot in the way. 

He sat down, pale and angry. It was the first time 
he had been struck without striking back, and he 
trembled a little as he remembered that even Weldon 
had looked afraid. Why? ‘Five away, on the bogs.” 
Five men had escaped, but why were they, the others, 
frightened and cowering? Why did people want to slam 
a door on your fingers because there were five away on 
the bogs? 

Only the Rockville silence answered. It was mid- 
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afternoon, but already the night-silence had descended 
on the place, and the jail was waiting. Mansell waited, 
for movement, for news, for anything. Something must 
happen, he kept telling himself, something must 
happen. ‘The silence could not go on like this. 

The silence continued. At supper-time the doors 
were opened. One by one, the suppers thrust in, the 
doors closed again, so that no one spoke. There was no 
movement, no sound until, suddenly loud by contrast, 
there came the trudge of boots outside. Hastily he 
climbed to his window and looked, painfully craning, 
down on to the yard. A group of warders was passing, 
ten or twelve at least, with something m their midst 
at which they clutched and twisted, although it was 
deadly passive, tottering drunkenly, as it was pulled 
this way and that, in the direction of the solitary 
cells. 

Mansell looked and sickened. He saw, or thought he 
saw (perhaps it was imagination, he repeated aloud) a 
great splash of blood on all one side of a head and face, 
a torn, mud-plastered shirt, one bare foot, trampled and 
retrampled accidentally by uniform boots. ‘That was all. 
“Four away, on the bogs,” he heard himself saying 
loudly, “four away on the——’ and stopped. For he 
could see a face under the blood-splash, although he was 
down from the window now and walking the cell floor. 
He could see a face, and it was his own. Then, for the 
first time, he realised that during every second he had 
been in Rockville, there had been with him constantly, 
only just buried, the thought that he might get out— 
that he might be “one away.” Now he knew that he 
would never attempt it, even if he were to die, grey- 
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dressed, an old man mumbling in a cell. Never, he knew 
1t. 

Half an hour later, he knew it even more clearly. 
Another scuffing was outside, and two men passed, 
chained together, with people who dragged unneces- 
sarily at chains and poked unnecessarily with clubs. 
“Two away, on the bogs,” he said, and laughed sud- 
denly. 

Just before dark they fetched another, a big man, 
snarling and defiant, still resisting the thumps and jabs, 
still sufficiently alive to protest, unavailingly withal, 
against the unofficial punishment for having stolen him- 
self. Mansell looked on calmly, as if at a news film. 
“One away,” he muttered, in the tone of one counting 
matches, ‘““One away—on the bogs.” 

He was perfectly calm now, he reflected. His decision 
was taken. He was never going to run away. Was never 
going to be pinched and kicked and twisted. Was quite 
calm. But he did not go to bed. Did anyone else, he 
wondered? The place felt as if everyone was waiting and 
watching as he was, although there was now no move- 
ment or sound. | 

Just after midnight, as he guessed it by the moon, he 
went to bed. For now there was no one away, since, a 
few minutes before, a whimpering child or something 
like that had passed under his window, with an attend- 
ance of heavy footfalls and an occasional sodden thump 
as of someone beating a drum that was loose, loose and 
flabby and torn. | 
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J ALL, Manzell, think ’ee’ll like it yerr7’’ Nevins 

had hardly spoken during the month Mansell 
had worked in the shop. Now he was obviously pre- 
pared to gossip. 

“Yes, sir,” Mansell answered civilly. “Like the work. 
Like the people. Getting on well enough, I think.” 

“Oh, aye. Oh, aye,” the warder-rustic agreed, while 
Mansell smiled inwardly, as he had done a dozen 
times already at the man’s bucolic speech and ways. 
Vaguely (he wondered from where) he had had the im- 
pression that a warder should be a broad-shouldered 
hard-faced man of military appearance with a Cockney 
accent. Here was Nevins, straight out of Anatole France 
by his speech, smiling genially and looking as guileless 
and good-humoured as a rustic at a fair. That was his 
real character, too, Mansell reflected—genuinely good- 
humoured and kindly. (But what did he do when there 
were five away on the—) 

“Now,” Nevins went on, “I been mindin’ an eye on 
‘ee, an’ I be sure enough that ’ee’ll get on well yerr. 
Knows Cobb well, don’t ’ee?” he asked. 

“Oh, yes,’ Mansell answered. “Know him well 
enough.” 

‘An’ Bill Wheeler?”’ Wheeler was a burly carpenter, 
a friend of Cobb’s, the only other socialist in Rockville. 

‘Wheeler, too,” Mansell agreed. “Get on well with 
him.” 
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“Wall, Manzell, if ’ee stick by they folks, arl good- 
enough an’ ’ee can bide yerr. Got a laang time, Manzell, 


a laang time, an’ the shop be a vair place to work.” He 


paused a minute, and wiped some shavings off the 
bench. “Smart young feller, ’ee be, Manzell,’ he went 
on, ‘very smart young feller. Eddicated, Manzell?”’ 

“Why, yes, pretty well,” the prisoner answered, won- 
dering what the man was getting at. 

“Aye,” said Nevins, abstractedly. “Smart young feller. 

Good workman. Eddicated. Knows Cobb. An’ got a 
laang time to do, a laang time.” Again he stopped, and 
then said abruptly, “Vine smart feller,” as he walked 
away. : 
Mansell was mystified. Why didn’t people speak out? 
At once he smiled to himself, as he realised the impos- 
sibility of anything of the kind. The man was driving 
at something, but what? 

“Heard about Dick?” The question interrupted his 
train of thought suddenly. Wheeler was beside his 
bench, holding a scrap of newspaper in his hand, with 
a small piece of wood shielding it from casual eyes. 

“Who's Dick?’”’ Mansell inquired, and the other man 
came nearer. Very burly and powerful, Bill Wheeler 
was as much out of place in a prison as he was in place 
by a carpenter’s bench. A fine workman, his history was 
told in five words, by himself as a rule:—Carpenter, out- 
of-work, burglar, convict, socialist. Usually he was very 
argumentative, but at the moment he was obviously 


bursting with news. 


“Forgot,” he said. “You wouldn’t know him. Soon 


| will, though. Dick Rogan. Stick-up man. Cleverest 
/ man in England. Just fell again. Five and five.” 
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“Five and five what, Bill?” asked Mansell curiously. 
The phrase had a ludicrous ring. 

“Five penal and five preventive. Ten stretch,” 
answered Wheeler. “Comes next draft, Thursday. 
You'll like him.” 

“Friend of yours?” inquired Mansell. | 

“Sure. Mine and Art’s and Bill Weldon and—and 
anyone that’s right.” 

“That’s what I want,” said Mansell promptly. “You 
say anyone that’s right. Bill Weldon gave me an idea of 
how people divide up here, and I suppose you mean the 
same thing.” 

‘Sure,’ said Wheeler at once. “There’s mugs, and 
sex-people, and half-wits, and people like us—Bill, and 
Reg Curt, and Art, and you and me. That’s how they 
divide up. And then,” he went on, with a far-away look 
in his eyes, ‘then there’s Dick Rogan, all by himself.” 

“Yes?” said Mansell. 

“Yes,” answered Wheeler. “Class by himself. You'll 
see, next week.’ He passed the scrap of newspaper 
across the bench, and Mansell read an ordinary story 
enough. Richard Rogan had held up a bank in Ship- 
field, had shot an assistant in the arm, been arrested, 
and was sentenced to five years’ penal servitude and 
five years’ preventive imprisonment. The report went 
on to point out that Rogan had served five years at 
Rockville for a similar offence. An ordinary story 
enough, and, he reflected, one at which he would hardly 
have glanced a year ago. Now his values were chang- 
ing, and he was interested, although he had only been 
a month on the bogs. He was beginning to accept the 
valuations of people like Weldon and Wheeler. Even 
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while he felt a slight shock and shame at the thought, 

he found himself adding—of better men than himself. 

_ “Tell me about that,” he said eagerly. ‘““Why is Rogan 
‘right’? And how does he know you or Weldon or’— 

he hesitated—‘‘or myself, how does he know ‘we are 

‘right’?” | 

“Cause we are,’ answered Wheeler promptly. 
“Don’t shop people to the screws, nor run after the 
chaplains, nor crawl to governors, nor run with the 
sissies. Just don’t act lousy, that’s all. An’ sticks by our 
friends, an’——”’ 

“Wait,” interrupted Mansell. ‘This was weird, he told 
himself. A burglar was talking ethics, was classifying 
people according to their conduct, just as Weldon, 
another robber, had done. He was being self-righteous 
about it—and appeared to have a case for all that. “Wait 
a minute,” he continued. ‘You got any religion?” 

“No,” said Wheeler, shortly. ‘Socialist. Atheist. 
Why?” 

“Then how do you get your rules? Why shouldn’t a 
man shop people to the screws or be like Painter——” 
Mansell paused, abashed, for Wheeler was staring at him 
curiously, half-doubtfully. “I want to know why you're 
so sure,” he finished, leaving the rest unsaid because 
of the other man’s inquiring gaze. 

“Why? How to——. If it’s a— .” Wheeler was in- 
coherent. “You just know,’ he spluttered. “No right 
feller does them things, that’s all. Can’t be a copper one 
day and a bottle-merchant the next and a cheeses- 
screamer the next, and one of ours the next—that’s all.” 
He was quite final, and Mansell smiled at the other 
man’s dogmatic insistence, while he translated the 
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still-unfamiliar slang. A man couldn’t be an_ in- 
former, a sex-pervert, a religious hypocrite, and a 
person like Cobb or Weldon. That was abundantly 
clear to him already. In a few weeks he had 
spent on the “A” hall landing and in the carpenters’ 
shop, he had learnt that Painter or Hartley had as much 
chance of dining with the King as of being familiar with 
Cobb or any of his few dozen associates. But why not? 
He knew it was useless to pursue the matter any farther 
with Wheeler, and turned the conversation back to the 
original subject. 

“Does Rogan work here when he’s at Rockville?” he 
asked. 

“No. Bogs, nearly always,’ Wheeler told him. 
“Yankee-Irish. Lived outside all his time. Won’t work 
inside.” 

‘“That’s another thing I want to know, if you'll tell me. 
Why can some people do as they like?’ Mansell was 
' eager again. This was important terribly important 
you had to be right and not a sheep or a poor body- 
fool like Painter and you hadn’t to be told “outside” 
when you asked a question Weldon wasn’t told “out- 
side” nor Cobb and Rogan would only work on the 
bogs if he liked but you had to do it and get people to 
take you out of boot-shops it was important—— Wheeler 
was staring at him again. 

“Got a month in yet?” he asked, in a quiet, kindly 
voice. 

‘Yes,’ said Mansell, wonderingly. “Just a month. 
Why?” 

“Nothing. Only—the first month’s the worst for long- 
timers.” Mansell remembered Weldon’s remark about 
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the first month “breaking the lifers,” as Wheeler went 
on; “Good job you got here with Art and us, or you’d 
have taken it bad. Just don’t bother about things for 
~ another week or so——” Slowly, the young lifer realised 
that the big burglar was talking to him as if he were 
a child, a sick child. ‘““Work a bit harder for a few days,” 
continued Wheeler, “and read as much as you can in 
your cell. ‘Then talk to Bill, after you’ve got hold of 
things. Now,” he concluded, “get that handcart 
finished, soon as you can.” 

“Wait for a second,’ Mansell protested. “I want you 
to tell me about Nevins. He’s been talking to me a lot 
and J——’” 

“Don’t worry. Tell you about him later,” was all the 
answer, and Mansell worked hard at the handcart he 
was making until it was time to leave. 


In his cell, he found a printed letter-form. ‘This was 
his first letter as a convict. One had to wait four months. 
That was a long time, and he was greatly excited as he 
grasped the now unfamiliar pen and commenced to 
write, without eating his supper. ‘There was so much he 
had to say, so many thousand things he had to tell. 
My dear Mother, he wrote, hastily, and, an hour later, 
added a comma. 


THE EMPEROR’S PRISON, 
ROCKVILLE. 


If replying to this letter address . . . 866 Mansell, 
T.E.P., Rockville. | 


Rules for correspondenes betwee ves 2m risoners...atie 
friends, 4 7 


x MOHAN'S 
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1. Convicts are allowed to correspond with respect- 
able friends only. 

2. Local police officers will check and report on any 
new address given in a convict’s letter. If the 
police report is unsatisfactory the letter will be 
suppressed. 3 

3. All letters are read by the authorities of The 
Emperor’s Prison. Any objected to will be sup- 
pressed. | 

4. All letters must be uncrossed and clearly written. 
Any letter infringing this rule will be suppressed. 

5. A convict is allowed to write letters as a privilege 
consequent upon gaining stage-marks. If he mis- 

_ behaves, his letters will be suppressed. 

6. No books, money, tobacco, clothing, newspapers 
or other articles may be sent to convicts. Nothing 
of that kind will be received at the prison. 

4. When a convict is entitled to receive a visit (if he 
has earned his stage-marks) he may submit the 
names of those he desires to visit him. The visiting 
order will be forwarded (if the police report 1s 
satisfactory) in due course. 

8. Any person attempting to correspond with a con- 
vict other than through these, the official channels 
of The Emperor’s Prison, is subject to imprison- 
ment, and any convict concerned will be severely 
punished. 


My dear Mother, 

I am very glad to have the opportunity to write you. 
I am sure you’re worrying, but there is no need, as Iam 
all right. No doubt you think of me as suffering greatly, 
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but after a day or two one gets settled down. I am only 
writing a short letter this time, to say I love you. Shall 
have a million things to tell you when next I write. 
| Your loving son, 
Arthur. 
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CHAPTER IX 


as OU goin’ bathin’ to-day, Mansell?” It was a Satur- 

day afternoon, and Weldon would have to “close 
his door” in a minute or two, to stay inside until the 
following Monday morning, except for a walk before 
declining to attend at church on Sunday. 

‘Yes,’ Mansell answered, from his door. ‘Why?’ 

“Work this stiff to Dick Rogan for me. Ain’t seen him 
yet.” Although Weldon was decently educated, he spoke 
the jail-jargon almost always, as did most of his kind, 
preferring to speak of working a stiff rather than of pass- 
ing a letter. He flipped the letter dexterously on to 
Mansell’s table now, from under a book—a small scrap 
of paper tightly folded. 

At the bath-house Mansell had no difficulty in picking 
out his man. The brand-new clothes and boots marked 
the newcomers, and there was only one man who could 
be Rogan. Seven others were in the “draft,” those who 
had arrived on the previous Thursday, but all were 
undersized grey-faced rat-people except two—and one of 
the two was manifestly a ““mug.’”’ Mansell grinned as he 
found himself classifying the man—a tall, precise-looking 
gentlemanly person with a well-trimmed moustache, 
downcast eyes, drooping shoulders, pince-nez and a 
worried look. Rape case, or little girls, Mansell placed 
him, and turned to the only remaining man of the draft. 
This could be no one except Rogan. 

Nearly six feet in height, with broad, square shoulders 
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and a great jutting chest, dark piercing brown eyes 
under a broad brow, full wide mouth and a craggy jaw 
completing a sun-browned clean-shaven face. Even in 
the leisurely gloom of the bath-house he seemed to be 
tensed on tiptoe, to be radiating the same kind of force 
as the tiny Cobb. As Mansell approached him, the man 
edged imperceptibly closer, obviously on the look-out 
for a message. 

“You Rogan?” Mansell inquired in an undertone. 

“Yes.” A deep, rumbling voice, a man-voice, Mansell 
thought. “Got something for me?” 

_ “That’s from Weldon,” he explained, as he passed the 
note. 

“Good,” said Rogan. “How’s Big Bill?” 

“Pretty fair,” answered Mansell, as he filled a bath 
for himself. “He couldn’t get over to see you to-day. 
Anything to tell him?” 

“Sure. What hall’s he in? What hall you in? Who’re 
you? How’s Cobb? Are they bog-working? Give me 
some stuff. Tell Bill to send me some. Say I saw Lil.” 
He poured out the short phrases in a snapping incisive 
way, as if time and words were too precious to be wasted. 

Mansell passed him a piece of tobacco, mentally con- 
trasting the man’s brusque demand for it with the usual 
whining sycophancy that preceded such a request. He 
answered Rogan’s questions briefly, discovering, as soon 
as he mentioned his own name, that the man knew all 
about him already. Then they separated and entered 
the two little cubicles to bath. 

On their way outside, Rogan stopped before turning 
away to the “‘draft-cells,’ where all new men stayed for 
the first day or two. 
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‘How long you done?” he asked, holding Mansell’s 
eyes. 

“A few weeks,” said Mansell slowly, “just a few weeks, 
here.” 

“Over the first strain?” inquired Rogan, and then, 
without waiting for an answer, “Come see me if any- 
thing wrong. Like you.” He might have been the 
governor, Mansell thought, by the way he spoke. Here 
was a man on the first day of a long sentence, yet already 
he was assuming and asserting his ability to put things 
right for other people. He stared again, curiously, at 
the man’s face, looking harder than he had intended into 
‘a great live, deep, frightening pair of brown eyes that 
were not frightening any longer, but soft and warm and 
reliable—Dick Rogan, the stick-up man—had probably 
shot people—yet looked like your mother—five and five— 
three times a convict—he would not lead on if they told 
him—Dick Rogan the—— 

. “Better clear,” Rogan’s voice cut in. “Be in ‘A’ hall 
Monday. See you.” Mansell came to himself with a 
start. This, he realised, was the very thing all the experi- 
enced men had spoken of, this losing yourself and fading 
away into semi-consciousness. Weldon, Wheeler, Rogan; 
all of them seemed to know just what happened to a 
lifer in the first month. Some strange equation in 
psychology, of which they, empirically, knew the solu- 
tion. Did the prison doctors know, he wondered? Or 
did they care? Ah, so that was why the tall doctor had 
pretended to be fooled about his heart. He remembered 
that the doctor’s eyes had done the same thing to him. 
They knew, some of them at least. What happened in a 
prison where the doctor didn’t know, or didn’t care, 
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about that first breaking-month? To be a lifer and not 
to—— he shivered a little as he made his way back to 
Ac halls: 

Delivering Rogan’s message to Weldon, he was sur- 
prised by the interest and affection in the man’s voice 
as he questioned him about Rogan. How did Dick 
look? Was he well? Had he been “‘tanned,” beaten up? 
Was he in good spirits? Feel alive, kind of? He was more 
surprised still by the number of people who came to 
make similar inquiries, most surprised of all that the 
number included many of the grey-faced rat-folk and 
several warders. Apparently, Rogan’s arrogance had 
some real basis. Involuntarily, Mansell looked around 
to count the empty cells on the landing. 

“From Art.” Weldon dropped a book on Mansell’s 
table as the supper cocoa came round. “Lot of bunk, J 
think,” he went on, “but maybe you'll like it,’’ he added 
tactlessly as Mansell’s door closed. 

As the silence closed in from the moor, Mansell com- 
menced to read. ‘The book was Jack London’s Iron 
Heel, which, he remembered, Cobb had mentioned a 
few days before. It was his first acquaintance with the 
fantasia-literature of Socialism, and he disliked the first 
part of the book intensely, with its apparent contradic- 
tions and curious side-trackings, confusing, until he 
realised that the book was written in the twenty-seventh 
century. 

Then, gradually, the personality of the central figure 
caught hold of him, and he couid see and feel Everhard 
the agitator. Several times he read a word or two more 
than was printed—adding to a speech, finishing a con- 
versation—and knew that the blacksmith-poet, the 
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dynamic being London had created in words, was a real 
person to him. Plainly, without leaving the book for a 
second, he could visualise Everhard—a big man, six feet 
nearly, with square, broad shoulders and a chest that 
jutted out, with brown, dark, piercing eyes and broad 
forehead, with a wide full mouth over a crag-jaw, with 
a fierce electric personality—and he laughed as he real- 
ised that he was picturing Dick Rogan the robber. 

Nevertheless, the book enthralled him, and for the 
first time he regretted the early extinction of the light. 
Long after he went to bed, he lay peacefully thinking, 
quietly confident that he was past the breaking-point, 
- and wrapping himself in the thought that he had been 
lucky to meet the people he had met. 

At the first light he was reading the book again, and 
finished it just before the “‘ex’cise ‘fore chapel” com- 
menced. As usual, he fell out to return to his cell at 
church-time. Everyone of the Weldon type did that, 
and, although Mansell had thought he might have liked 
to go to chapel for one Sunday at least, from curiosity 
and for a change, he had returned to his cell like the 
others each time. 

Only two very definite types of men went to church 
in Rockville, he knew. Several times he had decided 
that it was only coincidence, that it could have no signifi- 
cance. The fact remained that, of those who turned left 
towards the church on Sunday and Wednesday, some 
half were effeminate people, and most of the others men 
who came to prison for things they preferred not to 
name. Mansell watched them now, as they filed away 
towards the chapel, and again asked himself why there 
were only ‘‘mugs and sissies” in the congregation. 
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Sundays had been dreary for him so far. The long 
hours of daylight confinement dragged very painfully, 
and the sordid whining sound of the distant hymn-sing- 
ing had, by association, a nauseating effect. He had 
nothing to read, now that he had finished London’s 
book, and he did not want to sit thinking. Yet there was 
nothing else to do. Of course—yes, there was. He had 
a letter, written him by his mother some days before. 
He would read that again. 

In a few seconds he was putting the letter away, and 
_ trying to jerk himself out of a reverie, reminding him- 
self again and again that the experienced ones meant 
reverie, carried too far, when they spoke of breaking. 
But—there was nothing to do. He scratched with a 
finger-nail on the tarred floor, drew a square, a triangle, 
two other squares. ‘Then he tore a splinter from the 
edge of the table, starting it with his tin knife, and. pry- 
ing it loose with his finger-nails, and sat down to draw 
again. Two circles he drew, or near circles, with a little 
dot near the centre of each, then drew a line enclosing 
them in a sort of rectangle with round corners, then two 
lines extending in an inverted A at the bottom, and 
two other lines parallel to them. He did this idly, and 
looked at it for a long time before he added a head at 
the top and two feet at the bottom. Then he laughed 
very loudly, for had he not been first repulsed and then 
amused by finding just this kind of drawing on cell-wall 
or lavatory door everywhere in Rockville? Still smiling 
at his own foolishness, he obliterated the lines and 
looked round for something to do. Jean was very pretty, 
he remembered that, and stirred uneasily where he sat 
on the floor. Eighteen to his twenty. ‘Twenty to her 
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eighteen. Jean was very pretty and there was nothing 
to do. Abruptly he jumped to his feet and shook him- 
self as he walked to the shelf where he kept his two 
or three books. A Bible which he did not read, a prayer- 
book with many stamps of THE EMPEROR’S PRISON 
ROCKVILLE TTHE EMPEROR’S PRISON ROCK- 
VILLE in dirty smudges every few pages. A book about 
carpentry. A dictionary. ‘The Jron Heel, which he had 
finished. He held the dictionary loosely in his hand, 
and turned the pages at random, only pausing as a word 
caught his eye. “Yoke—a contrivance for carrying 
buckets; pant—a quick short breath; fist—the hand 
~ clenched; thorn—sharp prong of a plant; prick—to stab 
slightly; jean—a cotton dress material; clutch—part of 
a machine; silence—the absence of sound.” He lay 
down on the outside of his bed. 

When he got up and put away his mother’s letter 
which had fallen, it was nearly dusk. ‘The suppers were 
‘being served, and on Sunday evenings most people 
made a practice of having a look round the landing 
before being locked up for another fifteen-hour spell of 
silence. 

As Mansell looked across the now familiar landing he 
saw that two men opposite were quarrelling. One of 
them, a heavy-shouldered, red-faced Yorkshireman from 
the quarries, had come from his cell several doors away, 
and was apparently accusing the other of something. 
The other man, standing at his door, was a thin, wiry, 
dark, Jewish-looking Londoner, a blacksmith, and was 
obviously quite unperturbed by the othex’s threatening 
demeanour. 

Mansell watched eagerly, noted every little movement 
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of the men’s feet and hands, marked how the tension 
was gradually rising, and knew that in a second or two 
the men would fight. Then he found that he was staring 
hard, breathing hard, licking his lips, as he had seen 
others do—but lost interest in himself as the heavily- 
built man struck the other. The wiry convict half-fell 
inside his door, then came back with a tiger spring and 
struck the other man twice, on the eyes, darting back 
into his doorway immediately. ‘The red-faced man 
staggered, then rushed lumbering blindly forward, de- 
livering a heavy swinging blow on the other’s thin face. 
Then, in two or three seconds, the dark, thin Jew 
destroyed him. A dozen times he punched and pounded 
and jabbed, and he met with no resistance. For his first 
blows had not been with clenched fist, but with forked 
fingers, straight into the eyes of the man who cowered 
and cried in pain as blows he could not feel were 
showered on him. At last he toppled and fell, and the 
warders marched both men away. 

As he closed his door, Mansell felt a little sick. Then 
he laughed. That was the way to fight. Not play nor 
half-play. Either nothing or——a rush to maim and 
hurt. Rockville ethics. Bah. He was a weakling fool 
for having felt sick. Besides, he’d been disgusted with 
himself for enjoying the fight, for knowing that he'd — 
have been terribly disappointed if there hadn’t been 
one. Then he remembered his craving for something to 
do. To look at a fight was something to do. If there’d 
been even a fight to see, an hour ago, he mightn’t be 
flushed and uncomfortable now. He went straight to 
bed, and slept at once, only waking for a few minutes 
from a dream in which he was repairing a motor. 


CRAPT ER 


IXTY-THREE scratches on a wall. Just over two 

months of Rockville. Mansell knew it was madness 
for a lifer to keep a scratch-calendar like the short- 
timers, but he could not yet adapt himself to the time- 
lessness of the jail. Even at night, when awake, he made 
some effort to know the time, judged the passage of the 
moon, if there was one, or pretended to know the hour 
at which a distant cock began to crow, although he 
guessed that often enough the cock crow itself was 
mere fancy. Already he knew of the uncanny precision 
with which the old convicts could tell the time—if Dan 
Roper said it was eight minutes to four, it was—but 
Mansell had no experience. (Yet!) You couldn’t learn 
a thing like that in sixty-three scratches. Days, not 
scratches, days. 

The short-timers—the men with three years and five 
(short!)—called a day a scratch and a year a stretch. 
Twenty stretch, that was a life-lagging. Seven thousand 
three hundred scratches. Yes, it was madness for a lifer 
to keep a calendar. Sixty-three out of seven thousand 
three hundred. He added another scratch. 

Cobb was a ranting, quarrelsome, demagogic little 
fool, Weldon a mere predatory animal, Reg Curt only 
a swindling confidence man, Bill Wheeler an oaf, Dick 
Rogan just a big bluffer. ‘The fog came in through the 
little hole in the window, swirling in dirtily, saying it 
would choke you. There would be no one outside 
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to-day. When the fog came down the moots were empty. 
Big, wide, empty moors—he wondered what they were 
like, there, fifty yards away beyond the wall. But he 
didn’t work on the bogs, he worked in the carpenters’, 
where he had to listen to the silly spouting of Cobb and 
Wheeler all day and then come back to the cell where 
there was nothing. 

He shook himself roughly, as he did so often now. 
Nerves bad, he told himself. Nothing to do. Ought 
to plan for the future, if he was to keep his balance. 
(Of course you wouldn’t, anyway. Hadn’t you seen the 
old-timers already, all of them, and seen what happened 
to a lifer?) Must try to keep his intelligence, keep his 
nerves healthy, find something to interest him. Reading 
—already he had abandoned the attempt to read in an 
organised manner. They gave you volume eight of a 
history work and part two of a biography and then you 
never got the other parts. Worrying about books only 
got you into rows. Might try the—oh, who the hell cared 
what Weldon and Curt would ‘say. He wanted some- 
thing to do, and the choir met twice a week in the 
evenings. Besides, they had a practice on Saturday and 
you went to church three times. There was a good 
organ, he knew. Only wanted to hear the music and be 
free to sing out loud, have somewhere to go and some- 
think to think about, an interest in life besides scratches 
on a wall. When the warder passed his door he “put 
down” for the choir. 

“Eight-six-six—Mansell. Choir. Right,’ the man 
called out as he wrote in a book, and passed on. 

“Goin’ to see Old Muggy, eh?” Weldon asked, and 
Mansell answered in a half-petulant voice, “Yes. Want 
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to join the choir. Like to have some music, get a chance 
to sing, see the church—change.”’ 

“Huh,” was all Weldon had to say, as he turned back 
to his cell, and Mansell remembered a former occasion 
when he had heard the monosyllable. 

Apparently the news had reached the carpenters’ 
shop before him, for Cobb started to quarrel with him 
as soon as they reached the work bench. The little man’s 
eyes were hard and cold and his thin lips were Zit 
into a sneer. 

“So you're going to sing for cheeses, hey?”’ he com- 
menced abruptly. “Going to crawl round with the 
_ stinking rats and pretend it’s love of music or some- 
thing, hey?’ His manner was normally truculent, but 
this time there was more than the ordinary challenge 
in his voice. 

“Tm joining the choir,” said Mansell, as quietly as he 
could. “I don’t see that it’s anyone’s business but mine. 
‘It'll give me something to do, somewhere to go——”’ 

‘An’ somewhere to be done,” interrupted Cobb, 
coarsely. Mansell flushed. ‘The jail jargon was already 
familiar to him, and he knew that Cobb meant a deadly 
insult. He hesitated, trying to decide whether he 
should smash the little man where he stood sneering, 
until he noticed that Cobb was moving, ever so slightly, 
on his toes, in a tiny mark-time motion, that his hands 
were held slightly forward, oscillating gently, very 
gently—and Mansell was afraid. Not of Cobb. But he 
had seen Cobb fight before, and had seen his battered 
opponent led away to the solitary cells, to figure as “the 
ageressor’’ in the next day’s trial-farce. He realised quite 
clearly that it was a case of choosing between anyone 
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of Cobb’s type and a “mug,” not one warder in ten 
would risk antagonising the little man and his friends. 
So that was it! He was going to be rushed into a fight, 
then ‘“‘chokied.” And no man on punishment could 
attend the choir or anything like that! He turned away 
slowly and went on with his work. 

That evening, after supper-time, “Old Muggy” called 
to see him. ‘The official was obviously pleased by Man- 
sell’s decision, and promised to help him in every way. 
_ “Far too much indifference here,’ he pointed out. 
“Ninety per cent of the people are concerned with 
nothing but filth, the vilest filth.” He shuddered, look- 
ing rather comical, Mansell thought. A man who 
looked like a pork-butcher shouldn’t shudder. 

“You have no conception, Mansell,” went on the fat 
man. “No conception of the things these people think 
about and do. Instead of going to church or to the 
choir, what do they do?” He paused, shuddering again. 
“They think of the vilest things, read the filthiest books, 
have the most horrible ideas——” 

“But, sir,” said Mansell, hesitatingly. “How can you 
say that? How can you know what a man thinks of when 
he’s alone?” 

“Know?” The official was mildly angry. “I do know. 
Can I not use my eyes? —They—why, I have to stop three 
out of every four books that come here. Filth, just 
filth.’ He was silent for several seconds, and made a 
smacking noise with his mouth. “Only to-day,” he went 
on, “a man had a book——” and went into a very de- 
tailed description of the high-spots in Fielding’s Tom 
Jones, concluding in horror. “How could one allow a 
man to read filth like that?” 
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“But, sir,’ Mansell protested again. ‘“That’s Field- 
ing’s book you’re describing, isn’t it? I’ve read it, and 
I suppose my mother’s read it, and you yourself must 
have met it before. You wouldn’t call that-——’ He 
stopped, for the official was looking down on the 
ground and breathing hard through his nose, manifestly 
disapproving of Mansell’s mother, but being terribly 
tactful about it. 

“Well.” He rose. “You'll turn up on Thursday, then. 
_ [ll put your name on the list, and I’m sure you’ll like 
the choir. So glad you’ve decided to live cleanly.” The 
door closed. 

Live cleanly! The phrase sounded horrible, some- 
how, as Mansell thought of those who, on the prize- 
fighter-man’s showing, did not live cleanly—Weldon and 
his kind. He made a little sound that he was begin- 
ning to recognise in himself and in others—a hissing in- 
take of the breath through the teeth. Well—they were 
all older anyway, and it was no business of theirs. Maybe 
old Muggy was right, at that. Cobb the little bastard. 
Trying to get him into a fight so he’d get bread and 
water. A man on punishment—no choir. Million to one 
that was Cobb’s idea. Socialist. Narrow-minded. 
Thought you must be crawling if you just entered a 
church. 

He avoided all contacts with “the crowd” up to 
Thursday, not even “drawing” his supply of tobacco nor 
borrowing a newspaper, things to which he was “en- 
titled” as one of Weldon’s associates. In the workshop 
he kept to himself, narrowly escaping an altercation 
with Wheeler. So that he was glad when, on ‘Thursday 
night, he emerged into the gas-lit hall for the first time 
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and joined the small party of men who waited outside. 
There was only one warder in charge, his job being 
to unlock the choir-people, take them to the church, 
and lock them up again afterwards. 

When he had checked their names from a list he 
carried, the hall gate was unlocked, and they marched 
away through the gloom towards the chapel. Mansell’s 
first impression was one of exhilaration. To be walk- 
ing in the darkness was something new and strange, a 
pleasing contrast to the routine of “daylight out, day- 
light in,” which was normai in prison. In the choir- 
hall, which was only partly lighted, he had a look round 
at the men while he waited. Mugs mainly, he decided. 
The schoolmaster type of person, the small clerk who 
had mixed his domestic activities, the scoutmaster, 
Painter, Hartley, an Armenian-looking man with a 
violin, a revoltingly dirty little rat-faced man of thirty- 
five or so who simpered and pouted, the young negro 

_ from the snob-shop, an enormous youth with vast arms 
and feet and the piping voice of a child, two or three 
| nondescript persons with music-scores in their hands. 

There was a considerable wait before the choir 

Official appeared. The hall was in semi-gloom, the 
| warder drowsy and negligent. Much furtive whispering 
| and passing of things from hand to hand, Mansell noted. 
Bits of tobacco and notes, he thought. Everyone seemed 
| to know everyone else, and presently stands were set 
up, the violinist tuned his instrument, a man with a 
i! trumpet blared a preparatory note or two, then the choir 
settled down to wait again, in little groups of two or 
ithree. Seldom three. What the hell——? Still no one 
t took any notice, least of all the drowsy warder. Hartley 
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was looking straight in front of him, reading a hymn- 
book. Mansell stared, excited in the same way as he 
had been at the last fight, stared. The other man, behind 
Hartley, paid no attention to Mansell, just went on with 
what he was doing. An oily-looking hand slid over 
Mansell’s by accident, and the dirty-looking man who 
simpered, said in an affected tone, “Awful, aren’t they?” 
and then, as Mansell only pulled slowly away, the other 
went on: “That young Queenie Hartley’d like the 
- channel fleet.” Mansell said nothing. 

The other slid along the seat and pressed closer. ‘““The 
old man won't be here yet,” he said, and reached out. 
“Listen, darling——” 

Mansell smacked him in the face and kicked him as 
he fell, even while he felt as if somehow he was kicking 
_a woman. He whirled to smash at Painter, at the negro, 
at anyone—most of all at himself for having been such 
a weak-minded fool. But the warder was not sleepy 
now. A firm clutch was on Mansell’s shoulder, a twist- 
ing grip on his arm, a hoarse voice was ordering him to 
“Come off it now. That'll do,” and he was being led 
away into the darkness. 

A gate clanged; another. A door opened, he was 
pushed inside into the dark, and the door slammed. 
This was the ‘“‘chokey,” he knew, the solitary cells. He 
had often wondered how he’d get here for the first time 
(everyone had to have a spell of chokey, somehow), but 
had never guessed at anything like this. Wouldn’t read 
well on his records—unprovoked attack on members of 
the choir. A flickering gas-light was lit outside, the door 
opened, and a ragged magazine was thrust in while a 
oruff voice asked what hall he came from and what cell 
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his blankets were in. Presently his blankets arrived, he 
made a bed on the plank, and slept peacefully until 
morning. 

He was awake very early, and, while he waited for 
his breakfast, he worried continually about the posi- 
tion he’d got himself into through his weakness. Just 
weak enough to run with these people, not quite weak 
enough—or strong enough—to go shamelessly through 
with it as they did. That was a fair summing up, he 
thought. Cobb was right, and the others of his crowd. 
Well, one thing, it was worth while to know where he 
stood. And that was an end of his interest in those 
people, for the remainder of his days in jail. 

‘The cell was very dirty and battered. It seemed to 
speak of a thousand fights and strugglings and torments. 
Probably imagination, he decided. Used a lot, that was 
all. Draft-people coming in, release-people going out, 
men waiting trial as he was, people on punishment as 
he would be, a vast floating ease passed through 
the chokey cells. 

The walls were completely covered with writings, as 
far up as a man could reach. He walked around, 
interested, sorting out the different circumstances of 
the writers from the inscriptions. “Holloway Harry, 
1/5/21, Roll on 1930.” That was an incomer, to do 
twelve years. “Young Wagger from the Angel. So long, 
boys, buck them all.” The night before release, 
obviously. ‘Flash Tim, 3 days, 4/4/93,” that was a 
spell of bread-and-water. 

Round the cell he walked, finding almost every name 
he knew. Hundreds and hundreds of men had lived 
in this cell, in miserable anticipation, in jubilant 
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impatience, in starving depression. He wished for a 
pencil and paper to copy the myriad tiny histories. 
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At breakfast-time, the orderly who fetched his tea 
and loaf of bread made a motion with his head towards 
the loaf, frowning and pursing his lips. When the door 
closed he looked underneath the loaf. A tiny scrap of 
paper: “Defence, nothing to say, sir. W.W.” He looked 
at it for a long time, and felt very foolish because he 
nearly had tears in his eyes. | 

‘Towards noon he was marched up a flight of steps, 
just behind the man he had'attacked. They were halted, 
a little way apart, near the office door where he had 
been to see the governor. The other man was marched 
inside first, and presently a protesting clamour arose, a 
high-pitched voice asserting again and again that “it 
was all lies.”” ‘The door opened, and the dirty-faced little 
man shot out, some six yards, before he staggered to his 
place in the line again. 

Mansell’s name was called and he was marched in, a 
warder with drawn club in front, another with ready 
club behind him. An old man with a sepulchral voice 
called out his number and name very slowly and 
solemnly. ‘‘Eight—six—six—Mansell—sir—reported.” The 
warder who had been at the church gabbled out a kind 
of ritual, Mansell only catching three or four words— 
“Dillman being the aggressor, sir.” The man who had 
said “outside” to Mansell on his previous appearance 
now raised his head. “Yes, Mansell?’ Mansell said, 
“Nothing to say, sir,’ and the man uttered one word— 
“Dismissed.” The old warder glared at Mansell as be- 
fore and he was outside, at liberty. That was exactly 
how it struck him. He was in a jail, in the strongest 
stronghold of that jail, doing life, but he emerged from 
the “adjudication room” with the feeling of being 
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released. Just as one could have the feeling of going to 
prison inside a prison, he thought, if one were unlucky 
enough not to be “dismissed.”’ A hysterical, high-pitched 
shouting from the direction of the solitary cells em- 
phasised the thought for him, as the “aggressor” was 
half-led, half-dragged down the iron stairs towards the 
stone chambers below. 

At dinner-time he was back on the landing, in his own 
cell. Weldon came to his door immediately. 

“Got my note?” he asked. 

“Yes, thanks,’ said Mansell. “Acted on it, too, of 
course.” 

“O.K. What’s the strength of it? Dillman wanted 

you to like him, we heard, and you bumped him, but 
why’d you set about Painter and them?” 
_ Mansell grinned in embarrassment. “Wild because 
I’d been such a mug, I suppose,” he said, and hesitated. 
“You folks were right, of course,” he added, flushing 
slightly. 

“Huh,” said Weldon. ‘We know about a jail, that’s 
all. You’ll learn. Learnin’ already,’ he added, with a 
friendly grin. 

Mansell sat down and rested his head in his hands 
immediately his door was closed. ‘That was the end of 
that. He knew, as clearly as if it were marked on a 
calendar, that a stage had been passed, that an important 
chapter of his jail life was closed, and that he had 
emerged—lucky. 


CHAPTER XI 


*“( NEE the old man and have a try for the bogs, to- 

morrow.’ Cobb had been as friendly as his 
truculent manner allowed during the six weeks since 
Mansell’s outbreak in the choir, and he delivered the 
advice now, without preliminary. Mansell was eager 
immediately. 

“Think I’ve got a chance?” he asked, excited. 

‘“Wouldn’t say so otherwise,” snapped the little 
fellow. “Santa Claus is away, the old man himself is 
on leave, the dep. isn’t a bad fella, and you may just 
sneak through. Put down to-night.” 

Santa Claus was the glaring old white-haired official 
who sometimes acted at “guvners prade’” and whose 
chief activity was to frustrate every desire of a prisoner. 
In his absence, one might meet a man kindly or care- 
less, who would not “speak against’”’ the convict on 
principle. With a good-humoured and thoughtful 
deputy-governor in the chair as well-— Mansell was 
wildly anticipatory already, and thought, more than 
once, that this was the longest of his hundred days in 
Rockville. 

His interview the next day was over in less time than 
the first. Lem Tetter was in charge, and, as soon as 
Mansell had made his request, ‘etter, without giving 
the big, clean-shaven, boyish-looking man in the chair 
a chance to speak, continued immediately: ‘‘A very good 
man, sir. Never gives the littlest trouble. An’ a good 
woirker, sir.” 
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The man in the chair looked up. A young man, very 
tall and of athletic appearance, with a round, smiling, 
shining face, he looked fantastically out of place as a 
prison governor. 

“Let’s see,” he said. “What’s your name again? Oh, 
Mansell. Working where? Carpenter-shop. And you 
want to be transferred to a bog-party. Hum. Nothing 
against that, Mr. etter?” turning to the old man in 
uniform. 

“No, sir,’ from Tetter, and ‘‘O.K., Mansell” from 
the deputy, and Mansell was outside the door, without 
anyone having inquired as to the length of his sentence 
or the part of it he had served. He walked nearly on tip- 
toe back to “A” hall, wolfed his cold dinner with gusto, 
and walked the cell impatiently until unlocking time. 

“Eight—six—six, Mansell, to fifteen party,” a warder 
read out on the parade, and almost before he had 
finished speaking, Mansell was falling in behind Weldon 
among a party of men whose muddy boots, thick clothes, 
canvas leggings and sunburnt faces told the initiate that 
they were a “‘bog-party.” 

As they neared the prison gate, Mansell told himself, 
repeatedly, that it would all probably fall short of his 
anticipation, that he was too highly imaginative, was 
getting excited about nothing, would probably be dis- 
appointed by a dull and sordid reality. Yet he found 
his first thrill even before the gate swung open, as the 
junior warders closed in from the armoury, each one 
carrying two guns, and armed riders flanked the column 
of convicts, ready for the march off. He ought to have 
been frightened, sullen, or disgusted, he thought. In- 
stead, he was only exhilarated. 
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The gate swung open, and the long column of men 
went snaking through, each senior warder, having taken 
a gun, at the rear of his party of men, his junior at their 
head, the principal warders spaced out along the line, 
and the mounted men riding along the flank of the 
column. 

Green—live, lovely green that you could eat or kiss. 
Trees that moved in the wind, with leaves that twirled 
and fluttered, cows that walked and lowed or stood knee- 

_ deep in a river . . . and the river was flowing! Oh, 
Jesus, it choked you. ‘There was a flower and two geese 
with many sheep on a hill, you could hear the river 
singing. “Left wheel.” You were ona main road. Look 
at the hills, the blue lovely hills and little hedges. Left, 
right, left, right, swing along, left right, left, little slopes 
and hollows on the road, a horse leaning over a gate, 
thump, gallop, thump, gallop, the mounted guards 
thundering by to the column-head. “Right wheel.” ‘The 
open moor, big, big, big, stretching forever to the hills 
of purple you breathed deep and deeper the hills. 

“Kind of good after a spell inside.” Weldon was 
speaking very softly, as if he knew every thought of 
Mansell’s. 

| “Christ!” was all Mansell could say, and they spoke 

no more until the big scar on the moor face that was 
| the tillage-patch was reached. They had marched for 

_ about an hour. Mansell tried to be as cynical and 

» realistic as possible. He was a convict for life, marched 

» out here to do forced labour, those guns were for him if 

ihe ran away, the mounted men were there to ride him 

«down if necessary, the beautiful hills were really the 

f great outer wall of the prison . . . and he had never 
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enjoyed an hour’s walk so thoroughly in all his life. 
When they started work, he found that one of his 
major fears had been unfounded. Often he had listened 
to talk of the hard work on the bogs, and had visualised 
men driven beyond the pitch of human endurance. 
After the first half-houi he decided that the work was 
hard, that was all, and that he could do it without 
difficulty. 
Curt and Weldon and the others he knew left him 
_alone, apparently acting on experience, and contented 
themselves with answering his myriad questions. Yes, 
all that belonged to the prison, as far as you could see. 
Dunno, ‘bout fifty square miles, maybe. Yes, those were 
“our” sheep. ‘That? Oh, that was Dove Hill. One lump 
of rock, folks said. Yes, those were our meadows. Sure, 
we mowed them and made the hay in season. Over 
there? The quarries. Couldn’t you see the men work- 
ing? Look again. Them little dots. Oh, yes, that was 
the moor air, terribly clear when it was clear. Brake 
Dale that one was called. Yeh, enormous lump of rock. 
Oh, sure, had read about folks who lived there years 
ago. Yeh, that was a convict, that fella ‘way out there 
with the sheep. No, no screws with him. ‘They didn’t 
bother. ‘Course Mansell knew him, Dan Roper the 
shepherd. Yeh, that was Roper. What, them? Shepherds, 
too. ’Normous number of sheep. Dunno—couldn’t say 
how long you had to do ’fore you could be a shepherd. 
Wait’ll we pump this screw. Hey? Oh yes, old Roper’s 
done eighteen year now. Been shepherd about twelve. 
Them over there? Well, that was bloody funny. Carry- 
ing stones, they were. Men been carrying ‘em fifty year 
now, away from the tillage. Hey? Finish up in London, 
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mebbe. Not this week, tho’. Yeh, that was the Yankee 
cemetery. There used to be a little jail for the American 
and French prisoners here, and the big one down in 
Devon. Read Brigadier Gerard? Yeh, that story was 
right for colour. Dunno how the fella knew. No, 
couldn’t drink that water. Drink from the Bleak—some- 
one’ll fetch a pail. Hey? That was the Leet. No, dunno 
what it means—Sir Henry Morgan or someone made 
that. Fetch water to the seaport for ships, old days. Yeh, 
bloody funny, come to think of it. Robber, too, Morgan. 
Course he was. And robbers came to dig on the moor. 
Sir William Bleedin’ Weldon, hey. Dig, you bastard, 
Bill, dig. An’ so Mansell liked it, eh? 

All that afternoon he gave his eyes free rein. The 
little fronds of the heather stood out like filigree work, 
the sorrel which the convicts plucked and ate as they 
worked had a deliciously fresh taste, the sun glint on 
the tiny brooks and the far-away river sent little 
tinglings of delight to his brain, but most intoxicating 
of all was the heave and swell of his chest as he drank 
the lovely air, gulped it as if the supply would be turned 
off in a minute or two. 

He was afraid that there would be a reaction when it 
was time to go back to the prison, but found that the 
muttered conversations about to-morrow’s work, on the 
jailward journey, did much to eliminate anything of the 
kind. His last imprese*on, before he passed through the 
gate, was of a tall hawthorn hedge just outside, with 
long brownish-green moss on the bank below. After 
supper, as he lay, tired, on his bed, that was the first 
thing he saw. But through all the earlier part of the 
night he saw the thousand other pictures of the heath— 
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the sheep-folds and the quarries, the low purple hills 
and craggy tors, the heather and the river and the green. 
He could feel himself smiling as he fell asleep. 

At breakfast the next morning he worried. Could it 
be natural for a‘normal person to feel happy just because 
they let him out to dig on a moor for a few hours? 
Weak? Easily satisfied? Or—had he “‘soon settled down?” 
Didn't matter a god damn, anyway. That air was good. 
Going to make the most of it. Going to be tired every 
- night, and healthy. Mens sana—mens sana. Jesus . 
hadn’t thought of that before. Not one man from the 
outside parties ran with the—of course not. Tired at 
night. Healthy. Like you were going to be. Mens 
sana! 

All during that day he hardly spoke, soaking impres- 
sions from the moor into every cell of his body. Even 
when, towards three o’clock, he heard weather-wise con- 
victs predict a ‘‘close-in’”—a shortening of the workday 
through fog—he felt only interest. ‘There seemed nothing 
to justify their predictions, unless one counted a tiny 
white-handkerchief cloud between two hills far away to 
the west. He noticed that the old principal warders 
watched this narrowly, as did some of the convicts, 
apparently measuring its progress by inches, although 
he could see no change. 

Then, suddenly, it was snowing in a circle all round 
you, but there was no snow falling. Thin and shrill and 
far away a whistle sounded four times and a reiteration 
of commands ran along the line. ‘Knock off. Fall in. 
Knock off. Fall in. Knock off.” | 

In a few seconds the parties of men were marshalled 
into a column, and were trudging back along the main 
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road, always, apparently, a foot or two in front of the 
wall of mist that followed. The parties were close- 
marching, the warders almost touched their men, the 
riders cantered along the column, close-up, till the 
prison was reached and the gate slammed behind the 
last party. . . . Mansell laughed out loud as he saw the 
resemblance to a defending army falling back on their 
citadel and dropping a draw-bridge in the teeth of the 
pursuing host. LThe fog had come to catch them, but 
they were “safe,” just in time, and the officers of the 
dew-bedraggled army could breathe again. Funny! 

“Ever been caught suddenly in a big fog?” he asked 
Weldon as they entered “A” hall. 

“Yeh. Twice. But they’re pretty slick about fogs, the 
old principals. Know every trick of the wind and 
vapour.” 

“What happened the times they guessed wrong?’ 
Mansell asked, with interest. - 

“Cut that out, son,’ was the apparently unconnected 
answer, as Weldon turned away. Then he spoke again, 
over his shoulder. ‘“I'wo dozen bloody fools got them- 
selves a tanning the first time,” he said, ‘‘an’ Joe Linch 
got shot the second time, that’s all.” Mansell said 
nothing more. 

Nevertheless, every time there was a “‘close-in’” he 
watched the signs carefully, and listened to the old 
warders and old convicts as they discussed the mist— 
always as if it were a living person. Out there, west- 
ward, between them hills, if “‘she’’ passed that big rock, 
westerly, then you had just half an hour to clear, or she 
had you. Over that way, when she sneaked easterly past 
Dove Hill, then you had nearly an hour to go—but she 
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came swirling pretty swift down that long gully there, 
and she’d catch you on the main road if you weren’t 
careful. Worst of all was when she came both sides 
round the quarry hill. Then you were done ’cause she 
had you whichever way you went. 

He was astounded, and at first repelled, to notice that 
the old prisoners and the warders used the same vocabu- 
lary about the fog. For the warder, when “‘she had you,” 
that meant that you were cut off on a lonely moor among 
_ desperate men, away from the granite security of the 
prison. And the “‘old lags’ meant exactly the same 
thing. For them there was no lure of mystery and great 
possibilities about the fog. She had you, you got wet, 
got lost maybe, walked into mud-holes—and were late 
getting back to your supper and bed. Mansell felt a 
terrible revulsion and a hatred for the grey, wrinkled 
convicts who spoke thus, as if they, too, were warders 
whose chief care was to keep the working-parties 
numerically intact. Then, gradually, he realised that it 
was only the realism of bitter experience. Even the 
moor ponies got lost in a thick fog. What attraction 
had that for a convict? Why, even old Dan Roper, who 
knew the moors like a book, often didn’t get back until 
nine or ten when “she came over heavy.” It was only 
the young and foolish, such as Mansell, who liked the 
fog. “Cut that out, son,” Weldon had said, shortly, and 
Mansell knew that the big man was far more daring and 
resourceful than he. A toy, that was what the fog was 
like—a child pulling a blanket over his head and imagin- 
ing a tent and a forest—a toy which might delude you 
into playing hide-and-seek with it, only you got tanned 
or shot for playing. Oh, the old lags knew. Best, when 
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she came over, was to knock off and fall in and get back 
to. your cell and your blankets. But. . 


* * * ¥* * 


Out on the bogs, it took Mansell a long time to get 
the warders sorted out. So many had the same name... . 
Mellor. There were dozens of Mellors in the prison 
uniform, all related to one another, nearly all on “‘out- 
side jobs” such as the bog work. Furthermore, having 
spoken to two or three of them, it was difficult to re- 
member that they were not all of the same type, but 
ranged from the youngest Mellor, whose every word 
was like a caress and who had “‘never cased a man in his 
life,” to others in other prisons, who, by common re- 
port, would “get up at midnight to'get their own mother 
put on bread-and-water—and then steal it from her—and 
then case her for stealing it.” 

The Mellors were an enormous family, had apparently 
lived on the heath for centuries, and had been jailers by 
family profession for generations. Mellors had stood 
over the French prisoners of the Napoleonic wars, had 
herded the American war prisoners of early nineteenth- 
century days, had been in the little jail of transportation 
times, and, when Botany Bay was abolished and the 
English convict settlements were opened, the Mellors 
had taken it for their own. Two things stood out, sur- 
prisingly, as Mansell came to know more about Rock- 
ville and about prisoners in general. Theoretically, a 
warder could be sent anywhere—but all the Mellors 
were in the big convict settlement at Rockville. That 
was the first thing. —The second was even more curious. 
Here were men whose fathers, brothers, cousins, grand- 
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fathers and great-grandfathers had been jailers and 
nothing but jailers—yet they were one and all essentially 
moor-men. The young London “screw” saw only the 
patch of earth where his convict-workers dug—the 
Mellors saw their heath. Often it sounded fantastic to_ 
hear a blue-uniformed 1aan with club and gun com- 
menting on the activities of the wild-bees, the number 
of lambs, the state of the river. Until, in time, he came 
to class the warders in two groups—the “London screws” 
and the heath-folk. It came to him one day that these 
people could never look upon man-herding as a job of 
work, as so many other warders did, that their nearness 
to nature, the long generations of contact with the 
primitive life of the heath must of necessity unfit them 
for the work of club and gun. So that, again, he found 
himself prone to make the mistake of thinking that Lew 
Mellor must behave in the same way as Sid Mellor under 
similar circumstances. Until the day “she” caught them 
on the main road, that was. 

Old Lem Tetter was “acting chief,” which meant 
that he was on duty in the prison. Bogey Mellor, the 
next senior principal, was off duty, and the principal- 
warder in charge was a newly promoted “London 
screw,” from Leeds or Sheffield, very proud and pompous 
in his new gold braid, and little inclined to talk with the 
warders whose ranks he had just left. Least of all was 
he inclined to discuss the weather. He was in charge, 
and when he blew four blasts the parties would march 
away to the prison. But he wasn’t going to be such a 
fool as to “blow down” for nothing, and risk being 
laughed at for bringing two hundred men inside on a 
clear afternoon. 
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So that “‘she’” got both ways round the quarry hill 
before ‘Milly’ Merlin gave the four blasts for which 
the dozens of warders had been waiting. Mellors nearly 
all, they knew what was coming, but none had dared to 
advise the newly made principal. Now they herded the 
parties of men swiftly towards the main road, along 
which they had to march for half a mile, on their way 
to the jail. Just as the column swung off the heath on to 
the road, walls, hedges, road and everything else 
vanished, gave place to a world of cotton-wool and dew 
and. sheep-callings. 

“‘Closeup-there, close up there, you bastards. Keepem 
closedup.” “Milly” Merlin was nearly hysterical. ‘The 
men closed up sullenly, slowly, fell back again, straggled 
a little. Merlin grabbed a revolver from a mounted man, 
and began to threaten two convicts who looked like 
breaking line. ‘The head of the column began to fade 
away into the gloom, the tail of the column was fading 
into another gloom, the men of the middle parties were 
trudging along slowly, sullenly, taking little peeps from 
side to side into the white darkness behind which, only 
a few feet away, lay nothing. A tiny muttering could be 
heard coming down along the line, a confused clamour 
of command, the galloping of a horse. Then a silence, 
breathless, for a second, and the shrill “‘pheep-pheep”’ of 
a whistle from the front. Whereupon Principal Warder 
“Milly” Merlin lost his head, fired wildly towards the 
head of the column, at nothing, and pushed the nearest 
convicts along the road with his bare hands, foolishly, as 
if he could think of nothing else to do. The column 
stopped, close-packed itself as the rear men trudged up 
out of the gloom, spread out from two-deep into a crowd, 

H 
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a horde, a mob, extending all across the main road 
which was only bounded by walls of mist. 

A man dived swiftly into;the whiteness, a revolver spat 
at the swirl of mist that had taken his place, a buck-gun 
roared somewhere to the rear—and Mansell found 
Weldon gripping him hard by the shoulder, and _hiss- 
ing: “Steady, you young mug, it’s suicide.’’ Mansell took 
a deep breath and edged back the few inches he had in- 
voluntarily moved away to the left. Then the column 
was moving again off the road, to the right. 

“Leadonthere. Closeup. Lead on. Close up.” ‘The 
orders were barked menacingly, each command with a 
gun behind it, and it was not ‘Milly’ Merlin who was 
in charge. Almost without seeing it, the long coiumn of 
men passed through the gate of a cattle enclosure, out 
on the heath some sixty yards from the road, filed in, met 
stone walls, spread out, huddled and crowded as those 
from behind were crushed in. ‘Then those nearest the 
walls looked over, into the mist and into the gun-muzzles, 
as the Mellors closed round the walls of the cattle-fold 
and held their temporary prison, packed tight with 
human cattle, until a blue-clad host appeared from the 
jail, to hold it more securely until “she’’ drew away 
again, and the coloumn “led on” towards the granite 
citadel once more. 

Mansell hardly bothered to look when they were 
brought in, at intervals of an hour or so, the three 
“mugs.” He was busy rearranging his thought about 
the jailers, about their attitude towards the unfortunates 
who dwelt on their heath by force of circumstance. For— 
the man who had taken charge, who had conceived the 
brilliant idea of cramming the men into the cattle- 
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pound jail, was the youngest Mellor, whose every word 
was a caress and who never cased a man in his life. 

All warders were the same. Mansell revised his im- 
pressions. They were men working at a trade, and con- 
victs were the raw material of that trade. Jail-keeping 
was a profession, and the higher you went in that pro- 
fession the farther you got from any conception of 
decency, justice or humanity. The superior officials were 
worse even than. . . . His door opened. 
_“Fight-six-six, Mansell?’ asked the warder, and when 
Mansell replied, the man ordered “Chiboo tson. Lead 
on down,” without further explanation. On the ground- 
level in the dimly lighted hall, a man in civilian clothes 
was waiting. This was only the second time Mansell had 
spoken to the deputy-governor, and he felt nervous and 
awkward now. ‘The warder drifted into the background, 
and the tall heavily-built young fellow in tweeds stood 
with his hands in his pockets, looking at the prisoner. 
He, too, seemed embarrassed, as if he were doing some- 
thing wrong—which, of course, he was, Mansell added 
mentally as the man spoke. 

“Er—Mansell,” he said, half-hesitatingly, “I’ve been 
making some inquiries about you. Without wasting 
words and all that rot—is there anything I can do?” 

“Why, no, sir,” slowly. “Thanks all the same, though.” 

“Do you mind telling me,’ the deputy asked, 
“whether you have any interests, besides your daily 
work? Anything to occupy your mind and your time?” 

Mansell paused for a moment, awkwardly. This man 
felt strange. He was in civilian clothes. Didn’t give 
orders. Didn’t snap. Stood close up, with no iron rail- 
ings between. Spoke half-shyly, and looked like a big, 
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overgrown schoolboy instead of a jailer. ‘“No, sir,” he 
said at last. ‘‘Nothing.” 

“Bad, that, I think,” the huge man commented. “I 
don’t know much about prisons or prisoners,”’ he went 
on, apparently saying more than he intended, “‘but I feel 
sure that it’s just asking for trouble to have no occupa- 
tion. Do you read?” he asked. 

“No, sir,” Mansell answered. “Don’t want to go into 
that, but organised reading is impossible here.” 

_ “Are you musical? Do you sing, for instance?” the 

official inquired, and then, as grin met grin, he went 
on: “I don’t mean in the choir. I heard about your 
performance there.” 

“I’m afraid I’m not greatly interested, sir. In music 
as such, I mean,” Mansell explained. 

“Languages? Study anything like that?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Do you play any instrument? ‘Trumpet, violin? 
Would you like to learn on the organ? We have a good 
organ here.” 

“T don’t want to have anything to do with the church, 
choir, band, or anything like that. Sorry, sir,’ Mansell 
added, as the deputy looked a little taken aback by his 
emphatic assertion. 

“Sensible, J think,” was the rejoinder. “I didn’t mean 
that. Could you...” 

“TI used to play a violin a little,’ Mansell continued 
hesitatingly, ‘“‘but I suppose that’s out of the. . .” 

“Wait a minute. Not at all.” The young official 
seemed delighted to have found something practicable. 
“Have you a fiddle? No? Could you buy one? Look 
here . . . come and see me to-morrow officially. Ask 
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_ to buy a violin, and I’ll make up whatever you're short. 

Will that do?” ~ 

For a fraction of a second Mansell felt a recurrence of 
the dream-feeling that he had known so often during his 
first month, but it passed immediately, and he saw only 
a strange, weird, unnatural kind of official, who wanted 
to do something to help him, and had come here against 
precedent and regulation to say so. 

“Do finely, sir. ‘Thanks,’ was all he said, and the 
warder led him back to his cell. 


CHAPTERS XI] 


WO hundred and forty-five scratches on a wall. 

Four months to add, before Rockville. A year. 
One year. ‘en million days and forty million nights. 
A thousand overlapped cravings for Jean, for a girl like 
Jean, for a woman even slightly resembling Jean, for 
any woman. A thousand fears and fancies, a myriad 
memories, one or two pictures that stood out, vastly, 
against the grey background of nothingness. 

That day, last August, on the way to the bogs. You 
walked a mile before you struck the main road, then 
half a mile along the road, then a mile or so across the 
moor. Afternoon it was, as they were tramping up the 
road on their way out. The car had stopped when the 
long column of men came swinging out on to the road. 
A girl driving, and a girl behind. They had only stayed 
a few minutes, for one of the mounties had spurred along 
and ordered them curtly to drive on. Just a minute or 
two. Long enough for all the hundreds of men to stare 
at the two girls, and for the younger one to let her eyes 
run over them casually until she’d met his look. 
Imagination, of course, his thinking that she had stared, 
forgetting, in open interest and sympathy, her eyes 
swimming. Imagination—but then old Bunny Snow and 
the rest had made jokes about his having “clicked.” 
Picture that stood out—a fair-haired girl with blue, 
swimming eyes, in a car, looking back as the mountie 
ordered her friend to drive away. 

IIo 
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The day he got the violin. Mad, quite mad, to do 
what he’d done. Knelt down in the cell and cried and 
kissed it. Not from sentimental interest. Wasn’t his own 
violin—one the deputy had half paid for. But it seemed 
to symbolise hope, life, thought, action, liberty—all in 
one. He’d been right, too. Even while he glanced at 
the corner where it lay, he could see himself, that day, 
kneeling before it, almost praying to it, and knew that it 
had not been in vain. That picture, too, stood out, as 
he sat at the table, chin in hand, making his first- 
anniversary scratch on the wall, until it faded into one 
more recent, one of only last week. 

Old Dan Roper had finished at last. Life he’d got, 
away back, and he’d done nineteen years and two months 
when they told him to go. Not very intelligent, Dan. 
Been a poacher, shot a gamekeeper, got life, been a 
shepherd out on the moor for ages, was more like a 
machine than anything else. Never quarrelled with any- 
one, much. Never in trouble with the screws. Not till 
they told him he was finished, was to go. Quarrelled 
about everything that last day. Screamed about his 
clothes, his boots, about everything, and stood foolishly 
at the gate that last morning, trying to turn right, to- 
wards the moor, instead of left towards the village. 
Horrible. Mansell had seen it. A kindly old-time 
warder, decade-long friend of Dan’s, had been sent to 
see him as far as the railway. He had to turn Dan left, 
like a horse. At last—oh, Christ, horrible—had to say, 
“Lead on!” before Dan walked, slowly and uncertainly, 
towards Kingsmille and freedom. 

The picture of Quick the screw as Kettes paid off the 
scores of year-long torments. Quick had been persecuting 
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the slim-built, weak-looking Kettes from the first day 
of their meeting. More than one warder and dozens 
of convicts had warned Quick that he was mad to pro- 
voke the quiet-seeming convict, in whose lithe body and 
flaming eyes the experienced ones had seen danger. 
Quick had laughed. Kettes was such a little fellow, 
and never protested, anyway. Then came the day when 
Quick did a little thing, such a little thing by compari- 
son with what he had done before. Kettes had a photo 
on his wall. Not allowed, strictly, but no one minded, 
except an occasional screw looking for trouble, like 
Quick. When Kettes came in from work, the photo was 
on his table, in pieces. Quick laughed when accused of 
the tearing, and added: “Only an ‘ore, anyway, ain't 
she?’”” Which was quite true, and seemed to be the 
reason Kettes said nothing. Not until the afternoon 
parade, when, in the presence of the whole jail, he nearly 
cut Quick’s head off with a razor. Quick had looked so 
foolish, with his head held back and the razor passing 
down his throat, once, twice, three times, until a purply- 
crimson flood was washing Kettes’ hands. 

More than twenty years Kettes had to do. It would be 
many, very many more years before Quick tormented 
a convict again—or before Mansell could forget the 
picture. 

Flick. The picture was changed and he was crying. 
The first child he saw at Rockville. A warder’s child, 
very likely, a tiny tot out blackberrying, who had smiled 
and jumped and waved her hand to the convicts as they 
trudged by, a yard or two away. Blue eyes, lovely teeth, 
little darling. He wasn’t the only sentimental one that 
day. As party after party of men swung by the tiny 
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figure, he could see heads raised, mouths open, eyes 
a-stare, as the battered and hardened men revelled in 
the picture of the smiling child. 

Four pictures. Not much for a year, but that was all. 
No, it wasn’t. He threw back his head and tittered, just 
tittered at the ludicrous scene that came back to him. 
That was “early on,” he remembered, not long after 
“Milly” Merlin had been reduced for losing control of 
two hundred men in a fog. The bog-parties had been 
handed back to Lem Tetter, Tetter, the shrewd and 
weather-wise, who never made a mistake about “her” 
activities. 

One afternoon, about a week after Tetter had resumed 
command on the heath, Mansell noticed the well-known 
signs preliminary to a “close-in.” ‘The old grey lags 
were peering at Dove Hill; Lem was walking irritably 
up and down, stealing glances every minute at the tiny 
white cloud between the hills. Then, to the second, he 
sounded four blasts, and the column went hurrying jail- 
ward, to beat “‘her’” before she wiped away the heath. 

As the last party marched in and the gate swung to, 
the governor walked up the drive. Lem Tetter saluted 
proudly, conscious of his own shrewdness and capability. 
“Two hunder’ twenty-nine men, bog-parties all correct,” 
he reported smartly, and added: “Closed in, sir. Comin’ 
over thick, sir.” The usual reply would have been: 
“Very good, Mr. Tetter. Quite right. Carry on,” but 
something was wrong this afternoon. The governor 
lifted his head sharply, said: “Eh?” and looked 
around. 

“Comin’ over thick outside, sir,’ Lem had repeated. 

“Outside where?” the governor had snapped. ‘‘“What 
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are you talking about, Mr. Tetter? And what are these 
men doing here?” 

“Closed zn, sir,’ Lem faltered. ‘‘Fog heavy, sir.” 

“Where?” snapped the governor, even more shortly. 
“I see no fog.” : 

It was only too true. Not a breath of mist blurred the 
crystal clearness of the air, and, outside the gate, one 
could see for miles in every direction—except towards 
Dove Hill, where a white-handkerchief cloud was lying, 
exactly as it had been an hour before, when, in all prob- 
ability, some shepherd had started a rubbish fire. 

That made up his year, that and the hard practice 
with the violin, the laborious gaining of something like 
control of the strings, the crude attempt at musical com- 
position. He had no one to help him except Rogan, 
since the only two real musicians in Rockville were both 
“homo,” and he preferred to dispense with their help. 
So that he was thrown more and more into depending 
in the strength and experience of the big robber. Rogan 
had a fair knowledge of music, although, as he naively 
put it, he was a poet and psychologist himself. He had 
not been lavish of praise, and had even been rude, using 
the crude jail-jargon to express a far from superficial 
cesthetic. 

‘All smoodge, your pretty note-phrases. Kidding your- 
self,” he had snapped, the first time Mansell had played 
one of his own compositions. ‘Stalling your own mind. 
’Cuffing your bleeding self. Humming pretty, about 
rivers and trees. "Cause you’re crawling. To the folks 
who do that ’cause others do that ’cause others do that. 
Think you ought. Kid your own brain. ’Fraid to be 
Mansell. Wanta be a musician instead.” He stopped, as 
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Mansell flushed up, and then went on, less abruptly: 
“Listen, son. You write a letter. That’s technique. Het 
up bad, can’t write. Self runs away with the pen. Yes? 
Write lots, writing comes natural. Sometimes slosh a 
word. Sometimes tear a phrase. Self does it. Pen does it, 
too. That’s transference. Mugs call it expression. Now 
be precise, like this . . .” He grabbed a stump of pencil 
from his pocket and drew a sketch of a warder on 
Mansell’s table. Ihe picture was good, but ordinary, 
colourless. Mansell reflected that he or anyone almost 
could have done that. ‘“That’s precise,” scowled Rogan. 
“Precise. Now looka this.’ He panted, jerked, snarled 
even, rocked from side to side, made little frightened 
dabs and jabs with the penciland . . . there was Quick, 
with his head nearly off! You could feel the blood flow- 
ing, could hear it gurgle. Mansell half-groaned, and 
Rogan asked hotly, “You or anyone else do that, hey?” 
as if he had read Mansell’s thought of a moment before. 
‘““That’s transference,’ he went on dogmatically. “Little 
bit more het up, I draw nothing. Just so much, it draws 
Lisclf.” 

“But I don’t see the connection, Dick,” Mansell pro- 
tested. ““What’s that got to do with my music?” 

“Gimme the fiddle,’ Rogan snarled, in a bullying 
way. He played the rather attractive tune Mansell had 
composed, with an expression of disgust on his face. 
Then he sweated and heaved and grunted again, play- 
ing ... nothing at all. Only a weird and horrible 
succession of discords came from the violin, and Mansell 
was first amazed, then annoyed, and finally amused, 
that the big man’s demonstration should have gone so 
thoroughly wrong. 
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“Dick Rogan. Rockville. Ten years,” said Rogan as 
he laid down the fiddle and walked away. Then, over 
his shoulder, ““No pretty birds nor flowers, hey? Let’s 
hear Mansell, Rockville, lifer.” | 

That had been on a Saturday afternoon, when a 
“straight screw’ had charge of the landing. All the 
week-end Mansell had tried to carry out Rogan’s advice, 
with the result that before Monday morning he was con- 
vinced that Rogan was insane, and that he himself was 
_ far from normal for having heeded him. 

Because—he grinned now as he remembered—only the 
most horribly torturing noises had come from the violin 
—worse than that. For he had played the same dis- 
cordant phrase again and again and again, until he was 
ready to scream with disgust. 

It was only in the middle of Monday night that he 
woke to the thought that the monotonous repetition of 
discords was—Mansell, Rockville, lifer. A few cheap 
empty phrases and a dreary repetition . . . had he not 
remembered just now that four or five pictures made up 
his year? Yes, that had been he. 

But it wasn’t now. He breathed deeply, and stretched 
himself, walked to a corner of the cell where, among the 
jumble of names, sentences, dates, and crude drawings, 
he had scratched a poem written before he came to Rock- 
ville, when he had been about to die. The date was of 
one year before. 

Last Chapter 
The story ends. The final scene is set 
One only chapter yet remains to write. 
Before I close my book, and bid “Good night” 
To all who, in its narrow compass, met. 
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Perhaps some pages I would fain forget; 
Some blotted leaves, some words not spelt aright, 
But, all in all, each busy chapter’s flight 

Has given, and gives me, little to regret. 


The story is but brief. I had proposed 
A somewhat longer volume to inscribe; 
But now, when all so hurriedly ’tis closed, 
I pen the end, disdaining whine or gibe, 
And to the tale, though of a book but half, 
Write “Finis,” with a flourish—and a laugh. 


It was not this he had come to read, so much as another 
poem, half-finished, which he had. begun to scratch 
underneath. 


Second Volume 
(Rockville) 


The story ends not yet. All unprepared 
Some further chapters I must needs indite. 
But what my theme, or whence my lead and light, 
Or who my characters, I have not dared 
To guess. I feel a damp grey clammy void, 
A nearly-night of nothingness and cold, 
Small substance these for tale or drama bold— 
Rather a dirge of misery unalloyed. | 
Yet sermons found in stones have been ere now 
And I, entombed, still dare to write... . 


He scratched out the last few lines, just as the warders 
came unlocking for work-parade, and tramped down the 
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iron stairs behind Weldon, as he had been doing for 
months now. 

This was a thing that horrified him sometimes. You 
did things hundreds of times, saw the same people, heard 
the same phrases, felt the same breezes and vapours and 
smells. It might have been, say, the second day he had 
gone to the bogs, or the third, or any other. Every day 
was the same. The men’s faces never changed. You grew 
up with a man or a crowd, and no one noticed any differ- 
ence as the months went by. The warders and convicts 
all looked exactly as they had done eight months before, 
and would go on looking the same, he knew, until... . 
He had often discussed this with the more experienced 
and intelligent of his friends, but one and all agreed 
that there was “‘just nothing you could do about it.” 
Even the fertile Rogan, with his weird “pragmatical 
psychology” which, somehow, produced results, had no 
better solution than to spend at least a month in hospital 
each year, seeing none of his friends, reading no books, 
breaking his daily routine. 

Other people’s attempts to deal with the deep-searing 
erosion-process of monotonous repetition were, Mansell 
knew, of four kinds only. His own, which consisted of 
trying to build a creative life for himself in his cell—a 
few people did that. (Rogan said it was eventually use- 
less. ‘Lengthening the rope that’s going to hang you, 
that’s all,” was his horrible phrase.) Others contracted 
hectic friendships, and forgot the jail that way. The 
people of Weldon’s type accepted the clammy blanket 
of routine as inevitable, concentrated on securing their 
own material well-being, and evaded the rules as far as 
possible. The others... when the man of low 
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intelligence reached breaking-point, when he was so 

thoroughly saturated by the sameness and timelessness 

of the place buat his brain refused to cape ee he 
“smashed up.” 

Mansell remembered the thrill of fear and of horrible 
anticipation with which he had heard the first “smash 
up” in Rockville. About ten o’clock one night, into the 
soundlessness of “A” hall, had come a terrible crashing 
and rending, with the smash of glass and the jangling 
clatter of hurtling tinware, accompanied all the time by 
a frenzied, bestial howling and the dull rhythmic thump- 
ing of a soft body beating against a cell door. In the 
morning he had seen the wreckage of the cell—it seemed 
incredible that one bare-handed man could have done 
it—and had gaped, curious, like dozens of others. He 
had not known then that you “got a kick” out of looking 
at a smash-up, that sometimes, if it was a good one, you 
enjoyed it so much that you-didn’t have to smash up 
yourself. Broke the monotony for a bit. 

He knew he would never smash up. Had been near 
to it many times, but was past that, safely. Was going to 
do this sentence, and keep his health and intelligence, 
was going to—— 

“.. . hasn’t got a dawg’s chance. Hey, you listenin’?” 
Curt, the Australian, had been talking to Mansell, 
apparently for about half an hour, since they were half- 
way to the bogs, and he was ruefully angry now. 

“Never saw such a cheeses bloody fool in me life,”’ he 
» spluttered. “Walks half across the blasted heath without 
* seein’ it or hearin’ a word!” 

“Sorry, Reg,’ said Mansell, flurried. ‘‘Must’ve been 
( thinking. What were you telling me?” 
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“One away, at Fenfield,’ Curt explained. Fenfield 
was another big convict settlement about a hundred 
miles away, even more open than Rockville because, 
instead of the hills and heath, it had the sea for one 
outer wall. | 

‘“Ducked the wrong way,’ the Australian went on. 
‘Gone into the bushes, instead of to the sea. Now they 
just comb him out, like a tick from a dawg’s hair. Not 
a dawg’s chance.” 

“You been at Fenfield?” Mansell asked, with 
interest. 

“Sure. Five penn’orth down there,’’ Curt answered. 
“Not a bad stir. Freer than here. See more people. 
People live right up ’side the jail.” 

‘Hard work, Reg?” As Mansell asked the question he 
was watching himself, not the Australian. 

“Same as here,” said Curt, “ ’less you're sick. Nearly 
all sick down there .. .” 

“What's the chances for a ‘stoppo,’ Reg?” inquired 
Mansell bluntly. He knew he could depend on the 
Australian. 

“Even break,” answered Curt promptly. “Bar for lag’s 
luck,” he added, after a second. 

Mansell knew the phrase, and, even in a year, had 
come to recognise the reasons for its use. “Lag’s luck” 
meant that, in a fight, it was the convict who slipped on 
a patch of oil, not the warder; that in an escape, every 
single happening of chance appeared to fall, always, in 
favour of authority. The stories of lag’s luck were 
myriad, some of them tragically ironic in their apparent 
illustration of the fact that fortune was always against 
the convict. 
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“How does it compare with here—for a jump, Reg?” 
He spoke lower, and waited eagerly for the answer. ‘The 
Australian hesitated for a second. 

“Rockville, two million to one,” he answered at last. 
“Fenfield, two hundred to one. An’ if I’m wrong,” he 
added fiercely, “I’m wrong in Rockville’s favour. More 
like ten million to one here.” 

Mansell was silent for the rest of the journey to the 
bogs, turning over in his mind the things Curt had 
told him. Once—long, long ago, last year or yesterday— 
he had sworn that he was never “going.” ‘That was when 
he’d seen someone tanned for the first time. Now tan- 
ning meant little or nothing. It happened, like the damp 
oozing on your cell walls, or the stink of “A” hall, or 
the people who stopped you talking when you were 
allowed to talk. Wasn’t in the theory, but just hap- 
pened, and you took it as it came, if it came. Besides, 
barely two months after he’d declared to himself that he 
Was never going to run away, hadn’t Weldon had to drag 
him back, down there on the main road in a fog. Now, 
peentield . ... 

“Been chatting Cobb lately?’ Weldon asked, as they 
settled down to work. 

“Not much,” said Mansell. “Don’t see a lot of him 
now. Why?” 

“Think he wants to chat you about something,” 
Weldon told him. ‘Asked me if you’d try slip to his 
landing Saturday, if the screws are right.” 

“O.K.” Mansell was thoughtful. “Didn’t say what he 
wanted?” he inquired. 

“No. Something ’bout Nevins, I thought,’’ Weldon 
explained, and said no more. 
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A hundred times, during the past six months, Mansell 
had wondered about Nevins. Since their veiled con- 
versation in the carpenters’ shop, Mansell and he had 
only spoken five or six times, Nevins on each occasion 
being equally obscure, definite only in his praise of 
Cobb. Now Cobb waited to see him—about Nevins, 
and it was with the utmost impatience that he realised 
it was only Thursday. What did the man want? Money 
for “‘stuff’? Unlikely. One got to know a “‘fiddling 
screw —a man who took money—at a glance, and Mansell 
_ knew Nevins was not the type. 

On Saturday afternoon he hardly waited to see if the 
“screws were right’’—1.e., to see if people friendly to 
Cobb and his crowd were on duty. As soon as he could, 
he slipped away from his landing, carrying a tray full of 
dinner-t¢ns, the usual pretence. Cobb’s door was open, 
and the little explosive Socialist was obviously awaiting 
him with impatience. 

‘Nevins opened up to you once or twice,” he began, 
without preamble. ‘““Wouldn’t let me speak until now. 
Scared of you, though I gave him the O.K. ’bout you 
months ago.” 

“Yes?” said Mansell, with interest. 

“This is me and you,” Cobb went on, using the jail 
phrase demanding secrecy. “Nevins has been a Socialist 
for twenty years. ‘That’s why he looks after me and Bill 
Wheeler so well. He’s a million per cent genuine, and 
he’ll do what I tell him.” He paused, while Mansell 
almost gasped, doubting and hoping about what was to 
come. 

“Something like fourteen thousand people have tried 
to jump this jail,’ Cobb continued, low-voiced and 
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tense. “Total number of successes, nil. ‘Them statistics 
is good enough for me. I’m jumping no jails.” 

Mansell’s face fell. ““But——’ he began. 

“Shut up,’ Cobb interrupted. “I’m going, just the 
same. Got twelve stretch, as you know, and I don’t see 
myself sitting down to do twelve.” 

“Nor ...’ Mansell began again. 

“Wait. Not much time.” Cobb was speaking quickly 
now. “Nevins’ll do what I want. This heath can be left 
without ploughing through bogs and fogs—and J know 
the way,” he concluded proudly. 

“But why do you. . .?” 

“Taking you, of course, you simp. You don’t think 
I’m leaving a live young ’un, nearly a Socialist already, 
to rot here for life, when there’s a two to one chance, 
do you?” 

“Two million to one, Art,” interrupted Mansell, re- 
membering the Australian’s. words. “More likely ten 
million to one, but I’m...” 

“You wait’ll you hear my way,’ snapped Cobb. “Can't 
see me running through a mist with swedce-bashers 
shootin’ at me, can you?” he demanded. “You wait. 
See you Tuesday! Meanwhile, ask for a change to the 
quarries.” 

“The what?”’ Mansell was astonished and annoyed. 

“Hey?” Cobb was glaring, curious, doubtful. “TI said 
a change to the quarries. What’s wrong with that?” 

“But I’m...’ Mansell stopped in_ confusion. 
“Righto,” he said at last. ‘“TVll ask on Monday. So 
long.” At the end of the landing he looked back, to see 
Cobb still staring after him, thoughtful. 

There was never any difficulty about getting :nto the 
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quarry-parties. The work was terribly heavy and 
dangerous, only the most powerful men being really 
fitted for the super-human strain of doing horse-work 
on poor food. So that Mansell found no obstacle placed 
in his way, and on Tuesday morning the “transfer- 
screw’ read out “‘Eight-six-six Mansell, to 13 party.” As 
he joined the new section he found Cobb already trans- 
ferred, and they marched together at the tail of the 
column to the quarries. 

Two large V-shaped gashes, gouged deep into the side 
_ of what looked like a hill, but was really only a stone— 
say, ten million tons in weight—that was the Rockville 
quarry-field. A narrow track led down, steeply, to the 
road and the distant prison, another track led upwards 
to a forest of pine and spruce. That was the direction 
in which every new-comer looked—upward to the screen 
of trees, to the folding curtain of green, to the promise 
of liberty. (How was the new-comer to know that all the 
other side of the forest was marsh and bog, and that, in 
a ‘“‘stoppo,’’ only two warders were necessary to guard 
that whole section, one waiting at either end until the 
starving, half-drowned fugitive walked into the muzzle 
of his gunr) 

Mansell and Cobb were put to work at breaking small 
stones, temporarily, the boxman—a kind of convict fore- 
man—being “one of their own.” Cobb had little to say, 
beyond comments on their chances of getting a certain 
job, the “jumping.” This consisted of drilling holes for 
the explosive charges and for the wedge-and-sledge rip- 
ping of the granite slabs. So that during the afternoon, 
they worked mainly in silence, Mansell turning his eyes 
a hundred times towards the inviting forest, Cobb 
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looking only at the stones, the hammers, the quarry face. 

It was not until Thursday that their boxman friend 
could manage their transference to the jumping-face. It 
was really hard work, much disliked, but—volunteering 
for jobs was regarded with suspicion at Rockville. So 
that it was with much apparent reluctance they heard 
the order to “get them jumpers an’ drill a few ten-inch 
holes up there.’ ‘The boxman showed them how to pro- 
ceed, stayed for a few minutes while they learnt to 
handle the unwieldy tools, and then left them alone. As 
nearly alone, that is, as one could be in Rockville, if one 
weren’t a shepherd. ‘The nearest convicts worked several 
yards away, the nearest warder trailed a gun between two 
gaps about forty yards distant. On the little road lead- 
ing up to the forest one officer stood, idly spinning a gun 
between his hands, while four armed men guarded the 
other track, which sloped a steep hundred yards to the 
main road. | 

While they had their first breathing-space, Cobb began 
to explain. ? 

“We have just over three weeks to work it in,” he told 
Mansell. “If we don’t pull it off then, we don’t get 
another chance for six months more. Can you get fifty 
quid?” 

“Yes,” said Mansell, “I can. Why?” 

“Write me a stiff to-night. I’ll put the address on, and 
get it away to-morrow. Write as little as you can,’ Cobb 
answered. “But be careful that there’s no mistake or 
delay.” 

“I thought you said Nevins was a Socialist?” Mansell 
blurted out. 

“Nevins wants nothing,” said Cobb hotly. ‘‘He’s risking 
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two stretch in stir for me. The money’s for the other 
man, his friend. Can’t expect him to graft for nothing. 
Anyway, he wants a hundred quid—and I call it a ult 
at that,” he finished emphatically. 

“Can’t you tell me something more?” Mansell was 
feeling dubious, mystified, suspicious. Was the whole 
thing merely a well-staged attempt to get some money 
from him? Cobb’s word—that was all he had, and Cobb 
was a burglar by profession. ‘“Che bloody finest man in 
Rockville,” according to Weldon, but then he was 
another burglar. “I’d like to know—’ 

“I'd like to know if you'll send the stiff, and shut up,” 
snapped the little man, apparently never even consider- 
ing that someone might doubt his word. “Haven't I told 
you we've only got three weeks? And we've a mile of 
work to do in that time.” 

“Oh, all right,” said Mansell at last. ‘““Don’t think I’m 
doubting——”’ 

“Hey?” The hard, grey eyes were piercing Mansell. 
“Listen, kid. I don’t care a fiddler’s tuck whether you’re 
doubting me or not. Don’t have to. Forget it, an’ 
get shifted back to the bogs to-morrow. But forget 
ite 

Mansell held out his hand impulsively. “I’m sorry, 
Art,” he began. Cobb quickly put a jumper into the out- 
stretched hand, took Mansell’s jumper, and commenced 
to work. 

“Don’t be a soft young mug,” he panted, between 
blows. “Don’t you know the screws are watching you? 
Huh,” he grunted scornfully, ‘shakin’ hands—in Rock- 
ville!’’ 

Confused and repentant, Mansell said no more, except 
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“O.K. then. I'll give you the stiff to-morrow. Tell me 
what you like, when you like.” 

~The next day Cobb unfolded his plan. “These 
people,” he commenced, as they bored the rock, “have 
a lovely rat-trap here, fifty miles of it, but a rat-trap all 
the same. Ever considered that their system’s pretty per- 
fect?” he went on. “Or that it depends entirely on a 
checking process? Looka,” he pointed out, ““Tolly has 
forty-five men under him here, on this side of the 
quarry. A hundred times a day he has to count them 
and report forty-five all correct. Yes?” 

“Yes,” agreed Mansell. “But what... 

“Now, there’s only so many ways off this heath,” said 
Cobb. “Just so many, and no more. And these people 
know them all. ‘That’s why it’s a rat-trap. Soon as 
there’s one away they just go to their places and wait 
till the mug crawls up to one of them, soaked and starv- 
ing. They don’t go ploughing through the bogs and 
falling over rocks hunting a convict, like people think. 
No. ‘The runaway does that. And presently he finds a 
way off the heath, finds them waiting for him, gets a 
tanning and goes back to finish his time.” 

Mansell shivered. It was all true, and he had heard 
it a hundred times—in the prison. Previously, from 
newspapers and books, he had formed a picture of the 
man-hunt raging and ranging around Rockville, had 
visualised long lines of blue-clad men with guns and 
bloodhounds, chasing a wretched fugitive from rock 
to rock until they ran him down or shot him. Since 
he had been on the bogs he had learnt the truth. Only 
in the first rush of a “‘stoppo” did the gun-men try to 
catch the fugitive. The rest was a matter of going, each 
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one, to a previously-detailed post, on by-road or sheep- 
track, in the first line of hills, or on the moor-edge, to 
wait until the miserable runaway should come to the 
gun-muzzle. ; 

“Then,” he said slowly, “you think——” 

“IT think,” said Cobb in a lower voice even than 
before, “I think their bloody system’s perfect. Soon as 
there’s one away, they know just where to go and wait 
for you. Well, there isn’t going to be any one away, 
that’s all.” 

Mansell said nothing, only looked inquiringly at 
Cobb, and waited. 

“No,” the latter continued. “There’s going to be 
no one away, and that’s their weakness. They’ve got a 
lovely jail system and—the whole guts of it is that they 
know where you are at every moment of the day or 
night.” 

“But you’re contradicting yourself, Art,” protested 
Mansell. “That’s the trouble. ‘They do know.” 

“Yes,” interrupted the little man, and the dark grey 
eyes were harder now. “Every screw’s got to report his 
party correct a hundred times a day, or report one away. 
Well, ‘Tolly’s going to know where we are. . . . Do you 
know what that means?” he went on, excitedly now. 
“It means that the rat-trap’s open, not closed. It’s only 
closed when there’s an escape—and we're not escaping.” 

“What?” Mansell was near to screaming the word. 
“Then what are we doing?” 

“We're getting killed,” said Cobb. “We're going to 
be killed, and buried. Under that,’ and he pointed to 
the wide overhung flange of granite that was the jump- 
ing face. ‘Under that,” he repeated. “And it'll take 
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a week to shift—when I’m done with it.” ‘There was 
always a tense, electric force about Cobb, but as he 
spoke now he radiated even a greater strength and force- 
fulness than usual, a ferocity and determination that 
almost appalled Mansell. | 

The plan was staggering in its directness and sim- 
plicity, and Mansell wondered again and again why 
someone had not thought of it before, why no one had 
grasped the essentials of the Rockville jail system and 
understood its weakness. ‘Twice a year the lorries came 
from Fentown with something like a thousand tons of 
coal, a fleet of lorries trucking it in loads of two or 
three tons for a week or more. Sometimes one lorry 
arrived singly, sometimes half a dozen together. Nevin’s 
friend, a lorry driver, was willing to take a hundred 
pounds and a chance. Cobb and Mansell were to make 
it their business to work to and fro on the quarry edge, 
two other men being in their confidence. ‘Two little 
gaps, guarded by an armed man, led to a narrow cut, 
about fifty yards long and four feet deep, from which 
one could reach the road. Not without being seen, 
though, for apart from the guard who oscillated con- 
tinually between the two gaps, several others guarded 
the near-by track, besides which, any one of twenty 
warders or principal warders might look that way at 
any moment. Cobb’s plan provided for two things, 
firstly, that no one would be looking that way at the 
moment they needed, and secondly, that they would be 
“counted for,” in the official jargon . . . under some 
hundred tons of granite. 

For months a “pal” had been stealing dynamite from 
the blasting works, and there was more than enough 
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to send the rock-face down—if only they got it fused 
without being “tumbled.” ‘The explosion and the re- 
sultant confusion and danger would be sufficient to 
distract the four guards near the slope—not sufficiently 
to allow anyone to pass, but Cobb and Mansell were 
not passing that way. There remained only to be con- 
sidered the solitary guard near the gaps leading to the 
gully down which they were to slip. ‘The two gaps were 
about forty yards apart, and the man shuttled unceas- 
ingly between them. Even in the uproar and shock of 
-an explosion this guard would be bound to see them. 
Cobb said nothing about this part of the scheme, except 
that he would see to it. When the charge went off, and 
the quarry face fell in, they were to slip down the gully, 
at the exact moment when Nevin’s friend was passing, 
outward bound, with an empty lorry. In the prison, 
the lorries were watched continually, leaving it they 
were thoroughly scrutinised, even searched, but out here 
on the roads they were unmolested. Unless there was 
“one away,’ when every vehicle on the moor was 
stopped and searched. That was the essence of Cobb’s 
plan. They were not going to escape—and no one 
bothered with lorries because two convicts were dead 
under a few tons of granite. 

Mansell did not sleep much during the three weeks. 
When he did sleep, he dreamt continually, and always 
he was digging on the bogs, when the mist came over, 
and he slipped away into the cool white lovely gloom, 
to nestle in it and kiss his mother’s face. He carried out 
Cobb’s instructions carefully, keeping guard on his 
voice and his hands, after that first humiliating experi- 
ence of the handshake. 
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They had so many things to do, and only two men to 
help. (“Any more than two—the whole stir knows,” 
Cobb had said.) © 

They had to drill many more holes than were 
ordered, had to place five great charges—which had 
taken ten months to steal in bits and scraps—had to lay 
detonators and fuse, all under the eyes of forty-odd con- 
victs and a dozen more or less watchful screws. ‘The 
strong point of the little Socialist’s planning was that he 
had correctly estimated the mental attitude of the 
guards. Their job was to see that Mansell and Cobb 
did their work and did not run away. Which suited 
Cobb. Nevertheless, a hundred little devices had to be 
practised during the days of preparation, to attract 
notice elsewhere at important moments. Even to Nobby 
Melan “going mad” and being dragged away by four 
warders—while Cobb was putting in his main fuse. Even 
to Kit Loun, the boxman, having a deadly fight with 
a “mug” while Mansell feverishly placed the detonators. 
Also, they had to “educate” the lonely guard by the gaps, 
passing continually to and fro near his beat. The real 
danger-point, from the official point of view, was the 
little track leading directly from the quarries. Only an 
occasional convict or two worked at jumping holes in the 
top, so that the lone watcher was more pleased than 
otherwise to have someone working near him. Eight 
hours without speaking a word was a long spell, even 
for a warder. They met with no hostility or suspicion 
during the days they worked on the miniature cliff-top, 
never “forcing their conversation” on the warder, but 
passing an occasional remark as they pat by about 
their work. 
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One morning, three days before the coaling com- 
menced, Cobb arrived with terrible news. Nevins’s - 
friend would only take one. Wouldn’t risk the extra 
trouble of picking up a pair of men and getting rid of 
them at the railway. Frantically Cobb had argued with 
Nevins the carpenter, who had done everything in his 
power to convince his friend. But the lorry driver 
remained adamant. “One or nothing” was all they could 
get from him. 

“Hoping to back cut of it, down at the bottom of his 
~ mind,’ Cobb summed up. “Well, if it’s one, it’s one, and 
that’s all. But, by Jesus,” he was as nearly sentimental 
as Mansell had ever seen him, “it’s murderous luck. [ll 
never get a chance like it again.” 

It took Mansell a full minute to realise what the other 
was saying. He looked at Cobb—a little man with hard 
grey eyes. Could he be meaning. . . . “What’s—what do 
you mean, Art?” he stammered. 

‘““There’s no talk about it,’’ said Cobb shortly. “You're 
the lifer. But mind,” there was a terrible intensity in 
his voice. “I’ll be wanting you to do something for me 
—afterwards. I’m not doing twelve here. Write Nevins, 
and I'll tell you what to do.” 

Mansell half thrust out his hand before he remem- 
bered. Then “O.K. Art,’ he said unemotionally, “Tl 
see to that.” 

On the Friday morning when the coaling commenced, 
they picked out their lorry easily, from the descrip- 
tion. A white patch, front and sides, as if someone had 
left a painting job unfinished. Unmistakable, even at 
much greater distance than a hundred yards. ‘Twice it 
passed during the morning, and, in the early afterneon, 
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they saw it roll along the road and enter the prison. 
Calmly, Cobb eyed the guards, the convicts, the fuses. 
Feverishly, Mansell watched the prison gate. 

At last the lorry showed along the road, nearly half 
a mile away. Mansell gave the sign for which Cobb 
waited, a jumper accidentally dropped over the rock- 
face. The nearest warder looked after the falling tool, 
Cobb lit the fuse, and walked as casually as he could to 
where Mansell was standing. Between them they carried 
a small stretcher containing some small lumps of rock, 
passing the lone warder between the two gaps. 

“How long’s he been dead?” grinned the guard as they 
passed with the stretcher and the two convicts laughed 
at the joke. Then, a great crashing rending roar came 
from the quarry top, lumps of rock went flying in all 
directions, men screamed from below, as the whole rock- 
face crashed down beside them, a vast cloud of dust 
spread over the hill-side—and a flying rock knocked the 
solitary guard cold. | 

In the very second that Cobb hurled the rock, Mansell 
felt a terrible chill taking hoid of him. Then everything 
became confused, and he heard and acted as if he 
dreamed. The crash of the explosion had hardly echoed 
from the forest before the warder was falling senseless. 
The warder had hardly reached the ground before two 
men were scurrying, crouched, down the gully towards 
the road and the slow-moving lorry. Half-way down they 
halted a second. 

“So long now. I'll dive back and ‘find’ him, and your 
clothes.” 

“So long. I-’m... 

“You've got one second. Run.” 
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Clamour from above. Hoarse shouting, and the cries 
of an injured man. 

“Run. Oh Jesus, you yellow bastard. So long.” 

They were lifting an injured convict and seeking two 
others when, unexpectedly, one of them called from 
above, where a guard had been felled by one of the many 
flying stones. Then, spiritlessly, they started to search 
for the other, slowly moving the lumps of stone, of which 
there were so many. Ah, there was his coat, and jumper. 
Not a dog’s chance. Probably take a week to dig him 
out. Leaving a party to dig at the rock-fall, the rest of 
the quarry men were marched away to the prison, where 
one of them fell to the floor of a cell and cried in ugly, 
horrible sobs, tearing the floor with his nails. At last 
he sat up, shivering, with eyes that gazed blankly down 
a grey vista of lonely years, at about the time that a man 
got into a third-class carriage, north-bound, opened a 
paper and calmly lit a cigarette—a little man with hard 
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CHAPTER XIII 


ANSELL went to hospital at about three o'clock 
Miz the morning, while a few warders were still 
desultorily searching for Cobb’s body under the pile 
of rocks. In theory, Mansell was “special sick, bad head- 
ache and vomiting,” as the night-Mellor wrote it. Actu- 
ally, he was almost insane, with fear and horror and 
hatred of himself. A shrewd doctor had one look at him, 
ordered him to bed, and wrote: “Fever; heavy chill,” on 
the official papers. 

A week, seven days, a hundred and sixty-eight hours, 
Mansell stayed with Mansell, not leaving his cell even 
on the third day, when Cobb’s absence was discovered 
and the jail was literally humming with excitement. 
Sleeping not at all, he lay through the nights, staring 
bleakly at an old grey man, mumbling, in an ancient 
cell. He did not try to deceive himself. Right from the 
beginning, he knew, he had had no real intention of 
going. On the very first day, he had heard with regret 
that he was to leave the pleasant work on the bogs. 
Through all the preparations, he had only been acting, 
with himself as audience. But that last terrible moment 
when he had been faced with the fact, had been called 
on to run—he groaned and tossed in the bed, and looked 
again at an old man dying in a grey cold cell. 

“Would you like to get up and take some exercise, 
Mansell?”’ the doctor asked on the eighth day. 

“No, sir,” he answered listlessly, ‘“I—I’m all right here. 
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I mean—I’d rather not get up yet,” he amended, in con- 
fusion. 

“Hum.” The doctor looked at him, hard, looked at 
the table where his breakfast stood, untouched, beside 
the pint of milk from the night before. ‘Pull your shirt 
up, Mansell.”” He thumped and listened, wrote on the 
“medical record,” and left without another word. 

Mansell had hardly spoken to the orderly or the 
warders during the eight days, answering the necessary 
questions shortly, pretending to sleep at other times. So 
that they had ceased to trouble about “cheering him up,” 
and had left him alone, living over again incessantly the 
terrible minute when Cobb had called him a yellow 
bastard and run for the lorry. But this afternoon a 
warder who had tried to be friendly in the beginning 
came bustling in, obviously “knowing something.” 

“Ticker a bit bad, eh, Mansell?” he commenced. 

“Yes,” said Mansell, in a low voice. 

“Huh.” Pause for a moment. “Be better—er—if you 
was—er—somewhere different, like.” 

Mansell paid a little more attention. “How d’you 
mean?” he asked. 

“Oh, well.”” The man hesitated, apparently dubious 
about saying too much. ‘““There’s—er—there’s better stirs 
than this,” he blurted out at last, “for a bloke with a 
dicky ticker.” 

Mansell sighed a vast relief. That meant only one 
thing—Fenfield. The big settlement was almost entirely 
reserved for people unfit to endure the rigours of Rock- 
ville. He knew already, from a thousand reports, that 
the climate was infinitely better than on the moors, that 
the place was more civilised and the treatment less 
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rigorous—‘‘Nearer to the cities; they can’t buck you 
_ about the same as here,” was how the old lags put it. 
More than once he had day-dreamed about being trans- 
ferred to Fenfield, but had realised that it was little more 
than a dream. It was terribly difficult.to “work” a 
transfer southerly. Most of the changes were in the 
opposite direction, he knew, ten men coming from the 
island for one who went there from Rockville. Now it 
seemed that he was going, that he was getting away from 
the heather and fog, from the bogs and the quarries, 
from the sight of the road where his manhood had leaked 
from him like air from a punctured tyre. Most of all, 
he was getting away from the sneers of the horde and 
from the eyes of Curt and Weldon and—the others. (He 
never named Rogan to himself now.) For the boxman 
and Nobby Melan had told everyone of the last-minute 
change in plan, and, with the terrible animal judgment 
of the convict-lands, the others had guessed at the why 
and wherefore. ‘That much he had surmised from the 
hospital orderly’s attempts at conversation. Now he was 
going to leave it all. He lay back in bed and slept. 

He got up two days later, but declined to go to exer- 
cise, well knowing that without some human inter- 
course he must wither and warp, but fearing that the 
jeers and sneers of the rat folk—and the silent dis- 
approval of the others—would probably have an even 
more searing effect. For nearly four weeks his only 
activity was to walk the cell floor, or climb to the window 
and look out on the scene that had been his first eye- 
picture of Rockville. He knew, roughly, when he would 
be transferred. All official movements were supposed to 
be secret, but everything of the kind invariably leaked 
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out long before, in hint and rumour and gossip. So that 
he was not taken by surprise when, one afternoon, the 
master-tailor fitted him with a ready-made civilian 
suit, and his belongings were checked by a warder from 
the office. ‘That meant an early start next morning, as 
he knew, and he counted the night hours, twice over 
by guess work, as he waited impatiently for the light. 
While it was still dark, the gas outside his cell was 
lit, and a night-warder handed in a can of tea and a loaf 
of bread, gossiping a little about Fenfield and its advan- 
tages as a convict station, “either for a lag or a screw.” 
‘They would be leaving at seven o'clock, the man told 
him. Five others were in the draft, two of them being 
men who were crippled, two “a bit loony” and the fifth 
a T.B. case. ‘They'd ride to Carrytown in a bus, the 


warder gossiped, catch the eight o’clock to Wendlemere, 


and change there for the south. 

| Just before seven he was unlocked, and the familiar 
“Chiboo tson. Lead on, there,” sent him to a passage 
at the rear of the hospital. He shrunk a little as he was 
chained to the other men, six in a line at intervals of a 
yard. You had to carry the slack of the chain in your 
hand or it pulled your wrist like hell, one of them told 
him, as they marched with a melancholy clank and 
jangle to the front gate of the prison. A motor was wait- 
ing and they were squeezed in, three warders and a 
principal on guard. 

As they swung out of the gate, he felt again the same 
thrill he had known on his first day in the bog-party. 
Something more, for, as they passed a bend in the road 
and he looked back at the grey, terrible fortress he was 
leaving, he felt as if he were at liberty. He was going to 
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another jail, he was chained like a horse, armed men 
were breathing over his shoulder—but he was going 
away from Rockville, and his heart was singing. 

As the car swung round another bend into the 
straight road across the moor, his heart sang again—a 
dirge for his lost manhood, a wail for the liberty lost in 
a moment’s cowardice. For they were passing the spot 
where he should have run to meet Nevins’s lorry. 

“Sick, are yer? ‘Ticker bad?” one of the warders asked, 
in rough-kindly fashion, and Mansell could only answer 
“Yes” in a choking voice, lest he shame himself still 
more by sobbing like a girl. 

At Carrytown his interest revived. After a year in 
prison it was good to see people again; to be part of 
the bustle and hurry on the railway platform, to be 
among a crowd. Even though they were stared at, with 
lewd and gloating curiosity, at every turn, he was still 
glad to be there—to be going somewhere, seeing some- 
thing new. It was only as the train started that, with a 
horrible clearness, he saw the picture of Cobb boarding 
a similar train, saw him sit down, smile, look out of the 
window at the borders of Rockville and smile again. 
The face was Cobb’s, it was his own, it was Cobb, it 
was Mansell, the yellow bastard, it was a mistake, he was 
riding away, away from Rockville; he had run down the 
eully and ridden across the moor to Carrytown and now 
he was riding away from Rockville, free, free. He wore 
the jail clothes no longer, was dressed in a new civilian 
suit, and sat in a gliding train. Only the wrist-watch was 
wrong. It would only tell time. A wrist-watch should 
tell no time. ‘Time. Hours, days, weeks, months, years, 
life—a wrist-watch should not tell that when you were 
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free and well-dressed and happy, riding away from Rock- 
ville. He hated the wrist-watch for its heaviness and 
time-telling, hated it, and was going to throw it ANE 
Heavy—— 

“’Ere, steady on! Wotcher up to?” The warder re- 
garded him with suspicion, this young pale convict with 
the empty eyes, who picked and tore at the chain-bracelet 
on his wrist, looking blankly straight in front of him 
all the time. 

Mansell sat up with a start and forced a smile. “Half 
~ asleep,” he said, “and the cuff hurt me, I suppose.” 
Then, lest he should fall back into the abyss of in-think- 
ing, he watched the lovely spectacle of the hedges and 
houses, of people and motors and dogs, of chimneys 
smoking and clothes drying in the sun—even of girls 
walking in streets or standing on platforms to look at 
_the train. 

On the journey, apart from some trouble with one of 
the “bit loony” people who tried to jump out of the 
car, the feeling of being at liberty was accentuated. The 
unaccustomed pleasure of having clean, hot tea, the un- 
restricted smoking, the chatter and gossip on the way, all 
helped Mansell to forget the chain on his wrist, almost. 
Then another long ride in a motor, and, at last, a coast- 
ing swoop down a big hill into a valley, green and silver, 
in the centre of which nestled a pretty village, with a 
trio of huge red-brick buildings in the middle distance, 
and a pine forest all round—Fenfield. 

He had the “draft headache” which unaccustomed 
travelling, plentiful food, much smoking and excite- 
ment give to every man who arrives at a convict settle- 
ment. Night was falling, and he went wearily through 
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the routine of being “checked in,” dressed in prison 
clothes, finding a cell and making down his bed. Then 
he lay down to think of Cobb. 

His first glimpse of Fenfield from a cell window was 
a decided improvement on the experience of a year 
before on the western station. He was five floors up, for 
one thing, and could see for miles, away across the walls 
and the village, past the roads (with people on), and the 
winding river, to the village-clustered hills with their 
skirting of purple-green firs and sombre spruce. There 
were houses all around the prison, too, close up, as Curt 
had told him, and he was quite unable to say where 
prison workshops ended and domestic buildings began. 
It all seemed very free and open, even more so than 
he had imagined from reports, and he hoped there were 
no restrictions about ‘‘working outside,” such as had to 
be evaded at Rockville. 

Apparently no one cared how long his sentence was, 
or how long he’d “done,” and that afternoon saw him in 
the carpenters’ shop, answering a thousand questions 
about Rockville (a “‘draft-man” was always supposed to 
be a purveyor of news as well as a carrier of messages 
from prison to prison), doing a little work at a bench 
—but mainly gazing out through the door of the work- 
shop to where a public road, unfenced, ran a curving 
course not five yards distant, with women walking on 
it and children playing and a girl leaning on the back 
eate of a cottage. Fenfield was different. 


CHAPTER XIV 


FE, was twenty-one. A bit over, for there were four 

hundred and eighty odd scratches on the wall, and 
he had been twenty when—thirty-five he’d be, with luck, 
when he got out. If he didn’t get into trouble, and lost 
no remission, and didn’t die or go “wrong,” and got a 
‘good report, and if there wasn’t a change of govern- 
ment opinion, or a Home Minister with old-fashioned 
views, Or a permanent secretary who was a “terror.” 
If he was lucky on all these points he’d be thirty-five 
when he got out. That was quite young, in a way of 
speaking. (Jean.) Quite young. Very probably, too, he 
would not be broken, like old Dan Roper and Fitz and 
Boddy on the moor. He remembered the horrible shock 
of reading the inscription on a cell wall, “DAN ROPER, 
LIFE. 11.3.—.” It had seemed so far away, so very long 
ago, that. When Mansell was only two years old—and 
old Dan was out there then, herding sheep, as Mansell 
read. Roper was out now, but finished, and Fitz was 
out, finished, and Boddy was in a “loony,” finished But 
Mansell wasn’t going to finish. He’d been on the up- 
orade, making a mind-life for himself with his fiddle 
and his composing and his intimacy with Rogan, before 
that day in the quarry. 

Well, this was Fenfield. Different. You could start 
to build again. And you would not look at the mind- 
picture of an old grey man mumbling in a cold bare cell. 
You’d only be thirty-five and you could just do it. Say 
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thirteen and a half years more. Jesus. No, not Jesus— 
thirteen and a half years. You could just do it, without 
breaking, if you didn’t start too old—or too young. That 
young Jacky Dremitt. Sickening business. Life. Seven- 
teen years old, to start. Worn, ancient man, bowed, 
stammering, blank-eyed, grey—at twenty-four. Finished. 
Even if they let him out now. They wouldn’t though. 
Nor at fifteen stretch either. Jacky was “Emperor’s 
Pleasure.” ‘That meant for ever, in polite language. 
Mansell wasn’t for emperor’s pleasure. Just for life. 
And they let you out at fifteen if you were lucky about 
not getting into trouble and getting a good report 
and——. He clutched the violin and played wildly. 
Then, calmer, he tried a few phrases again and again, 
varying them, blending the notes, altering the time, until 
at last he scratched on the wall with a needle:— 


FROM THE DARK 


BY A MAN 


t. 


wm 


When from  dreamsof home I wake at la 
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Then he sat down and smiled. In two months more 
he'd be allowed to write in a notebook (you only had to 
have wasted eighteen months at Fenfield, not two years, 
as in the other place). ‘Then he wouldn't have to scratch 
the tunes on the wall, or write them on lavatory paper 
which had to be hidden from the searchers. That meant 
that he wouldn’t break. because of the nights, and the 
days were—— 

He was almost afraid to think frankly about his days. 
But, since his terrible failure, he had painfully trained 
_ himself away from self-deception, had refused to think 
as everyone round him apparently thought—convicts and 
warders and high officials alike, in little deceits prac- 
tised on themselves. He remembered the weird-sound- 
ing ethics of Rogan, which he had not grasped at the 
time—‘‘Lie to the other fellow, son. Lie like hell, if it’s 
necessary, nearly always is. Only don’t kid yourself.” 
His days—not the slightest use pretending about it. His 
days were almost happy. They ought not to have been. 
He should have been miserable and abject and depressed 
—a lifer, a failure, a coward, a dreamer. But his days 
were happy or very nearly so. Were going to be happier, 
too. No, he wasn’t going to break because of the days 
either. Wasn’t going to break at all. 

In the mornings he marched out of the prison front 
gate, which opened directly on to a public road. ‘To the 
right, a few hundred yards away, lay a group of work- 
shops, the carpenters’ shop amongst them. + Past pleasant 
gardens, and a sweet-smelling bay hedge, and a row of 
cottages with open doors. The smell of cooking, children 
playing about beside you as you marched by, a messenger 
boy whistling on a bicycle. Then the shop itself, with 
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a green field outside the windows at one side, the 
pleasing jangle and clank from a smithy at one end, and 
at-the other, outside the open door, a row of houses. 
You could see her through the open door of the shop, 
but often (that was when you were lucky and she’d 
noticed you), you could see her even better from the 
window beside your bench, as she leaned. on the garden 
gate. You knew all about her, but you’d never spoken, 
of course. That was going to be—and that reminded 
him. 

‘“Ten-seven-three Mansell, for the guv’ner. Right.” 
The warder wrote his request in a book, and passed on. 
Funny business about not being used to the new number - 
yet. Who'd ever think a man would be so much the 
slave of habit as to want people to call him “Eight-six- 
six Mansell” after only a year? (That was how the jail 
wore you. A few habits worn deep, until there were 
only half a dozen grooves in your mind. Why, old Dan 
wouldn’t walk home until they said “Lead on.’’) Any- 
way Mansell was going to see the old man to-morrow, 
and try for the garden work-party. Might make it with 
luck and a chance to do a bit of lying, though the old 
man was a “‘bastard’”’—the general jail-term for all kinds 
of persons who were “wrong” from the convicts’ point 
of view. 

A thin mean face, with frightened eyes and an 
arrogant scowl, lips that trembled and pursed themselves 
viciously; thick horn-rimmed glasses, and a trick of 
placing them for a glare of superiority; a squat fat body 
and pudgy hands, an air of dissipation, an insulting im- 
patience in the five-word navvy-phrases—uttered in an 
Oxford accent—and a hand that strayed continually to 
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a holster—Bugler Milvey’s mother must have been 
married, Mansell reflected, but her son was certainly a 
“basterd.” He glared at Mansell as the latter made his 
request, half rose from his chair, placed the horn-rims, 
glared again, fiddled with the ruler at his side, and spoke. 

“Haw. You're a carpenter?” 

E=XCS, SIT. » 

“Want to go gardening, hey?” 

“Yes, sir, if you please. I’m——’” 

“Sh’tup. Gardening, hey? [You’ll work where you’re 
Stold."., 7 

“Pardon me, sir, may I point out that——” 

“Point out nothing. Get out.” 

Mansell left the office as thousands of others had done, 
with bitterness and hatred almost overpowering him. It 
was always the same. Milvey made you attempt to pack 
an explanation into the phrase of six or seven mono- 
syllables which represented his thought-maximum. 
When you couldn’t do it, he insulted you, refused your 
request, and reached for the holster. He was always 
hoping you’d “go off’ at him. Was scared too, though. 
‘That was why he’d built a tall iron railing, behind which 
he sat while interviewing prisoners who had a request 
to make. Easy to insult men if you sat inside an iron 
cage and had fifteen warders and a pistol. Oh, it 
was all right to be philosophical and to say that Milvey 
was mad with fear and whisky and home-trouble. ‘That 
didn’t alter the fact that he made your life a misery, in 
a jail that was otherwise easy. Nor did it get you any 
nearer to the garden-party, and—he hissed his breath in- 
ward in the old way—there was no Weldon here to “fix” 
things. Just the same, he’d try again. 
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It took six weeks, five pounds, much worry and a great 
_ deal of sycophancy to “make” the gardens, but one 
morning he heard the welcome order, ‘““Ten-seven-three 
Mansell, to 34 party,’ and hurried away to the back of 
the parade ground. There were only six men in the 
working-party and, as he very well knew, they looked 
upon themselves as a close corporation, and resented 
the presence of any new-comer who might “‘spoil things.” 
Logically so, too, since by common report they had a 
thousand unofficial privileges—although they always 
denied this. Mansell knew already that he would not 
be looked upon with disfavour nor “squeezed out,” 
being a lifer. It was astonishing that even the lowest and 
most miserable convicts would take trouble to do little 
things for a lifer, that several of the warders made a 
special practice of being kind to a man with the terrible 
interminable sentence, while, on the contrary, he was 
classed exactly as any other in the official code or was 
specially selected for “safe” bullying by people like 
Milvey. (Lifers didn’t hit back, could not afford to risk 
a bad report.) So that he met with something like a 
welcome as he fell in with the gardeners, and marched 
away down the front avenue, on to the main road of the 
island. 

It was terribly exciting at first. ‘The road was a busy 
one, there was much motor traffic, people passed within 
a foot of you and didn’t look with a sneer and a grin 
as they had done on the journey south. Because you 
weren't on achain, maybe, like a monkey tied to a barrel- 
organ. The men wore no coats, only a pair of trousers 
and a shirt, apparently from long-established practice. 
Looked like gardeners, Mansell told himself, instead of 
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like buffoons or comic-opera sailors, as those who 
designed the jail uniforms had obviously intended. 
People seemed to look upon them as gardeners, too, and 
nothing else. 

They marched along the main road-and up a hill, to 
a house that stood a little way back from the road. This 
was the deputy-governor’s residence, and their job was 
to tidy the flower-beds, mow a tennis court and a lawn, 
carry out the hundred little tasks of a garden. The 
house, the garden, the servants, the children—all seemed 
' to have taken their stamp from the deputy himself. An 
enormous young fellow, even bigger and more boyish 
than the Rockville deputy, he was looked upon with 
open disfavour by Milvey, sneered at for a sentimental 
fool, flagrantly insulted on every possible occasion 
(there was no redress; a deputy was as helpless as a lifer) 
—and bitterly hated because his correspondence was 
addressed to Captain Patrick Virrine, D.S.O., M.C., 
B.Sc., at the same office as that for Lieutenant Milvey, 
Governor, Fenfield Prison. 

Within five minutes of his arrival, Mansell was talk- 
ing to a grave-eyed, self-possessed child of six, who intro- 
duced herself as Sheila, and inquired his name. He 
could hardly answer the child’s hundred questions, and 
was pained to find that he was embarrassed and stammer- 
ing. (After only a year—and with a child! ‘That was his 
thought.) The little girl seemed to understand the posi- 
tion completely, and used a phrase or two that had obvi- 
ously come from her parents, tactfully steering round 
the awkward corners of a prison conversation. The im- 
pression of precocity vanished, however, when she con- 
fided that she’d been slapped for kicking off her 
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eiderdown every night, and inquired if he kicked off his 
_ eiderdown and got slapped. Mansell hurried away to a 
quiet corner of the garden, where the child could not 
see his eyes. 

They worked one day at each garden, there being six 
houses belonging to the high officials scattered around 
within half a mile. It was Friday before they reached 
the head doctor’s house, where the garden sloped down 
to a little brook on one side, and on another, beyond the 
tennis court, a thick bay hedge looked out to the road 
that fronted the carpenters’ shop. ‘There was a shrub- 
bery at one end of the tennis court, thick with laurels 
and privet, and a gap in the bay hedge where, if you 
looked through, at the right time, you saw a girl leaning 
on a gate. 


CG] AVASP TCE Re ee 


** AN’ ker-own im, ker-own ’im, ker-ow-own ’im, 

Lawr daw vawl.’”’ A thin wooden staircase with 
low polished iron rails, two floors of mean-looking cells 
and a ground-level of narrow filth-holes with bipeds in- 
side, a crooked little passage, musty and bearing the dust 
~ of years, with a low door at one end, from which 
the sound of hymn-singing came, to blend with the rattle 
of bars, the jingle of keys, the shrieks of some poor fool 
and the sound of voices raised in crazy wrangle—just 
as the odour of incense floated down into conflict with 
the smell of human filth—that was “C” Hall, Fenfield, 
where the two top floors were for dirty, lazy people and 
the ground-level for ‘“‘balmies.”’ 

“D’yew ’ear, Yorky? Cut it aht, nah. Jew ’ear® Cut it 
aht.”” A young warder was bawling through a door, with 
his eye to the spy-hole. A high thin shrieking came from 
the cell, with every now and then a gabble of blas- 
phemous complaint and meaningless menace. From the 
cell next door came a hoarse roar of “Murder, murder. 
Let ’im alone, yeh bastards,’ and then the inferno- 
chorus went on. “Shree-ee-eek-k an’ I'll cuttem to bits 
an’ I'll putemall in jail shree-ee-eek the bastards I'll 
sackemall an’ cuttem in bits. Nah then, Yorky, cut it 
aht, d’y’ear. Wah-ah. Let the man alone, yeh bastards. 
I'll cuttem in bits an’ sackem all. Nah, nah, Yorky, cut it 
aht. Lettim alone, yeh lotta bastards. Shree-ee-ek.” 

The young warder turned a rather frightened look on 
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Mansell as he came along the landing. “What d’yer 
_ want?” he demanded, in a scared voice. 

“Nothing,” Mansell replied. “I’m to wait here to see 
the doctor, that’s all.” He knew the young screw to be 
a thoroughly decent fellow, kindly, thoughtful, and pre- 
pared to take a risk, but somewhat easily frightened, as 
he was now, being “a stranger on C. one.” 

“Oh, right,” said the young warder in relief, as if he 
had taken Mansell for one of his “charges” who had 
somehow managed to get out. 

“Bastard job this,” he gossiped, as he opened a cell 
for Mansell to wait in. ‘““Why the effing hell don’t they 
put men here that’s used to these people?” 

“But they do, don’t they?” said Mansell. “As a rule, 
I mean,” he added tactlessly. 

“Matter o’ chance, that’s all,’ the screw answered 
promptly. “Old Sandy Crown knows how to handle ’em, 
an’ never has no trouble, but yeh know they’re just as 
apt to put Slushy on ’ere.” 

Slushy Barton was a half-wit, a liar, a sadist, a megalo- 
maniac and a thief. Otherwise he was an excellent person 
to take charge of ‘“‘weak-minded convicts,” which was the 
Fenfield official phrase for anything from a slight 
stupidity to sheer lunacy, religious madness, or the like. 
Furthermore, Slushy had over twenty years of service 
behind him, twenty years of mean cruelty and lying, 
without a single kindly action te mar his record, so that 
he had never been reported or punished, as were the 
warders who let men talk, or ignored a lighted cigarette, 
or didn’t search a man thoroughly. Again in the official 
phrase, Slushy was “‘a smart and efficient officer’’—only 
his types were so described—and_ was the favoured and 
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trusted executant of many a “safeguarding” plan of 
Milveys. Mansell knew the convicts’ opinion of him— 
‘‘a basterd if ever there was one—swear his own mother’s 
life away.” What his fellow officials thought of him was 
plain from the young warder’s remarks. 

“Ar. Put Slushy on ’ere one week, they did,” he con- 
tinued. “Cased the ’ole landin’, to start. ’Ad four men in 
‘ospittle, one in the padded cell, an’ five in chokey when 
’e finished that Friday. But,” with a worried look, “J 
ain't fitta be ’ere. Cawn’t kid to ’em an’ ignore ’em an’ 
treat ‘em like kids, same as old Sandy. Jees, there ’e is 
again,’ as a long “‘Shree-ee-eek-k”’ rang through the hall, 
followed immediately by the roaring bass accompani- 
ment from the next cell, ‘““Lettim alone. Let the man 
alone, yeh bastards,” as the young warder hurried to the 
spy-hole, to repeat his futile chorus of “‘Nah then, Yorky. 
Cut it aht, Yorky. D’yeh ’ear?” 

‘The hymn-singing was at an end, and the men came 
trooping down the narrow stairs, out through “C”’ hall, 
and into the yard. It was Wednesday, “Chapel morn- 
ing’ for the Church of England convicts, the Roman 
Catholics holding their service in the same place on 
Sundays. 

The work-parade had already fallen in outside, wait- 
ing for the twelve or fourteen hymn-singers to join their 
parties, the church service being held between breakfast 
and working-time. As the long line of labour-squads got 
slowly into motion, to form the column that must pass 
the counting place four times a day, there was a check 
and a roar of “Halt” from the front. Men craned their 
necks, warders counted them over hurriedly, Mansell 
peered from his cell window. For the marching past was 
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not allowed to cease when Bugler Milvey was on the 
_ “Yally-point.”” He stood now, on the raised bridge, 
where the counting was done, twitching and jerking, 
one hand balancing the key-bunch, the other plucking 
nervously at his upper lip. 

The old white-haired chief-warder, vicious and 
venomous and cruel, but also alert, athletic and cntirely 
without fear, was glaring at the centre of the jail vard, 
where a figure stood alone, now that the working crowds 
had filed away. A “C1” man, he had walked out with 
the chapel folk, stood in a working-party where the screw 
did not know him (“C1” prisoners were not allowed to 
go to work) and now moved slowly and impressively, 
across the parade ground, one hand raised in benedic- 
tion, the other holding up his trousers. (“C1’’ prisoners 
did not have buttons.) “I am the resurrection and the 
life,” he intoned. “Come to Mee-ee all ye who are heavy 
laden.” 

A series of titters and chuckles ran along the line, and 
the whole affair was ending in laughter. Everyone knew 
about old Turnet, he thought he was Jesus Christ, and © 
looked it. Long fair hair, an unkempt beard, large wild- 
staring eyes, bare legs with a rough pair of prison shoes 
on his feet—men forgot the prison clothes and saw only 
the face, the eyes. Until he spoke again, and broke the 
spell, “Come unto MEE-EE, yeh lotta bastards,” he 
boomed and then shouted: ‘‘For I am the resurrection- 
andthelife,” in a horrible broken voice. 

A warder came to take him away. “Lead on, ‘Turnet,” 
he ordered, and, after a half-hearted assertion that he 
was the resurrection and the life, the “balmy” turned 
to go towards ‘“‘C” hall. A crazy lag, clamouring for 
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notice of some kind, of any kind, had made people look 
at him for a minute. ‘That was all. But Milvey was on 
the tally. Hesitant, shrinking, peering from side to side, 
at last he roared “Stop that man.’ 

When a prison governor gives an order—any order—it 
is carried out. Mansell knew very well that if Milvey 
were to order some of his underlings to murder the King 
of England . . . they’d just go and do it. Wherefore, he 
knew what was coming for Turnet. The old chief-warder 
sprang forward, swinging a big bunch of keys—deadly 
weapon, the jail doctors knew; they did the stitching 
afterwards—but he was too late. Five warders closed 
around the crazy Messiah, two or three hands clutched, 
a club said “‘snock,” and the bearded fool crumpled on 
the asphalt yard. Then, and only then, Milvey leaped 
from the bridge and dashed the warders aside, to stand 
over the fallen man. “I—TI’ll have no talking in this 
prison,” he said, foolishly, to the senseless figure. “No 
talking.” 

A muttering rumble and hum rose from the long 
trailed-out column of convicts, giving place to a low deep 
srowling noise that made Mansell, at his window, shiver 
with fear. Then it swelled to a roar, and words could 
be heard, foolish child-words and empty blasphemy, 
‘Wah-ah, yeh bastards. Ya-hoy, swine-murder. Ya-wah, 
bastards, lettimalone.’”’ But no man broke the line. The 
old white-headed chief glared, Milvey shivered and 
mumbled, someone ordered “Lead on,” and _ the 
hundreds of men trudged by, leaving only a little group 
outside Mausell’s window—two or three warders, the 
chief, and Milvey, grouped around a sleeping Messiah. 

Mansell felt no revulsion or horror, only curious 
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interest. The picture of the old chief glaring down six- 
hundred men into sheepish passivity, of the menacing 
column trudging away, impotent, to the command of 
“Lead on,” of Milvey threatening the unconscious 
lunatic—he had never seen such a spectacle in his liberty- 
life, might never see such another again. That was his 
first thought, but it quickly gave way to speculation. 
What would they do now? Would they “mix it” in the 
ordinary way? (Another picture came to him—an old 
warder in a workshop in Rockville, nodding and snooz- 
ing in his seat, to fall on the floor, stupid with sleep, 
just as the governor entered the shop, scramble hurriedly 
to his feet and without a second’s hesitation, club the 
nearest man “‘for attacking him.’’) Would they mix it 
for Turnet after this? Say that he had attacked someone? 
Mansell didn’t care—the whole thing had been very 
interesting. 

Almost like reading the sequel to a thrilling novel it 
was, to hear the gossip and the rumours during the next 
few days. Had Mansell heard that ‘Turnet was remanded 
for the magistrates? Did he know they were charging 
him with assaulting Rellings, the chief, and attacking 
the other screw, the one that “coshed’’ him. Had to do 
that, of course. No violence allowed, except in reply to 
violence. Had to mix it for ‘Turnet—but would they go 
through with it? Balmy, the poor bastard was—and he 
hadn’t done no harm anyway. Even if he had——. The 
rumours finished about a week later, but Mansell was 
not interested. 

Besides, Turnet himself said he had attacked the 
officials. What could one believe? 


CHAPTER XVI 


T took a long time to count the scratches. If you 

counted them all, that was. But—five long rows and 
sixty-two. Five years and two months. He was twenty- 
five. A good age. Lots of men hadn’t married at twenty- 
five, hadn’t done any real work in the world, hadn’t got 
eleven notebooks filled with music, good music, hadn’t 
got a knowledge of musical theory as he had. He took 
‘down a pile of notebooks from a shelf, hunted for a tune, 
and set up the book on the back of a chair. ‘Twice he 
played the piece through—a horrible discord from begin- 
ning to end. ‘Then he smiled calmly, and read the title— 
Escape. He played From the Dark, one of the first pieces 
he had composed at Fenfield, and smiled again. ‘Then 
he laid the violin down. 

A photograph stood on his table, one that had been 
passed officially, bearing the red-ink mark, “1073 Man- 
sell.” ‘It showed a very pretty, dark-haired girl, full- 
bosomed, with high cheek-bones and full dark lips that 
smiled a little wistfully. It was signed “Love, Jean,’ and 
he, too, smiled wistfully as he looked at it. Then, with a 
swift bird-like glance at the little spy-hole in the door, 
he removed the photo from its mounting, turned it over 
swiftly, and replaced it. On the other side it showed a 
pretty, full-bosomed girl with dark hair and eyes and a 
smile that was wistful, over the inscription. “Dorothy. 
Love.” Reaching for a notebook he found a melody, and 
played it in front of the photograph, as a priest might 
offer incense or intone a psalm, 
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Dorothy, love. Three and a half years ago he had said 
that for the first time. Nearly four years he’d been at 
Fenfield, and the pictures that crowded before his closed 
eyes had, nearly every one, the girl of the second photo- 
graph for central figure. From the first day among the 
garden workers he had thought only of finding an oppor- 
tunity to speak to the girl who sometimes leaned on a 
garden gate near the carpenter’s shop, and who some- 
times noticed him.. It had not been difficult, had taken 
nearly six months, true—but he was a lifer. He had long 
since accepted the terrible timelessness of a jail, wherein 
things telescoped fantastically, so that yesterday’s dinner 
and the emotional crisis of four years ago occupied the 
same second. Six months was nothing. He’d met her— 
had not she been waiting six months, too? Their words 
had been few, in all the years. Not once had they been 
together for more than two minutes, usually meeting 
only for a few seconds. Perhaps once in ten times they 
managed to kiss one another. More generally it was only 
a dropped note or an exchange of glances that made up 
their love-making. So that, gradually, the spoken word 
became as little necessary to them as if they were 
dumb. 

He wrote a note to her now, after turning the photo- 
graphs back again. Almost non-committal, without 
flourish of any kind; it seemed to prove that even the 
written word was becoming unnecessary: between them. 
They loved one another, they both knew, there was 
nothing to be done, therefore little or nothing to say. 
She had sent him London’s terrible story, When the Gods 
Laugh. He had left for her, next day, Browning’s The 
Statue and the Bust, the two horror-thrill writings 
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summing up their own situation so well that they had 
not written for a month afterwards. 

When he had finished her note, he wrote another. 
Dick. Hopelessly wrong, I think. No one in the world 
would make it chromatic. Say what you like, that 
wretched down-sliding expresses nothing. Sorry, I know 
more about musical principles than you, nowadays, 
thanks to you. See you to-night and prove it to you. M. 

Rogan had been at Fenfield about a year, and since 
Mansell and he “had four years in,” they, with a few 
others, were allowed to smoke, to talk, to meet at night 
in a kind of convict club, where the old grey lifers 
mumbled, and the blank-eyed men of the twelves and 
fourteens argued and quarrelled about dreary nothings, 
where the two or three living people talked or played 
chess, and the four-year rat-folks told of jobs done and 
dreamed of jobs to come. 

When Mansell reached the “Hall,” which was used by 
the long-timers as a meeting-place at night, he found 
Rogan waiting impatiently, to continue an argument 
about a piece of music. Rogan had been writing the 
words to some of Mansell’s tunes, and, as money was 
scarce they were trying to turn out a few jazz-songs, 
which could be smuggled out by one of “their own” 
people and sent to a publisher. Their trouble was that 
every tune of Mansell’s had a wail in it, every lyric of 
Rogan’s was a bass groan. Little chance of peddling 
songs of that type to those who published for pleasure- 
seekers. Yet, since that was “where the money lay,” they 
tried again and again. Many were the packets unfolded 
from nameless places on the London train which the 
released convicts caught on the mainland, many were the 
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disconsolate letters, deviously smuggled, to tell Rogan 
and Mansell there was “nothing doing.” One publisher 
went so far as to compare an attempt at a jazzy love-song 
to a Russian dirge. They stopped for a month, after 
that, Rogan writing a few short stories, equally sombre 
and disillusioned. When these were smuggled out—and 
rejected—they had decided to attempt a popular song 
again, and were arguing about it now, night after night, 
laboriously building it up, each trying to eliminate the 
mourn and wail and sob from the other’s work—a 
horrible business. 

As they walked up and down the long room, Mansell 
found his attention straying. A man sat, surrounded by 
ten or twelve newspapers which he was not reading, 
glancing at each in turn for a second or two, hurriedly 
dropping it for another, and so without cessation. ‘Three 
old lifers, Fitz and Boddy over again, wrangled about the 
knitting of socks. Elsewhere, little groups of men were 
scattered about at tables, tiny cigarettes alight, heads 
together, gossiping of past and future, to avoid the pain- 
ful present. | 

“An’ I swear blind as the receipts was in Paris, an’ 
gets away with twelve months, that time.” 

“Then yer puts the thermite on the top of the safe, and 
hignites it wiv a magnesia ribbon, an’ up——” 

“So when Slushy sees it, ’course he thinks it’s a chew 
an’ dives. Ort to ha’ seen ’is face when he gets a handful 
of——” 

“Can’t do that, Tom. Your king’s in check.” 

“Six hundred quid, an’ he offers me forty!”’ 

“Naturally, if one accepts the Marxian dicta, then all 
literature is merely a reflection of——” 
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“You, I ses, you, you bastard. Does he case me? Not 
efhing likely. ’Cause why, I knew effing well he’s fiddling. 
Takes about ten nicker a week. Oh no, he don’t case 
me 


>? 
. 


‘“Would’ve been all right if it hadn’t been for the 


pusher behind the bar. Screams her head off, and we 
has to——” 7 

“No, I’m not particularly interested. But I do know 
that poetry keeps one’s thoughts from twisting, and in 
here——”’ 

“And mate in four. Okay. Splendid combination, 
AL msg 3 

“Nark it, Nobby. The screw’s gotcher. Slip it to Bill, 
sharp.” 

‘An’ couldya lend us a quarter-ounce till pay-day. You 
see, it’s like this, mate——” 

Mansell jerked his attention back to the man at his 
side. Very often it happened that, as now, he was 
irresistibly attracted by the scraps of dialogue that 
floated about the room, and many a time he had tried 
to weave the myriad scraps into a significant whole—a 
kind of convict symphony. in music—yes, he could get 
that. It wrote itself. But to use the words themselves—— 

‘Besides,’ Rogan was saying, “you simply can’t have 
that cadence in the middle. Jazz-songs mean only one 
thing—say it or sing it how you like, they just mean, ‘I’d 
like to sleep with you,’ and nothing else. People have 
written that in fine music, and said it in fine words 
before to-day, but not for the jazz-folk.” 

It seemed ludicrous to hear the big, solemn gun- 
robber gravely discussing the anatomy of jazz. Mansell 
smiled before he answered. ' 
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“Hum. So I suppose your line ‘Youth and love must 
pick the passion-flower. Sweet fruit hoarded soon turns 
sour’—I suppose that’s to be considered as light modern 
slangy verse, eh?” He grinned. “Comparable to ‘An’ if 
my baby dies I’m gonna die too,’ yes? Come off it, 
Dick.” rd . 

Rogan, too, grinned in discomfiture. ‘Seems to me 
finish,” he remarked, in a return to his normal speech. 
‘Jazzy tunes, not for you. Silly verse, not me. ‘Thought 
we'd get some money. Leave it, no good.” 

“Then what do you suggestr” Mansell asked. ‘““We’ve 
got to get some money, and I’m still convinced we 
can——”’ 

“My fault,” interrupted Rogan, “known better. Try- 
ing to be not Mansell and Rogan. Other folks, happy 
folks. ‘Trying kid ourselves. Can’t do it. Now.” He 
turned to stare at his companion—‘Now you write 
Mansell, fiddle music. I put Rogan to it, words. Some- 
one knows about music, sells. No one in London knows, 
doesn’t sell. ry no more.’ He subsided into the 
sombre frowning silence that marked four-year men in 
general and had marked Mansell and himself for months 
_ past, except for their music-wrangling. 

“O.K.,” said Mansell at last. “Show you a tune to- 
morrow, and you can write a song to it.” He said no 
more, and they walked in silence up and down the room 
until it was time to leave. As they left for the prison 
hall, Rogan said shortly, ‘““Chat dame of yours. No good. | 
Cut it out,” and walked away before Mansell could 
reply. 

Nearly four years—and they had been thoroughly dis- 
creet. No one had known. Mansell would have been 
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ready to swear that. Yet here was Rogan, not only 
advising him, but assuming an intimate knowledge of 
the matter, as if it were common gossip. Of course, 
everyone knew about one or two quasi love-affairs which 
had gone on. Foolish and ignorant men, though. One 
fellow on the farm. Had had a girl for about five years. 
Boasted about the hay-barn. ‘Talk. Drawings and 
scribbles on the lav. walls. Pinched one morning “dead 
to rights”—which was Fenfield parlance for “in flagrante 
delicto.” Other five years, for rape, that was what he’d 
- got. Served him right. Mansell hadn’t talked, and what 
the hell did Rogan mean by “No good. Cut it out,” any- 
way? It was a shock to find that his affair was known 
even to Rogan, and he walked around for most of the 
night. 

The next day was Friday, when the gardeners went to 
the doctor’s house. It was very convenient being the 
boxman. A boxman was a kind of charge-hand in each 
party, a convict who did no regular work, but had to 
look after tools, do odd jobs, train new men, keep track 
of the work to be done, and, in general, perform the 
functions which, theoretically, belonged to the warder 
in charge. Mansell had been nearly four years in the 
party now, and had been ‘““Number one”’ for some time 
past. Very convenient it was if you wanted to slip into 
a shrubbery, for instance, and look through the gap in 
the bay hedge, the hedge that you pretended to trim at 
least once a week. 

With the bird-like glance from side to side that 
marked the survival-convict (a bird going straight to a 
crumb, and a cat pouncing; a convict doing something 
openly, and a warder pouncing)—with the quick bird- 
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glance around him, he knelt by the gap in the bays and 
pulled out a small tin. Shaking out the note it con- 
tained, he dropped in his own, and went on with his 
hedge-clipping. Then, a few minutes later, he moved a 
little farther into the shrubbery and opened the note. 
It was the one he had dropped in on the previous Friday. 

She was sick, of course. No she wasn’t. He’d seen her 
twice during the week. Been watched—no. It was ten 
million times harder for him to get there, and he always 
managed it. Had she been—— The “lags” who asked for 
tools or plants that day met with scant attention from 
the usually civil boxman of 34 party, the Emperor’s 
Prison, Fenfield. 

He wasted no time about seeing Rogan. ‘What did 
you mean about my cutting it out?” he asked bluntly. 

Rogan looked at him for a long time in silence. Then: 
“Yes,” he said, as if to himself, “doesn’t kid to himself 
any more. Faces facts. Dreams, no. Where’s Pitter?’’ he 
inquired of Mansell. 

“Pitter?” Mansell was puzzled. “Pitter? Why don't 
you answer my question?”’ 

‘Answered it,” was all Rogan said in reply. “Answered 
it. Where’s Pitter?” 

Pitter was a young warder, an ex-sailor, who usually 
“gave the relief” in the garden-party, meaning that he 
took charge of it whenever the garden-officer was away. 
He had not been on duty for a day or two. Mansell re- 
membered now. But what had that todo—— He remem- 
bered having heard party gossip about Pitter going on 
leave to be married. But what had that—— He gripped 
Rogan by the shoulder. “Where vs Pitter?” he demanded 
fiercely. 
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“In bed with your dame,” Rogan snapped. “Married 
yesterday. Read a little biology, will you.” But Mansell 
was gone. 

That night he prayed, aloud and sincerely, prayed to 


the gods in whom he did not believe that there might 


be gods so that he could curse them. He prayed aloud— 
until a blasphemous bellowing from the next cell sent 
him to bed, to stare at a history. 

Three years old. Not a great age. Couldn’t expect a 
kid of three to know about fountains. Splash. He could 
‘feel the trickle of the water now, and could feel his wet 
clothes sticking to him clammily cold as he ran home. 
Bed. Bed. Doctor. Choking. And they said he’d die. 
Didn’t, though. But his chest. Wheeze and whistle 
when it colded. 

‘That was a lovely school. You were proud because 
you were eight, and were getting a bicycle when you 
came home. Easy, getting first. You had to if you 
wanted the bicycle. And your nose bled, because they 
were only little kids, about seven, but there were a 
lot of them. You got no bicycle, of course—fancy 
dad believing you’d kicked and bitten them for 
nothing. 

Wouldn’t you, just? Fourteen was a good age. 


Wouldn’t you enjoy the big school? You liked think- 


ing about it, as you balanced on the fence and stretched 
for the apple-tree. Lovely. Why wouldn't he let go 
your collar, that policeman? Your dad could tell him. 
Why, everyone knew your dad, and you were going to 
the big school next year. Let go. Silly old man next 
day mumbling. Property. It wasn’t, it was only a few 
apples. Oh, dad, dad. 
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Of course, it was different from Captain Marryat, but 
things had changed since his time. They didn’t clew up 
the royals or anything like that. They said: ‘“‘Hasn’t that 
little bastard fetched the grub yet?” Who'd think there 
could be such a lot of plates and dishes in a ship? But 
you did not wish you were home, and the bunk didn’t 
smell, and you weren’t crying. Genoa. 

Seven francs fifty? Why not? You could afford it if 
you were a mess-room steward, and only seventeen. All 
the others did, and she had black hair like you—— 
Maison ‘Tabit, Rue de Jean Picot. Soft hands, and you 
didn’t want to. Soft hands and you did want to. Black 
hair like. . . . Breath, breath, warm dizziness. Seven 
francs fifty tres bon Monsieur—she didn’t know you 
were only seventeen. 

Nine loads of coffee, and an invoice from the Brazil 
agent. Fenchurch Street was busy outside the window, 
and, of course, you were glad to have a better job. Six 
and a half tons. Freightage forward, eight pounds four 
and four pence. (Not 8—6—6.) How much was that in 
dollars? Better when you were transferred to the New 
York branch. 

“An’ say, limejuice, quit your bounce.’’ Silly way to 
talk. Not that they meant anything. Why hadn’t Jean © 
written? Next mail, likely. Second class on the Maury 
going home. No travelling in the firm’s ships this time. 
Getting on. Jean was seventeen now. The Maury wasn’t 
what you’d call a slow boat. Dark hair, nearly like your 
mother’s. 

Southampton was always smoky. Jean, Jean. Say, 
Jean kid. Sure. Shoot up to town right now. (Silly way 
to talk) Yes, sir. Didn’t expect promotion so soon. Eh? 
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Eh? Yes, sir. Thank you. Can’t I have even my old 
job? No—er, thank you, sir. 

No, no vacancies. No, no vacancies. No, no vacancies. 
No, no vacancies. No, no vacancies. No, no vacancies, 
six shillings a week and a gas-ring, yes, thanks. No, no 
vacancies. No, no vacancies, ten pence a night O.K. No, 
no vacancies. No, no vacancies, one sausage and mash no 
vacancies a roll and butter, please, no vacancies one roll, 
please, no vacancies, no, no. 

Sure, bud. Yep. N’York, yep. Cawfee. Thanks. Yep, 
another thanks. Oh, sure, right out. Heh? (nonovacan- 
cies). How much? No. (no, no——). Wait. How much? 

So you came up the drive. Going to be easy. How 
much had he said? Empty, yes. Move quietly inside. 
Jesus flash no. Yes, Mansell is my name. No, I did not. 
No I did not shoot him. Yes I did no I did not. 

If your lordship pleases. If your lordship pleases. To 
the place from whence you came. And may the —— 

The calendar was wrong, of course. You had eight 
days more, not seven. Wrong. “And to the tale, though 
of a book but half, write “Finis.” The Emperor's 
Minister of Home State ... commuted . .. for life... . 

Fountain and pool. Love God. Chiboo tson. Black 
but comely. That young Queenie Hartley. Five away, 
run, you yellow bastard. Russian dirge. Pitter was in 
bed with her ten-seven-three Mansell. “L”. 
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REY frecksize, five party. Lead on, five party.” 

Seventeen stone in weight and five feet round; 
agile as a ballet-dancer; fierce-looking, as a fat crimson- 
faced eagle might be fierce; illiterate, but resourceful; 
thick-skinned and rough-mannered, but gentle and 
thoughtful as a woman, old Sandy Crown knew how to 
handle Ci, not much doubt of that. Five party was 
nominally for weak-minded convicts, those who had 
W.M. on their door-cards, in the medical section. Just 
to be sure, Sandy used to write 5 PARTY, big, on a weak- 
minded man’s card. Then there was no fear of accident 
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ally unlocking him to go to work, for instance, or of 
giving him a razor. Found the door-card very useful, 
did Sandy. One glance, and he knew the man’s history. 
Take that old chap in eighteen cell, frinstance. Nearly 
four stretch he’d been on C1 now. Weak-minded, 5 party, 
Class B., blanket restriction. ‘That meant light on all 
night and watched every half-hour. Meant that if you 
gave him anything in his cell you were for it. That was 
where the door-card was so handy. Young screws didn’t 
think of that enough. Eighteen cell ringing. Come on, 
-Mansell. Good boy, Mansell. Havin’ a walk this mornin’, 
Mansell. Lovely mornin’. Lead on, Mansell. I see 
Arsenal done it again, Mansell. There you are, Mansell. 
Lead on out there for a walk. 

Bloody shame about that poor old bastard. Nearly ten 
year he’d done. Couldn’t be more than forty-five or so. 
Say thirty-five when he started. Sandy remembered him 
when he came to Fenfield first, about nine stretch 
gone, that was. Smart young fella, educated, played the 
violin, could, make up tunes, too. Boxman in the 
gardeners, he was, before the had the row with young 
Pitter. No one knew what it was about. Decent kid, 
young Pitter. Navy man. Navy screws was always 
better’n army screws. Not because Sandy himself was a 
Navy man—but just imagine Sloshy Barton, ex-sergeant- 
bleeding-major, handling poor old Mansell. No, no one 
knew what Mansell and Pitter scrapped about. ’Course 
Mansell had no chance. Lessee—fifty-four bread and 
water, he had, and eighteen birch. Just crumpled up 
after that. Wouldn’t do nothing. Bloody shame that 
old basterd couldn’t—of course, duty was duty, Sandy 
knew that. If they said he was W.M., that wasn’t Sandy’s 
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business. (Now, Yorky, son, come ‘ere and shuttup. 
Heard about Arsenal, Yorky?) Pity they didn’t lettim 
alone, though. Taking away his fiddle, and putting him 
on C1. Not that Milvey nor the medical stood any inter- 
ference. Good job Milvey was finishing. (Sandy grinned.) 
Didn’t the lags laugh, though. Servant-girl, huh. (All 
right, Simmo, all right, me son. Let you out in a 
minit.) Wonder who’d be governor now. One thing, 
Virrine’d get more chance, no matter who it was. 
Blasted fine fella, Virrine. Best deputy Fenfield ever see. 
That time Simmo bumped young Collings. Miulvey’d 
have had his back decorated for that. Good job Milvey 
was on leave, and Virrine acting gov. ‘Talked to Simmo 
same as Sandy’d have done himself—and told Collings 
that no one ever bumped “Officer Crown,’ meaning 
Sandy. Right, too. Eighteen year on Ci and never— 
(Come on, Mansell, me son. Boot-brush. Sure, Mansell. 
Lovely mornin’, Mansell. See there’s more trouble in 
Germany, Mansell)—never had a row. Why didn’t they 
let that poor old basterd go back to the prison? Let him 
write and read and play the fiddle. Always bumming 
bits of paper and pencil. (Course you couldn’t give a 
W.M. prisoner nothing—but you could lose a pencil, 
couldn’t you?) And Sandy had a bloody good mind 
to—— 

“Here, Mansell, me son. Lessee, how long you been 
on the landing now?” 

‘Four years.” 

“’Bout that, that’s right. Never had no trouble all 
the time, Mansell, did you?”’ 

“No.” 

“Not been cased once, no?” 
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“No.” 

‘Be a lot better for you if you had the fiddle, like, 
and your notebooks and things.” 

Xess 

“Ever thought about asking the ole man to take you | 
off the landing, Mansell?” 

“No.” 

‘‘Allasame, four stretch without being cased, Mansell, 
that’s a good record, eh?” 

oN 
- “Heard about Milvey, Mansell, aintcha? You know 
Virrine’ll be acting gov. till the new ole man comes?” 

Bey Si, 

‘Be a pretty good idea to have a go at getting off the 
landing just about now, eh?” 

bat eS, 

“Well, if you tackle the dep, I’ll see the medical on 
Tuesday. Never gave me no trouble, you ain’t. (Whoa, 
Snipey, no excise yet. Come on, Snipey, son.) Ought to 
manage it between us, Mansell.” 

PAY €S;'¢ 

“Know what to say to Virrine, dontcha? Wear and 
tear of living here on C1. Promise behave. Don’t be 
cheeky and don’t demand nothing. Nor from the 
medical neither. Just you’d like to be gave a trial.” 

Ces 

“Righto, Mansell, me son. We’ll fix that, all right, 
ehe”’ 

Px ees 

Never spoke no more than that, pore old cuss. Always 
thinking, like. Sandy could do a lot with the medical. 
Between that and Virrine—yes, be all right. Yessir, five 
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party, all correct, sir. Very good, sir. No, sir, no reports, 
sir. One man to see the deputy-governor, sir, ten-seven- 
three, Mansell, sir. Yes, sir. 
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Ninety feet high, “A” hall bounded one side of the 
yard: ninety feet high, only twenty yards away, “‘C” hall 
bounded the opposite side. At either end, a blank wall 
cut off the fifty yards of asphalt. An unkempt flower-bed 
ran along either side, with crusts of bread and rat-holes 
between the straggling plants. On the middle of the 
yard, lying on a door-mat from “C’”’ hall, a bearded man, 
of about sixty years apparently, was doing physical 
exercises, his magnificent body showing up in sharp con- 
trast to his long hair and straggling beard. In a corner 
two men played draughts, taking much time between 
the moves, chins cupped in hands. Both were very dirty, 
and wore buttonless clothes and shoes unlaced. Against 
the wall of “C”, a wicket was painted—three stripes of 
boot-blacking—and a man defended it, with a bat made 
of thin cardboard strips, against a ball of paper. (“No 
implements, tools, utensils, or other dangerous materials 
or unauthorised articles.”) On the edge of the flower- 
bed a man sat cross-legged, drawing on the ground with 
a scrap of chalk. The tousled grey hair and listless droop 
made him appear advanced in years, until he raised his 
head for a minute, and showed the face of a boy, youth- 
ful in spite of the deep dark lines and straggling black 
beard. His drawings were a curious jumble of circles 
and squares and nursery-humans—a circle with three dots 
and a line made a face—while everywhere between he 
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had written “Jack Dremitt, E.P. 5 party Jack Dremitt, 
E.P. 5 party.” 

Close to him a man stood, looking blankly at a couple 
of rooks on the roof—a grey-haired man of medium 
height, slim of build, with drooping shoulders and 
hollow chest, with deep-sunken brown empty eyes and a 
loose down-drawn mouth nearly hidden in a tangled, 
grizzly beard. His clothes hung loosely, the trousers 
especially being concertinaed around his laceless shoes, 
his hands and finger-nails were dirty, his shirt button- 
less and wrinkled. Only the shoes stood out in contradic- 
tion to his general appearance—gleaming in the sun, 
bright with polish, and obviously cleaned at least once 
a day. The coat he wore, a grey shapeless garment, was 
dusty and wrinkled, worn at the elbows, and on the right 
sleeve, fluttering loosely, was an ill-sewn tab with the 
number 1073. 

“There y’are. Eighteen men all crect.” Sandy Crown 
was handing over to his relief. “You been on here be- 
fore, Nobby?” he asked, and, as the incoming warder 
answered ‘“‘No,” Sandy went on. “Just lettem alone, that’s 
all. Then you'll be all right. Try an’ forget what they 
looks like—dontcha know they’re made look that way? 
Hey? You try havin’ no razor an’ no hair-cut an’ no 
washin’-basin an’ no braces—hey? You take my tip, 
Nobby, just forget what they looks like, an’ treat ‘em 
right. Or you’re for it. Cause ole Simmo there could 
about lick Carnera—jees, Nobby, lookatis muscles. 
Proper take-down—looks about seventy, an’ he’s only 
thirty-like. Young Dremitt—he’ll go wherever you tells 
him. Them lot walkin’ up an’ down—just leave ’em 
alone. Leave everyone alone. Mansell—he won't give 
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you no trouble. Well, so long now, Nobby. See you 
next week. An’ don’t forget—lettem alone.” 

The new Ci warder walked nervously up and down 
the yard, outside the open gate of the hall, for a few 
minutes. None of the prisoners took any notice. Simmo 
went on with his exercises, Dremitt continued to draw, 
Mansell to stare at the crows, the walking couples con- 
tinued their shambling prowl, up and down, up and 
down, heads bowed, eyes on the ground, hands clasped 
behind backs. Presently the cricket-game ended—in a 
wrangle. Nobby Walker, relief warder, saw two fierce- 
looking, ill-clad dirty men, with tousled grey hair, wild, 
bearded faces and flashing eyes, advance threateningly 
upon one another—and promptly forgot Sandy’s advice. 
Springing on to the raised asphalt yard, he dashed be- 
tween the two men, clutching each by a fold of clothes 
about the chest, and held them apart. ‘Then, when he 
had secured them, and only then, he wondered what to 
do next. For the walking groups were gathering round, 
the draught-players were slowly shambling across the 
yard, the gigantic Simmo was sitting up on his mat, half- 
naked body gleaming with perspiration, hard, fierce eyes 
peering at the two struggling men with the warder be- 
tween, the fingers of one hand touching the ground, like 
a runner waiting a signal. 

“Lemme go,” whined the smaller of the conflicting 
pair, and “Let out, you basterd,” roared the other. 
Nobby tightened his hold, and wished for a third hand: 
to pull his whistle. 

“Come on outofit,” he ordered, and again, “Come on, 
you two, outofit,” when a terrible lion-roar from behind 
made him drop his hands hurriedly from the men he 
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held, to grab for whistle and club, as Simmo sprang across 
the yard, one hand clutching, one mighty fist drawn back 
to strike. Nobby ran, even while he remembered that 
there was nowhere to run, except round and round the 
yard, or into the hall, to be trapped in the narrow 
passage. At the hall gate, he swung to the right, and half- 
circled the yard once, with Simmo not six feet behind. 
Again he turned, at the boundary wall, with never a 
breath to spare for his whistle, and Simmo’s clutching 
fingers were only six inches from his collar now. Crazy 
. with fear and horror, the warder dodged behind Mansell 
—who was laughing uproariously, the lost laughter of 
years, and saying aloud: “Lion and Christian—come to 
the show.’”’ Nobby pushed him, straight into Simmo’s 
arms, and scuttled for the gate, Just as a vast man in 
civilian clothes emerged from it. 

_ Simmo reached the warder as the warder reached the 
gate, grabbed him, shook him like a rat, and, roaring 
“T’ll teach you bullying, you basterd,” was swinging the 
huge fist on him when the big man spoke, quietly, 
in a drawling and over-gentle voice that was rather 
ridiculous. 

“Now, Simmo, old chap,” he said—and caught the 
blow in the palm of an enormous hand. “Now, Simmo,” 
he repeated, still calmly, “wait a minute, please.” 

Mansell laughed again, loudly, and called across, grin- 
ning, “Enter Androcles,” as the fierce half-naked Simmo 
stopped and said sheepishly, “You don’t know, guv’ner. 
Asking for it, he was. Aimin’ to club two poor starvin’ 
basterds that can’t defend themselves. Then he runs 
from me like—what was it?” he asked, as he turned to 
Mansell. 
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“Like a Christian in the arena,’ Mansell answered 
promptly, and the deputy-governor grinned like a mis- 
chievous boy at the aptness of the picture. 

“Well, officer—er—what 7s your name, pleaser” 

Nobby stood very smartly to attention, and saluted. 
“Walker, sir,’ he answered, in the snapping, cut-off 
manner beloved of Bugler Milvey. 

“Well, Officer Walker, please remember that clicking 
heels and—er—talking smartly don’t—er—go very far with 
me, will you? Send your junior out here, and phone the 
orderly officer for a relief. Say I told you. Simmo,” he 
continued, ignoring the departing warder, “find a man 
named Mansell for me, there’s a good chap. And I say, 
Simmo, don’t you get cold, stripped and sweating like 
that” 

“No, guvner,” the athlete answered proudly. ‘“‘Gotta 
bloody lovely circulation, guvner. Same as you, guvner,” 
he added, running his eyes over the deputy’s magnificent 
body. “Like to have a go at you, guvner,” he continued, 
half-fiercely. “Lick me at the boxin’ lark, you would,” 
he estimated. “But I think I’d tear yer guts out at the 
wrestle.” 

“Oh, I don’t know, Simmo,” smiled the big deputy- 
governor. “I’ve wrestled in China, you know, and they’re 
pretty tough. Why,” he continued, “I’ve seen dozens of 
men as good as you and I—but about Mansell,” he broke 
off, leaving Simmo to digest the implied compliment, 
“where is he, please?” 

Mansell advanced. ‘“Ten-seven-three Mansell, sir,” he 
said, and the deputy stared. 

“What?” he exclaimed, and then: “‘Er—how long have 
you been here, Mansell?” 
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‘Four years, sir,’ the prisoner answered, apparently 
much to the deputy’s relief. 

“Ah, that explains it,” he said, nodding. “Took you 
for another man, who used to be here about nine hsee 
ago. Garden- “party, and——”’ 

“That is I, sir,” the prisoner said quietly, and stood 
silent. 

The deputy stared again, and he, too, stood silent, 
looking at the grey, bowed figure in the dirty shape- 
less clothes. When he spoke there was nothing of the 
official in his manner, nor in his words. 

“Sheila’s got that basket still,” he told the man before 
him. “Not finished school yet, but nearly. She’s getting 
on for fifteen, you know. I say, Mansell,” he went on, 
“T hope you don’t mind my asking how old you are.” 

“Nearly thirty, sir,” Mansell answered awkwardly, 
with a glance down at his crumpled clothes, and one 
hand raised to his bearded face. 

“H’m,” said the deputy, and continued apologetically, 
“you must forgive me, Mansell, for having lost sight of 
you for all this time. As far as I can remember, I was 
on leave when you got in trouble four years ago, and,” he 
hesitated and flushed a little, “‘and it seems I just didn’t 
recognise you whenever I passed through this yard.” 

‘“‘No wonder,” Mansell broke in hotly. “You—I mean 
they—half-starve a man, keep him dirty, won’t let him 
shave, give him ragged old clothes—and then say he’s 
obviously weak-minded, and looks it. Listen, deputy,” 
he exclaimed fiercely, “do you or do you not uncon- 
sciously set down a man as ‘eccentric’ because he has a 
beard and long hair, if he’s a young man?” 

The deputy-governor paused, long, before he replied. 
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“By God, Mansell,” he answered, “I think you're right.” 
He looked round the yard. Every man was bearded, 
even to the youthful Dremitt. Every one had long, 
matted hair. | 

“tes,” said Mansell, “I am right. But if you look on 
the door-cards of every man here, you’l see ‘no razor’ 
written there. And Milvey would point to our hair and 
our dirt when he wanted to prove us crazy. Or prove 
us not crazy when he wanted to starve us or flog us. 
Are you governor now?” he demanded abruptly. 

“Er—no, not exactly, Mansell,’ the deputy answered, 
in even, friendly tones, despite the tirade. ‘I’m acting 
as governor for the time being,” he explained, breaking 
the first of all official rules. “But you can make your 
mind easy about that,’ he went on. “I know Major 
Banniston, who’s coming here as governor. He knows 
ten times more about penology than I do—and he’s a 
damned good fellow. Now, Mansell,’ he enquired, 
“what did you wish to see me about? Anything private, 
or can we talk here?” he amended. 

“Very simple, sir,” the prisoner answered. “I want to 
go back to the prison, if it——” 

“That'll be all right, Mansell,” the deputy inter- 
rupted. He laughed, in a shame-faced, boyish fashion. 
“Tm jolly glad to get out of it so cheaply,” he told 
Mansell. “I should have seen about it before, you 
know.” 

Mansell felt a sob coming up from the grey depths 
which had remained coldly unstirred so long. 

“Very good, sir, thank you,” was all he said, as he 
turned away, while the gigantic figure in tweeds walked 
over to look on at the now-resumed cricket game. 


GHA PTE R 9X Vel 


ROM Bg, ninety feet up, the first glance out of a 

window is startling. ‘The ground falls away sharply 
forming a wide crescent-shaped valley, then rises to a 
tall ridge, the whole covered thick with oak and fir, 
except where a little stream comes dancing down the 
_ centre of the valley. ‘The surprise comes from looking 
down on to a forest from a window. The forest roof, 
brown and green and blackish-purple, stretches away to 
the horizon, and at first sight appears to be the floor of a 
curious valley covered with strange vegetation. It is only 
gradually that the forest stands out clearly, a roof, a 
weird mosaic of leaves, with never the outline of a tree 
as trees are remembered, so closely do the limbs inter- 
twine in the roof pattern. 

Mansell had often seen the forest from below, or from 
the nearby fields and gardens, had even worked in it a 
day or two, timber-felling. But this new aspect surprised 
and delighted him, since he had never lived on the top 
floor of “B” hall before. He stood on his table now— 
the windows were far out of reach—and drew great 
breaths as he compared the view with the prospect from 
a C1 window—asphalt and rat-holes and dirt. He looked 
a long time at the forest and the dancing brook while, 
very faintly, flowing and falling in the changing wind, 
the chimes of a distant belfry hummed and sung. Then, 
swiftly, he climbed to the floor and grasped the violin, 
to play a sweet, quiet, peaceful melody into which the 
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hint of a chime crept again and again. Satisfied at last, 
he opened a notebook and wrote “Resurgam” before 
inscribing the tune. 

It was Sunday morning. The deputy had wasted 
no time, and a doctor with quaint ideas of profes- 
sional pride had accepted the “discipline man’s” sug- 
gestion that Mansell was quite normal—exactly as he 
had accepted Milvey’s opposite suggestions in a score 
of cases. Wherefore, on the card above Mansell’s door, 
one more entry might be seen—‘‘Returns to ordinary 
conditions, 9.7. Q.Q.T.O.” As Mansell well knew, those 
four words meant that one day he might be released. 
Without them—intaking hiss of breath ended the 
thought. 

He knew that he would be going to the gardener’s 
party on the following morning, and was wild with ex- 
citement at the thought of falling in on the work-parade 
again, of being allowed to walk along a landing without 
being followed, of marching out to work. Once, he re- 
membered, long years ago or last week, up at Rockville, 
he had felt as if he were being released just because he’d 
been “chucked on a report,” had had a charge dismissed. 
This feeling of emergence, of expansion, on coming 
from C1, was a thousand times more potent and real. 
The very air was different, and he gulped it at the win- 
dow as he remembered the fetid stench of the “balmy 
landing.” 

Ten years. Quite the biggest part of his sentence. 
Five years more, with luck. ‘They nearly always let out 
a well-behaved lifer with fifteen, and he’d never been re- 
ported. Except once, at Rockville, and that was dis- 
missed. Never had a report all the time he was on C1. 
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Nothing to worry about on that score—good conduct 
throughout. Sure to let him out at fifteen. Another five 
years. 

He staggered and fell. Then, half-rising, he crouched 
on all fours and stared at nothing, twitching his 
shoulders and making a low groaning noise in his 
throat. Never been reported! He, who had committed 
the greatest of all prison crimes! He who had struck a 
warder. Fifty-four days bread and water, eighteen with 
the—he twitched his shoulders again, with the same 
- small groan. The whole affair passed swiftly before him 
in pictures—the good-natured young navy-screw, back 
off leave newly married, willing to gossip—“You know 
Dolly, don’t you, my missus? Jees, Mansell, she’s a peach. 
Bloody clever girl, too. S’prised me. Things she wrote. 
Showed me things her and some soldier-bloke wrote 
together. Pomes. Bloody fine. Music, too and—here, 
what the—Phee-ee-eep.” Scream of a whistle and hands 
clutching him, the bump-bump-bump of his head down 
the stone steps of the chokey, the flick of Milvey’s 
horn-rims and the doddering, quavering old magistrate 
mouthing numbers that were only numbers to him, 
not starvation and torture. Then, two months later, 
when he emerged from solitary, the blind, cold numb- 
ness, punctuated only by the sordid mechanics of dis- 
cipline—order given, order unheard, report, punish- 
ment; order given, order unheard, report, punishment, 
with the oft-repeated rustle of the holster and the 
too-familiar square of bread and pint of water. Later, 
a picture of a fat man in civilian clothes, who tottered 
as if he were about to fall, and dropped saliva 
from a scarlet loose-lipped mouth, who peered through 
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little pig eyes and made coarse, brutal jokes in semi- 
literate English, and who held power of life and 
death over such as Mansell. W.M. he had written un- 
hesitatingly—four years in Ci because of two letters 
scrawled on a double record. Forty it might have been 
but for Virrine, but for the chance of Milvey having 
been “resigned.” Mansell wasn’t W.M. now—but it was 
on his record, and would be read when his release came 
to be considered. It was written, as the striking of an 
officer was written. Oh, yes, he was sure to get out at 
fifteen. Never while he was on C1 had he laughed 
insanely, as people seemed to expect, but the laugh that 
rang in his cell now might have come from Yorky or 
young Dremitt. Fifteen—like hell. 

He crept slowly to his feet, and sat at the table for a 
long time. Then, still slowly, he sought an old notebook 
and turned the pages, to find a poem copied from a cell 
wall, where he had written it in the days before he had 
had a notebook. 


Second Volume 


The story ends not yet. All unprepared 
Some further chapters I must needs indite 
But what my theme, or whether gross or slight 
The book may be, I have not even dared 


To guess. Within a labyrinth ensnared 
Mazy I walk, from dreary dawn till night, 
And find no gleam of inspiration’s light 

In caves where Fear and Terror linger laired. 
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Yet sermons found in stones e’er now have been— 
Mayhap in bars of steel a song may live, 

The snap of lock and clank of key may give 

A poet words to say, though grim the scene. 


So, to the task my energies I bend, 
Though thick the tome, I write it—to the end. 


He sat, reading the poem over, for nearly an hour 
without moving. Then, very carefully and deliberately, 
he erased the last two lines and went to bed. 


¥* * * * * 


In the gardener’s work-party there was no one who 
remembered him. (C1 prisoners were very seldom seen 
about the prison.) Indeed, Mansell noted, as he looked 
_along the work-parade, that there were not many people 
he knew, except the lifers and long-time people. The 
atmosphere of the place had changed. A different chief 
stood upon the tally-point, neither glaring nor wheeling 
about, a large familiar figure took the salute, a half-smile 
on his face—and there was no holster. 

The gardens, too, were changed vastly. He had been 
enthusiastic about gardening in the year or two before 
his downfall, and he tried to recapture some of his 
interest now, making notes of the things to be done 
immediately and of the improvements he might make— 
when he “rose” to be boxman again. He had been 
annoyed to find that he started as a new man, at the 
bottom. Faiz, of course, he argued with himself, but it 
wasn’t—oh, well, time soon passed, and people went out. 

When they reached the deputy-governor’s garden he 
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was filled with excitement, looking forward to seeing 
_ the child, Sheila, of whom he had been so fond. 
Formerly, she used to come running as soon as he 
reached the garden, but apparently she had not heard 
of his return. Her mother, the deputy’s wife, was walk- 
ing on the lawn with two young ladies, but the child 
made no appearance. It was only when the warder had 
approached the lady of the house with some query or 
suggestion that the three ladies interrupted their walk- 
ing to look at the work. The deputy’s wife was not sure. 
Daffodils perhaps—no, tulips—no, both. Mansell stood 
and waited for final instructions. 

“What do you think, Sheila?” asked the elder lady at 
last. 

“Both, I think, Mother,” one of the girls answered, 
looking first at the flower-bed and then at her mother. 
“The tulips in clumps and the daffodils between.” 

Her mother turned to Mansell. “Will you put the 
tulips in clumps, please,” she asked, “and the daffodils 
between,” exactly as if he had not heard the girl speak. 
Mansell was numbed at the realisation that time did 
exist. This child had grown into a woman—and he was 
still at Fenfield. Thirty years ago or last week she had 
played with him on this lawn. It was only now, after 
the shock, that he understood. He had done what every- 
one did on a convict settlement—ignored time. Had 
come out here expecting to see a six-year-old child. 

That night, in the reception room where he went for 
a smoke, he tried to tell one or two people about his 
experience, his curious mistake of leaving nine years 
out of a girl’s life, but met with little understanding. 
For one thing, he was a stranger in the convict “club,” 
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if so it could be called—had not been there for four years. 
Rogan had been gone nearly two years, and Mansell had 
had no word of him. Others of the few people with 
whom he had been intimate were also missing, released, 
and, to his surprise, one or two others were manifestly 
“humouring” him, as if he were insane but not certi- 
fied. ‘This gave him a terribly impotent, uncomfortable 
feeling, and he was glad to go in a corner by himself, 
with the violin, as he used to do when Rogan and he 
were collaborating. 

He had hardly played a dozen notes when a whining 
grumble came from a nearby table. Nothing direct, but 
a hundred insulting remarks and half-threats. He 
ignored it for a time, but the grumble and whine, 
erumble and whine kept obtruding on his thoughts 
until he could no longer see what he was playing. 

_ “Mucking balmy basterds think they can do wot they 
like.” 

“Wish ’e’d cheese that mucking row.” 

“No, ain’t playin’ no more dominoes. ‘That balmy’s 
stopped me from thinkin’.” 

Three men started to play rings nearby, and soon the 
rings were falling, with monotonous regularity, on to 
Mansell’s music-stand. He put the violin away and sat at 
a table with a man he knew, smoking and talking. 
Waters was the ‘Number One librarian,” a well- 
educated man, and Mansell had been glad of his com- 
pany and conversation five years before. They talked 
at random, until Waters mentioned Omar Khayyam and 
Mansell commenced to speak of free-will. Within ten 
sentences, he was pointing out the force of circumstances 
in, say, a place like C1, was showing how the enforced 
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untidiness and dirt produced an untidy and dirty out- 
look—when Waters said, “Excuse me a minute,” and 
went away. It was some time before Mansell noticed 
that Waters was sitting at another table, apparently deep 
in conversation. He sat alone for the rest of the evening, 
looking at a newspaper, and walked very slowly to his 
cell when the smoking-room closed. 

That night he played over the four tunes which had 
aroused the hostility of the other men, played them 
again and again. They were good tunes, he decided. 
He had been afraid that it was merely a case of bad 
music irritating people whose nerves were already 
jangled. No, wasn’t that. Just that it—he took a long 
time to frame the thought—it was necessary for people 
to have someone on whom to look down, and a balmy 
or ex-balmy was very eligible—even if he’d shaved and 
had a hair-cut and didn’t look more than forty and sick. 
Everyone had to have a standard by which to measure 
himself to his own advantage. All intelligent convicts 
realised that, Mansell included. But it wasn’t nice to 
be the measuring-stick by which Nutty Scaplin proved 
himself superior. Nutty was one of the ring-throwers 
who had disturbed his playing. Something nameless, 
four times over, that was Nutty. But at least he wasn’t 
a balmy, could talk without being sniggered at, could 
be superior and feel satisfied with himself. Men died if 
they couldn’t do that. Funny business that no jail 
doctor knew about those things either. Setty Nace, 
he’d been another of the grumblers. Stuck a red poker 
in a girl—but he could laugh at Mansell. Everyone in 
Fenfield could point to someone, and strut. Except 
Piercely, of course. His own six-months baby. ‘Twenty 
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years. Piercely couldn’t strut or sneer at anyone’s 
expense—but he wrote to the Salvation Army and gave 
them his penny a day and didn’t smoke or swear. ‘That 
was his way of measuring up to his own satisfaction 
Just as Mansell’s way was to play the fiddle and write 
songs. He put the violin away, and spent the rest of the 
light-hours reading a book on Herd Instinct, and 
Writing a note. 


* *% * * * 


My dear Louis, 

You were not annoyed, I hope, because I was some- 
what abstracted when you spoke to me at work to-day. 
There were three reasons for my preoccupation. I was 
feeling rather strange—dazed almost—coming outside to 
work after such a long time. Besides, I was startled to 
discover that Sheila, who used to be a little child, had 
grown up and didn’t speak to convicts any more. I 
simply hadn’t allowed her to grow up in my mind. (You 
know the kind of thing, or you will know it.) Lastly, I 
was feeling the natural shyness and gaucherie of a 
theoretical “balmy.” One becomes over-sensitive. 

I shall be very pleased indeed to read the Spanish 
book. (Yes, learnt my Spanish here, from a chap called 
Rogan—gone out before your time.) If there’s anything 
I can do to help you in that way, tell me. 

Four years you’ve got, isn’t it? That means no smoke 
or chew, eh? Let me know if there’s anything you need 
in that line. (I get a dollar a month, and haven’t spent 
my money lately.) 

Yours, interminably understanding, 
M- 
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My dear Manseli, 

Thanks very much indeed for your kind offer to help 
with the Spanish. I was hoping you’d do that. Of course 
I know how hard tt ts for a highly-strung sensitive person 
to live amongst the sordid wretches of this place,and am 
very sorry for you. We can talk in the party, and you 
can teach me gardening as well. 

No, I do not need any tobacco. I could not take tt, 
as I know how little a man has for himself. I never 
smoke, except an occasional Julien cigarette at night, 
and I don’t chew at all, unless I get a small piece of thin 
dark. Thank you very much again for your friendliness 
and interest. I hope we will be good pals in the party. 
Yours sympathetically, 
| Lous. 
My dear Louis, 

Herewith the Spanish notes. Regarding your pro- 
nunciation, it is not bad at all. When I was in Spain I 
could always get by fairly well. (Of course I only really 
_ learnt my Spanish in prison, as I told you, but I had a 
far knowledge of pronunciation before I met Dick 
Rogan.) 

Yes, you were quite right about my staring after that 
girl in the car. Lovely, wasn’t she? (But you didn’t 
seem interested, now I think of it.) I never miss a 
chance to look at a beautiful girl. Keeps one’s mind 
tied to the outside world instead of to the holes and gates 
and passages of the prison. | 

Iam sending a few Julien cigarettes and a few inches 
of thin dark. Don’t get pinched with them. 

As before, 
M. 
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My dear A., 

You shouldn’t have given me your tobacco ltke that, 
and you’re not to do it again. I don’t feel easy in a 
mind, when I think of you going short. 

I was a bit offended yesterday because you stood look- 
ing after a girl in a car and forgot what I was saying to 
you, but of course it’s all right now. I wish we could 
talk more privately in the party, instead of having to 
pass notes like this. Can’t you get Walters to let you 
work with me? Say you’re going to teach me gardening 
or some yarn like that. I hate being friends with a 
person and not being able to talk privately. 

Thanks for the Spanish notes. I am finding them very 
useful. 

Your friend, 
Louts. 
‘Dear Louis, 

I didn’t get a chance to tell you that I spoke to Walters 
this evening, and shall be working with you to-morrow. 

These few cigarettes will see you through for the time 
being. I can carry some for you in future, while we’re 
working together. 

Notes—Well, to tell the truth, I rather like writing. 
I nearly wrote, “to you,’ but frankly, it’s the writing 
and not the correspondent that matters, from that angle. 

You didn’t send me any of your Spanish exercises last 
night. Enclosed the last lot, with corrections. No—don’t 
take any notice of the grammar about “entendos.” I’ve 
heard it so pronounced thousands of times in Spain. The 
book pronunciation is probably for English students, 
and imperfect. Yours, 

A. 
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Dear A., 

Don’t take any notice of those rats. I could see you 
were hurt when they sneered at us for talking together. 
You know very well these people have a low outlook 
and read everything wrongly according to their own 
filthy minds. So long as Walters takes no notice that’s 
all that matters. 

Thanks for explaining about “entendos.” I am send: 
ing the notes to Chapter IV. 

Have you got a packet of Julien to spare at the 
moment? Please do not send it if you. are at all short, as 
I could not think of taking it. I wouldn't ask you but I 
need it very badly for something I owe. 

They could do with a first violin in the choir-band. 
Why don’t you come some Saturday morning? The 
practice is very pleasant, and no one minds if you talk. 

Yours, 
Louis. 


PCat? LL’; | 

Hope the packet of Julien reached you in time. Sent 
wt as soon as I could. 

No, I am not going to the choir, and I don’t know why 
you do either. You know that, except for yourself, they're 
all—well, you know anyway. | 

I admit that I was badly annoyed by those bastards 
with their hints and sneers, but of course your explana- 
tion is right. In their minds, two people just can’t stand 
and talk. Doesn’t matter. 

In your Spanish notes you made the mistake of 
writing “le quiero” instead of “lo quiero,’ making it 
read “I like him” instead of “I want it.’ Amusing, 
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isn’t it? (A girl I knew,n Spain once made a similar mis- 
take—but in the opposite direction!) 
Walters doesn’t mind, by the way. 
Yours,. 
AG 


Dear A., 

Thanks for the packet of Ju. You are very good to 
me and I feel ashamed for robbing you like this. But I 
know you are very generous and don’t mind. 

It’s an awful pity you won’t come to practice on 
Saturdays. I don’t like what you said about the people. 
Everyone isn’t the same, you know. I only wanted—oh, 
well, it doesn’t matter, but we wouldn't get hints and 
sneers then, you seem to object to them so much. 

You don’t think I’m a pouf, do you? Or are you 
afraid of the people in the party? Take no notice of 
them, Arthur. They’re only scum, and think everyone’s 
like themselves. 

I laughed over the Spanish mistake you pointed out. 
Perhaps it was funny—perhaps not. Now you know. 

L. 


My dear Louts, 

Herewith the Spanish notes corrected. I am starting 
some hard violin-practice, and shan’t be able to continue 
them. Sorry. 

Yours as before, 
M. 
P.S. Am transferred to 41 party to-morrow, 


GHAR T BRON 


EDBANK FARM was away on the edge of the 

Fenfield lands, where the tumbling Lachly river 
widened and calmed in a final curve on its way to the 
sea. A large farm, several hundred acres of hill-side and 
valley-flat, it was fertile, productive land now, after fifty 
years of convict labour. On a hill-top, approached by a 
winding road, the rows of piggeries and lines of stables 
enclosed a big farm-yard. Barns and hay-lofts clustered 
near, with the house of the farm-bailiff behind all, so 
that the place looked exactly like any other large pros- 
perous farm, except for the lines of men, harnessed 
sledge-dog fashion, who toiled up the sloping road with 
a heavy cart, or the dozen grey-clad figures laboriously 
dragging a tree-trunk with chains, or the watcher and 
sentry-box on each high point around. 

In the summer it all looked very picturesque to the 
thousands of tourists who passed on the main road. 
Men—actually men—were dragging carts and harnessed 
to trees, and it was all delightfully primitive and wild. 
Reminiscent, perhaps, of things read about Australia, 
Botany Bay, convict settlements, bush-rangers—— Big, 
bearded men, some of them, stripped and perspiring, 
brown-faced, staring with frank animal interest at the 
pretty women, maybe turning a small grim, hard-eyed 
half-smile on the gaping menfolk. 

“Fen-fee-uld Prizzun, on the roight. Convex at work 
on the left.” Hundreds of times a day they heard it, as 
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the charabancs whizzed up and then slowed down so 
that the passengers should have full value for their four 
shillings. Sometimes the women waved—that was a 
factory outing or old-maid school-mistresses. You could 
be pretty bloody sure that, if a woman waved to you, 
she was either a factory-girl with some fellow’s hand on 
her leg, or a poor old cow that’d never seen a man be- 
fore—not when she could wave to him and get away 
with it. 

‘Never see a tart wavin’ from a private car, oh no.” 
- Jack Kennion had been explaining things to Mansell, 
and he finished now, scornfully. “They know what we 
are—dogs an’ horses, but a bit more fierce like. No, the 
toffs in the big Rolls cars just wants to look at us.” 

Mansell had not spoken much during the morning. 
Kennion was not the man he would have chosen to work 
with, had there been a choice. A “‘smash artist” or what 
the Press would describe as a motor bandit, he did not 
look very prepossessing.. Powerfully built, very heavy 
about the shoulders, with a tangle-haired chest show- 
ing through his open shirt, big-jawed, with heavy brows 
drawn down over light blue eyes, broken-nosed, and 
wearing a shock of rough-cropped fair hair, Mansell 
thought he looked more like a convict than anyone he 
had seen in his ten years, except the huge Colson of his 
early days at Rockville. 

“Rather like going to a different kind of zoo, I’ve 
always reckoned it,” he said now. “Don’t you think so, 
Jack?” 

“Bit o’ that about it,” Kennion agreed. “You mean 
they can look at wild men with no danger, like. But 
its mostly poke-stuff, I think. Tart looks at you an’ 
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says to herself: “Chat bloke ain’t had a woman for 
years, I bet he——’”” He looked at Mansell for a second 
before he went on. “Not that they says that, of course. 
Just kinda feels it.” 

“You'd say it was all sex?” asked Mansell. ‘Then 
what about the men? They gape, too, don’t they?” 

“Yes,” replied Kennion promptly. “But they gape 
different. When you’ve been a bit longer on Redbank 
you'll know that every man wot passes along that road 
wants you im here, an’ every woman with good hips an’ 
such on her wants you outa here—an’ all the thin vinegar 
ones wants to think you’re a kinda scarecrow but alive. 
Size it up for yourself.” 

Mansell had been talking almost mechanically, not 
paying any great attention to the other man’s assertions, 
feeling rather contemptuous than anything else, because 
of Kennion’s illiteracy and brutal appearance. But his 
own experience of women who looked at convicts made 
him more attentive now. | 

“You mean to say you can tell how a woman’s think- 
ing, as she passes by?” he asked, “before she comes right 
up to you, that is, of course,’ he added. 

“I mean,” said the smash-and-grab man deliberately, 
“that if a healthy, good-looking, big-breasted woman 
comes along that road she’ll look at me as if she wanted 
to sleep with me. Even,” he grinned, “if she’s got her 
ole man at the drivin’-wheel. An’ if a flat-chested, sour- 
faced ole bitch comes along she’ll stare at you as if she 
was lookin’ for the wheels, to see how the fing works.” 

A car coasted down the hill, slowed, passed on. —Two 
men and two girls, all young, smart, healthy-looking. 
The driver glanced once, and looked ahead, the man 
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beside him turned a tiny secretive smile on the two con- 
victs; the two girls leant slightly forward, and looked 
(—at Kennion, Jesus, at Kennion—) almost exactly as a 
girl had looked at Mansell one morning on a western 
moor. | 

‘Wants pushin’ about pretty bad, them two,” grinned 
the big convict. “Men’s pretty weedy nowadays, an’ a 
bully-boy looks good. Tole you.” 

‘The man’s animal appearance and coarse expression 
revolted Mansell. For a moment. Until he remembered 
- his four years of misery past and the probable lengthen- 
ing of his servitude—because he hadn’t had the sense to 
think that way. He turned to Kennion, smiling. 

“You've got it, Jack,” he said, nodding slowly. ““You’ve 
got it. Old cows and young cows and young fighting 
bulls, eh? ‘That’s what’s in the cars, but they look like 
people.” 

Kennion stared. “No,” he explained. “Either a tart 
wants pushin’ about, or if she don’t, she wants to know 
you're just a machine—wot no other tart can get at, see?” 

Mansell exploded into laughter, while the other man 
peered at him suspiciously under his lowering brows. 
The crude sex-philosophy, apparently well-founded, was 
punching home, like a pile-driver, the lesson that he had 
been a young sentimental fool—just a very young and 
foolish dreamer. Laughable—if you didn’t happen to 
have destroyed the second half of your life because of 
it. He laughed again, loudly, shedding the restraint and 
misery of his four years on C1 at last. 

A charabanc slid down the hill, slowed, crept by. 
“Fenfield Prison on right. Convicts working on left,” 
a voice chanted, and the crowded people leaned to see. 
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Most of the girls waved, some few cheered, as the 
machine slid by. 

'“Them’s workin’ tarts, out fer the day,’ Kennion 
commented. “Gets in that charrybong an’ gets well 
feeled around an’ hotted up. Feelin’ pretty good. Waves 
an’ cheers. Not reely interested in us. Jus’ bubblin’ 
over, like.”’ 

“And this? Come on, Jack, quick,’’ Mansell ex- 
claimed, smiling, as a tandem bicycle, ridden by two 
girls, appeared over the hill-brow. Kennion looked for 
a minute. ‘Bet you three inches they stops,’ he asserted, 
offering quite a respectable wager, in Fenfield currency 
—three inches of pigtail tobacco. 

“"’S a bet,” confirmed Mansell, standing erect to stare 
at. the girls as they rode by—two big athletic-looking 
girls in shorts, with pack-straps on their shoulders. He 
smiled triumphantly at Kennion as the tandem coasted 
by, then grinned in discomfiture. ‘Twenty yards past, it 
pulled to the side of the road, without a word between 
the riders, the girls dismounted and both felt at a tyre 
for a second. Then they straightened themselves and 
looked at the road, at the hedges, at the two convicts, 
at the distant farm-buildings, at the bicycle, at the two 
convicts. ‘Then they mounted and rode slowly away. 

“An’ that’ll be three inches you owes me.” Self- 
Satisfaction was in every line of the smash-and-grab 
artist’s animal face. ‘“‘Ain’t much I don’t know about 
tarts,” he went on—— 

“Ar ain’t much you do know ’bout hedgin’,” a voice 
interrupted. “When you two blokes is quite done 
lookin’ at the wimmen’s legs—get on with that bleedin’ 
hedge.” 
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Old Joe Parter was accounted the best screw in Fen- 
field. “‘Fiddlin’ thirty stretch. Never been caught out. 
Cunnin’ as a sackful of weasels. Good as gold. Bark 
worsen his bite,’ Kennion had summed him up for 
Mansell that morning. He stood now glaring truculently 
as the two convicts, in pretended haste and feverish in- 
dustry, recommenced the hedge-clipping they had 
neglected for the attractions of the road. 

“An’ that’s more like ‘steady hard labour an’ 
exemplary conduct, eight marks a day,’ if you asks 
me,’ commented the warder, quoting ironically from 
the prison regulations. “Keep it like that—you lazy pair 
of basterds,’ he concluded, with a grin, and walked 
away. 

It was a long way from Redbank Farm to the prison. 
Down a rough cart-track, along a little lane, then some 
- way on a by-road, about a furlong or so on the main 
road, and then up the avenue to the jail-gate—Mansell 
walked springily that evening “going in.” It was much 
more usual for men to march with a spring going out 
to work. He felt young, cheerful, optimistic—and he was 
going to ask for a petition to-morrow. Wouldn't do any 
harm. (That was the usual phrase. Sometimes it did, 
though. An official wrote “No,” and some other official, 
years later, read it and wrote “No” again. Never mind, 
he’d try.) Hadn’t written a petition all the time. Ten 
years. More. Some mugs wrote a petition every year. 
Silly, that. Just made the people “‘up there” feel fed 
up with them. Mustn’t forget to put down to-night. 

It was raining heavily the next morning, and, out on 
Redbank, no one stirred far from the tool-shed. A long, 
dark, wooden hut, with a coke-brazier glowing at one 
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end, the walls lined with hanging mattocks and spades 
and hung with coats, most of the windows stopped with 
sacking, one small door, closed against the storm, with a 
small lantern hanging inside, sacks and barrels and 
primitive stools all round, occupied by some thirty men, 
mostly relaxed and sprawling—and one fat, smiling, 
gossipy warder—that was the tool-house and wet-day 
headquarters on Redbank Farm, Fenfield. 

No one was allowed to smoke, or talk, or sit down, 
or be idle for a minute. But—as the garrulous Parter 
used to say, “A young screw’d get his bleedin’ self killed 
an’ et on Redbank tryin’ to enforce muckin’ silly nursery 
rules an’ agitatin’ a lot o’ poor basterds what’s all right 
if you treat ’em all right.’’ Wherefore, Joe gossiped away 
to the nearest man about his son in Russia, about 
his early life in the United States, about a warder 
_who had saved a thousand pounds and owned three 
houses (‘‘a screw at Rockville,” one of the farm-hands 
whispered aside, “wonder where he got the fousand 
nicker’’), about the crops they had raised that year, 
about—— A great talker was Joe. He gossiped, and did 
not notice the smell of smoke, never saw the fag-ends 
being lighted at the brazier, completely missed the little 
black liquorice-like bits of chewing that passed from 
hand to hand—and accepted as “steady hard labour,” 
the sprawling and yarning that made up a wet day’s 
work. Wherefore, again, Joe himself could lounge non- 
chalantly against the door, looking calmly, from long 
custom, on a scene that terrified the occasional young 
warders who relieved him—powerful bodies asprawl, 
half-hidden in the gloom, bare, brown, muscular arms 
with a hint of ferocity in their grasping, fierce-bearded 
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faces or sunburnt, clean-shaved, eagle-visages, doubly 
terrifying in the flickering light to an unaccustomed 
eye, broad, brown, hairy chests showing through 
ragged shirts—Joe looked at it all and continued his 
own yarning, while the Redbank Farm crew continued 
theirs. | 

“Course it was before the war,” Sydney Dick was say- 
ing, while he punctiliously screened the cigarette he was 
smoking. Very tall and broad, with a “chokey” beard 
and big bare arms, as he lay stretched on a pile of sacks 
he looked, to Mansell at any rate, the very incarnation 
of the prisoned. Already Mansell’s imagination was run- 
ning away to trace generations of Australian transporta- 
tion-convicts down to Sydney Dick himself when the 
man continued: “End of ’thirteen, yes. Me and Micky 
Layes and Looey Nape was in Jo’burg. Just done a gaff 
there—sixteen hundred, split three ways—and was keep- 
ing good and quiet. One night Micky goes out, and 
gives me his dough, about five hundred quid, just in 
case. Looey and me was playing pontoon, kinda cheap, 
tanners or something.” 

He stopped and looked around. “Give us a Kangar, 
Bill,” he called across the shed, and a lounging youngster 
cut him a scrap of pigtail. “Hiding” it from the warder, 
he stuck it in his cheek and continued. 

“Well, playing fer tanners, we was, me and Looey, as 
I said. And it ain’t long till I’m half-way through 
Micky’s roll. Eh?——” turning to Mansell, who had 
made an enquiring gesture. “Course. Raising it, we'd 
been. And Looey’s cleaned up my nearly six hundred 
quid and half of Micky’s five hundred when Mick 
comes back. He looks on for about half an hour, saying 
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nothing. You remember Micky, Joe?” He turned to a 
- stout, red-faced man sitting on a barrel. 

“Sure I’ remember Mick,” answered the other 
promptly. “Me an’ him done five on the breakwater 
in Capetown, after youse fell that time. Never said 
much. Done a lot, though,” he added, and was apparently 
about to begin a story of his own when Sydney Dick re- 
sumed. 

“Hm! Done a lot and said nothing. ‘That was Mick. 
He looks over my shoulder for a while—wasn’t a long 
while, neither—till the roll’s gone, all but a quid or so. 
I can’t bet high enough for the last hand—nothing like 
it. So Looey starts to scoop up the pile, with Layes 
erinning and me looking pretty sick—same as if a young 
screw was to case me for talking or something. Fact is, I 
just didn’t know which end of me was up—it shouldn’t’ve 
happened. Sudden-like, Micky tumbles what’s occurred. 
‘You lost my roll, Dick!’ he says, quiet, and I says yes, 
I have, and I'll owe him that. Then he says polite, like 
a parson at a bazaar, ‘Oh, don’t trouble,’ and kicks Looey 
under the chin, once, fit to kill a stallion. ‘Then he peels 
off my money and gives it me, slips his own wad and 
Looey’s in his poke, anu 4... Only turned his head at 
the door, going out. ‘Crooked pack,’ he says. ‘S’prised 
you standing for it, Dick,’ and that was all.” 

He stopped and chewed. “Yes, one of the luckiest 
basterds in the world with cards, Looey,” he wound up, 
and turned over on his pile of sacks. 

“But hey, Dick,” the young fellow who had given him 
the chew shouted at once. ““Wotcher mean, lucky? The 
pack was crooked, you said. That’s w’y Micky crowned 
‘im, wasn’t it?” 
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‘Course they was crooked,” the Australian answered 
petulantly. “My pack. Never seen such luck in me life,” 
he added, while a deep, hoarse chorus of laughter filled 
the half-lit shed. 

An argument was going on in one gloomy corner, 
where three men dizputed hotly as to whether you 
could “‘get’”” more than thirteen years in a preventive 
sentence. 

“They cawn’t do it, I tell yer,” a young Cockney was 
saying loudly. “I seen it more’n once. Five an’ five they 
gives yer or free an’ ten, or five an’ eight, but never five 
an’ ten or anyfink like that. You stand on me,” he added, 
the Fenfield phrase for emphatic personal guarantee. 

“Can’t do it?” a hard-faced old convict broke in. 
“They can do any blasted thing they like—an’ make it 
legal afterwards. Listen, you bleedin’ fool,’ he con- 
tinued hotly, while those nearby clustered closer or 
stretched their heads to hear. “Me an’ ‘Toby Willis was 
fer the New Bailey one time, over a screwin’ job when 
we gets done dead to rights. Five penn’orth each we're 
expectin’, five penal of the best, an’ we ain’t feelin’ too 
good, waitin’ at the bottom of the dock steps fer our 
turn. The case before ou.. .. a iug—threatened to do 
someone in or somethink—and the ole basterd in curls 
don’t waste much time on ’im. A sixer, he gets, six 
months an’ to keep the peace. So that’s that—only the 
mug is a mug, proper, an’ he says, like a bleedin’ hero, 
“You can send me to prison, me lawd, but that won't stop 
me when I come out.’ 

‘“*A further six months,’ says Curls. 

‘““*An’ that won’t stop me!’ says the mug, ‘soon as I 
come out——' 
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‘A further six months,’ the wig chips in. 

““An’ that won't stop me, me lawd!’ says the mug, still 
bold. Well, they stays at it like that, same as if they was 
playin’ poker an’ raisin’ one another’s bets, until the 
mug’s tole him fourteen times as he’ll do the bloke in or - 
whatever it was—and Curls gives him fourteen sixers, 
all in a row.” 

“Well,” the young Londoner protested, “that ain’t 
nothink——” 

“No, it ain’t,” agreed the other. “It ain’t. But what 
is somethink is that he turns the fourteen six munces 
into seven stretch. An’ the mug done it, every day, 
‘cause he was at Cantleberry Station when me an’ Toby 
turns up to do our five. Left him behind us there, we 
did, stone balmy. Finished in a loony. But they cawn’t 
do it,’ he finished scornfully, “only they does, that’s all.” 

A low growl ran around the hut, the same growl 
Mansell had heard on the work-parade one day, years 
before, at a clubbing. Even while he was remembering 
the scene, a bearded lifer started to tell the very story. 

“Not doing a thing, he wasn’t,” the lifer explained. 
“A poor balmy basterd what thought he was Jesus 
Christ. And they coshes him and then gets him the 
pussy, all legal same as Tim says about the mug.” He 
glared around, and the little growling hum filled the hut 
again, until someone started to laugh at the other end, 
near the brazier. , 

“Yes, the worst case of lag’s luck I ever knew,” a man 
was saying, as he sipped at a milk-tin full of stale tea. 
“Laughable, certainly, but it makes you want to do the 
other thing too. I’d been flying a kite or two, up North.” 
He stopped to sip at his tea, and Mansell edged nearer, 
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attracted by the man’s cultured voice and general 
appearance. ‘Tall, clean, well-shaven, with handsome 
dark eyes and a flash of gleaming teeth when he smiled, 
he had his hair brushed neatly and wore a clean white 
shirt. In spite of his manner and speech, he was obviously 
quite at home in the fierce and primitive company. 
“Flying a kite,” Mansell knew, meant passing a forged 
cheque, and as he considered the man’s appearance and 
composure, even in a hut on a jail-farm, he remembered 
that kite-flying was, by common report, a matter of per- 
sonality and demeanour. 

“Well, I fell at Leicester,” the forger continued, “‘and 
went to Rockville for three. Fifteen party. Out on the 
bogs. A chap named Sales was going—awfully nice 
fellow, decent, straight, well-educated, a good thief— 
fourteen years was his sentence, I believe. Naturally,” 
he went on, nonchalantly, “naturally he picked me to 
help. I wasn’t interested myself. ‘Three years was 
' nothing—just a sleep, as you chaps put it.” 

He paused, and handed the tin to the next man, a big 
rustic, very dirty, who smelt of the pig-sties he had been 
cleaning. 

“I wasn’t interested myself,’ he repeated, “but of 
course I did what I could for Sales. His plan attracted 
me, for one thing. Magnificent thinking. To shorten 
the story—he got himself the job of chapel orderly and, 
one day when there was a concert, he walked out with 
the Salvation Army band, uniform and all complete. 
All I had:had to do was to fix the tailor-fellow for the 
uniform beforehand, to provide a diversion at the right 
moment—and to hold one of the band, so that when 
they counted at the gate—you know. That was awfully 
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funny.’ He stopped and laughed hugely before he re- 
sumed. “I knew it wasn’t going to be easy, holding one 
of them. Because I was in the audience, of course, and 
could do nothing myself. Oh, well,’’ he smiled around, 
“some of you know that part of it. Young Norah Kaye 
was in the prison choir at the time—the prettiest girl 
that ever wore convict clothes in a male prison, eh?”’ 

Again he paused, while a series of chuckles and little 
snorting laughs ran around the hut. “Yes,” he went on, 
“you know about him, obviously. ‘The prison choir 
helped with the concert. Forty-two or three of a brass 
band. No one minded the moving to and fro. The 
count-all at the jail gate made everything safe. Well— 
I’m not saying anything against any religious body, as 
such, but at the end of the performance there was one 
artist busy talking to Norah in the back vestry. Prob- 
ably getting the story of his life, let us say. But the 
euphonium player was in his proper place, and the 
count was correct at the gate as they went out.” He 
stopped, deliberately enjoying the suspense of his 
hearers, listening to the in-hissing of breath that came 
from the men who !istened, with far-away, staring eyes. 

“Of course, there was no leeway,’ he continued. 
“Sales only had a few minutes. About eight minutes, if 
I remember correctly. But in that eight minutes he’d 
stolen the chaplain’s car and covered the seven miles to 
Carrytown, nearly enough. Before the scream was out, 
he was hidden on a goods train, and that evening he was 
well away towards London, inside a big boiler on a 
wagon. ‘The only man that ever got off Rockville heath, 
except Cobb.” 

At the mention of Cobb’s name, Mansell felt, as he 
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had felt a thousand times, the gaze of a dozen pairs of 
eyes turned on him for a moment, partly in contempt, 
but mainly in sympathy. (Was he not a lifer?) Every- 
one knew the story, and it was fast becoming an epic- 
legend, told around fires in the Fenfield forest, or re- 
tailed for the new-comers at a wet-day lie-down such as 
the present one, or shouted in jerky phrases from furrow 
to furrow on Redbank Farm. He sat, awkwardly erect, 
until someone broke the silence. 

“But hey, Ven,’ a digger called out (the story-teller 
was Venner Montague, or said he was), “Hey? No one 
never got off the heath except Cobb. ’Sides, you said it 
was a lag’s-luck yarn.” 

“So it is,’ drawled Montague. “You see, Sales was 
tucked away very comfortably inside the big boiler. 
Crawled in through a manhole. In the night, when he 
came to leave, he found that the boiler had shifted— 
only about two inches, but that was enough to keep 
him there, unless he could eat his way out through the 
end of the truck.” | 

Again the strained breath-hissing punctuated the 
yarn, and someone commenced, “‘But that wouldn’t——” 

“Of course it wouldn’t, Kit,” agreed the kite-flyer. 
“That wouldn’t necessarily ruin a resourceful man, like 
Sales. It didn’t, either. He just crept as far as he could 
into the boiler and stayed there, jammed, while it was 
unloaded next day. Then all he had to do was to wait 
for nightfall and walk out. Which he did—two hundred 
miles from Rockville.” 

“But what——” Mansell broke in. 

“Oh, that’s about all,” said Montague wearily, shaking 
his head, as did those around who seemed to know the 
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story. ‘““That’s about all. He waited till midnight, 
nearly enough, and then crept out, into the front yard 
of Milchester prison and right into a patrol-man’s arms. 
Lag’s luck,” he finished. “Makes one want to believe 
in the Gods, in spite of having seen Rockville and here.” 

There was a long silence, except for the incessant 
drone of Parter’s voice as he “chatted” the nearest men. 

“Eight pounds one of them onions weighed. Eight 
pounds. Nitrate of soda and phosphate I’d——, here, 
what are you grinnin’ at, you little basterd?” to a 
youngster who was looking pointedly at the sacks of 
nitrate and phosphate in the shed, provided for the 
prison farm. 

“If anyone thinks——” the warder was beginning, in 
mock indignation, when a call of “Nark it” came from 
the farm boxman, who had stayed outside the door all 
the time. 

In a second the place was a hive of industry. The tea- 
tins vanished, the fag-ends disappeared, a box stood in 
front of the brazier and every man had a mattock or 
spade in hand, conscientiously cleaning it, when the 
deputy-governor and chief warder came to the now- 
open door on their morning “rounds.” 

“Forty-one par-ty, twenty-nine men and all c’rect, sir.” 
Parter gave his report, saluting as smartly as his fifteen 
stone permitted. 

‘All right, Mr. Parter.” The deputy passed back the 
usual formula, without a glance at the hut except for 
a half-smile turned on the nearest men, industriously 
scraping and rubbing at spades. He turned away with 
the chief, down the hill into the storm, and the shed 
was again a place of cigarette smoke and sprawling and 
story. 
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LE UEDE? 


CONFIDENTIAL REPORT. 


1073 
NUMBER eeeoeeecoeoovoesvseeeeweeveveeveeveee ee 6 @ 


Mansell 


NAMIC v4. 0ie lole's & od.0 61utwle sisi Giste ow wie ese sete 


18-1-90 


LiKe hse cemtete o oes e/a oe alviela eielssleca stetarsiate 


SUBJECT cccccccctesault on officer. 


PRISON ak bas Ooh CL aren 


SENTENCE Pe ere tose at 


PREVIOUS ) Nil 
PUNISHMENTS) -cccccvccccccccscccgege 


RECOMMENDED .cccoce et pOeetmS. cc eee 


V. Milve Governor. 
SIGNATURE Bis fog hg SGN a cca 
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(tv) 


THE .EMPEROR'S PRISONS. 
PERIODICAL REPORT ON CONVICTS. 


Number pROtS 2 Name Mansell - 


UB field 
Prison, Ee Soe Gentente 4.4. 85 ; 


DATE REMARKS CONDUCT NITIALS 


Received Rockville Prison. Fair. 4 Gove 

Received Fenfield Prison. Fair GOvVe 

Conduct fair. No reports [. Gove 

No reports Gov. 

Ho reports. Conduct fair Gove 

No reports fe GOV. 

Dangerous & Violent Murderous 

attack on officer. Weak-minded? GOv. 

Dangerous x violent. Confined 

in special ward. Weak-minded Gove 

Violent. Weak-minded. No reports Gove 

Dirty, lazy, violent. Weak- 

minded. Confined special ward. 

No reports 

Dirty, very lazy and excitabdle. 

No reports. 

Confined separate ward. W.-minded 

Not weakeminded. Returned 

ordinary conditions. Conduct 

excellent P.R. Acting 
Governor. 
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THE EMPEROR'S PRISONS 
PERIODICAL REPORT 


MORAL AND RELIGIOUS CONDITION. CLERICAL DEPT. 


DATE 
20.8.87 


NUMBER NAME RELIGION EDUCATION CONDUCT 
MAN SELL Me of Ne . 


Received Rockville Z.L. Joined Choir 21.9.92 
Caused.violent scene in church at choir-practice, assault- 
ing various members. Professed agnostic. Morality low. 
Predilection for filthy books. Attacks members of 
congregation. Z.Le 


' Received Fenfield , A.W, Has never attended service. 
Has never applied to see Clergyman Located Cl, weak- 
minded prisoners. Reads agnostic literature. Discusses 
Socialism. A.W. 


(VI) 


THE EMPEROR'S PRISONS 


DATE 2599295 | 


woweeR 207° = mane. ,Manse2t 


The Emperor's Minister For 
Home Details has carefully 
considered your Petition and 
finds that there are ..?9.. 
grounds for complying with your 
request. 

M.T eRivellon 
Signed eoeeeeFvreeseee 


CHAPTER XXI 


“(NO you got ‘no grounds’ to-day, Mansell, eh?’ a man 

So in the smoking-room on the evening of the 
Thursday (always Thursday, petition-answers), when the 
deputy-governor had called Mansell at midday and read 
the miserable stereotyped formuia which so many 
thousand convicts had heard. Virrine had been excep- 
tionally decent about it, even for him; had told Mansell 
not to worry (“more than you can help, I mean. Of 
course, a man must worry about this kind of thing’), 
had told him to wait for a year and petition again, by 
which time Virrine would have written another 
periodical report, which might do something to counter- 
act the Milvey legacy. 

That was the trouble. Mansell’s brain swam and 
throbbed as he walked away from the deputy’s office. 
A man wrote something about you. Right or wrong, 
fair or unfair, he wrote it. Then he died or went away. 
But later people read what he had written, and accepted 
it. Later people read what he had written, and accepted 
it as true. Didn’t matter if he were proved to be a dipso- 
maniac, a sadist, a coward and a moral pervert. Or a 
near-imbecile and a liar, more fit to carry a pick and 
shovel than a stethoscope. That didn’t matter. He had 
written, and others read, even after he was dead or gone 
‘away. Even Virrine couldn’t undo what Milvey had 
done, nor Doctor Maxon erase what that illiterate 
dabbler had written in his imbecile scrawl. There 
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were “no grounds’—. He came to himself with a 
Start. 

“That's right,” he answered, with the hard bitter 
smile of the convict-settlements, ‘“‘no grounds, as per.” 
The other, a lifer nine times over, smiled in the same 
way. | ! 

“Well, my friend,” he said, in a hard metallic voice 
that was nevertheless pleasant, “one expects to get 
cigarettes from a cigarette machine. This machine is 
rather complex and of very delicate construction. But 
it works. You insert a petition at one end, and if you 
_ wait long enough, there comes out at the other end a 
little printed slip about ‘no grounds.’ Justice, my 
friend, has been done, efficiency has been demonstrated 
—and bureaucracy has been justified—all by that little 
printed slip.”’ He smiled again, a cynical, disillusioned 
smile. ‘Your case, my friend, has been considered,” he 
went on, “there is the little slip to prove it. And there 
are, strangely enough, ‘no grounds.’”’ 

Mansell had disliked this man for a long time, his cold 
blasé cynicism tending to damp every momentary 
enthusiasm or fleeting interest of less-hardened con- 
victs. Yet, curiously enough, George O’Dea was a first 
offender, like Mansell. His terrible sentence provided 
material for a thousand rationalised gloatings at Fen- 
field, the fives and sevens often “‘pitying’ him in such 
phrases as “Goblimey, that poor basterd, O’Dea. 
Hundred and eighty bleedin’ year, with luck. Makes 
seven stretch look like a week-end.” It was common 
knowledge that O’Dea had been “made guvner,” a jail 
phrase meaning that he had been so unlucky as to be 
selected by a judge to fill the role of ringleader. When 
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five burglars “‘fell’’ together, uppermost in each man’s 
mind, quite apart from the ordinary risks, was the fear 
that he might be “made guvner.” A hundred times 
Mansell had heard some convict telling a story with 
some such opening as, “Me and Big Joe Tomes and Kit 
Berky fell at Cardiff with two Welsh screws-men. We all 
gets three each, bar Kit. Makes him guvner and gives 
him ten’—and so on. O’Dea had been elected ring- 
leader in an Irish bomb trial, and had been sentenced 
to penal servitude for life nine times. The actual 
“ouvyner” in the case was lighting a cigarette at O’Dea’s 
now, having been sentenced to seven years, at the same 
time. 

“Sit down,” said O’Dea to Mansell, quietly. “These 
cigarettes are good,” he went on, as he passed one. “Not, 
alas, of the brand which God in his infinite wisdom has 
provided for convicts who get one penny per diem— 
after four years.” The cynicism began to grate on 
Mansell again, but he sat down, well knowing that, of 
the forty men in the room, not one dared sit at that 
table without invitation. Theoretically, a man could 
go where he liked, as in a café. In practice, again as in 
some cafés at least, the dynamic centre of the room 
was at one table, O’Dea’s, and the grey-faced mumblers 
and rat-people kept their distance. 

He looked around the long table with interest—and 
counted the years. O’Dea, a hundred and eighty; 
Keeler, also Irish, life; Martindale, the old African 
grafter, fourteen; MacMillan the communist, ten; 
Mansell himself, life; Dawes, the Australian burglar, 
twelve; Truitt, Keeler’s pal, seven; Tallon, young Scots 
musician, life; Kettes, the man who razored Quick up 
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on Rockville, twenty-three; Kerrill, acquitted of 
murder, but guilty of having arms, twenty years. 
Three hundred and twenty years penal, say, between 
ten of them. Thirty-two each—a fair average of 
suffering. , 

“So they slung your petition, hey?. Give us a light.” 
Martindale was a gaunt grey-haired man with laughing 
blue eyes, a perpetual smile and a face of saddle-flap 
colour. ‘Totally devoid of moral or physical fear, he was 
always in trouble with young screws, and Mansell re- 
membered many a brush between Martindale and 
Milvey. ‘No, I will not, and what about it?”’ was almost 
an invariable formula with the old colonial, in response 
to an “interfering” order from a youthful warder or a 
“pin-pricking” high official. The old screws let him 
alone, and Virrine yarned with him about Africa in- 
stead of giving foolish orders. He worked unnecessarily 
hard, as a blacksmith and fitter, and was always bone- 
‘thin. ‘“Huh—that’s what petitions are for,” he grunted 
as he lit the cigarette. “ ’Member when we wrote the 
buckin’ petition, Jim?” he questioned, and Keeler, to 
whom he spoke, burst into a roar of laughter. A tall, 
heavy-muscled man, with grey hair and a deep-lined 
Irish face, he looked very sombre except when he 
laughed, which was not often. 

“Sure,” he answered, his deep-ssunken brown eyes 
shining with merriment; “tell George about it.” 

“This was back a helliva time,” commenced Martin- 
dale, settling back in his chair. “While you was in 
chokey for bumpin’ young Pitter,” he remarked to 
Mansell. ‘“The buckin’ ole medical is passin’ through 
the smith’s shop one day, an’ stops to ask fool questions. 
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Now it’s the end of the month, I ain’t got a chew in 
the world, ain’t had a decent feed for a week, I’ve just 
had a row with a young screw, an’ a job’s gone wrong 
at the forge. So I’m in a pretty buckin’ good humour, 
you bet, when the ole punt comes up, mewin’ an’ 
eibberin’ like he used to. 

‘“ “Haw. What are you doing? Haw!’ ses he. 

“Minding my own buckin’ business,’ ses I. “Why?” 

“Haw. What is your name?’ he asks, an’ I gives him 
the name of the young screw I’d had the row with. I 
ain’t got no coat on at the forge, an’ got no number 
showin’. So he goes away an’ I hears no more. It’s 
just a buckin’ joke, far as I’m concerned—until they 
drags a poor basterd outa ‘B’ hall two days after an’ gives 
him seventeen days bread an’ water for insolence to the 
medical. An’ the ole basterd swears blind that’s the 
man—some poor punt what’s never been near the 
smith’s shop in his laggin’.” 

He ceased talking, or shouting rather, since he said 
everything at the top of his voice, and looked around. 
Mansell was mainly thinking of the term “never in his 
lagging,’ used instead of “‘never in his life,’ when 
Martindale resumed. 

“So we writes the buckin’ petition, me an’ Jim there,” 
he went on, grinning hugely. “It reads bloody fine, I 
tell you.” He drew a deep breath and shouted the rest 
very quickly. “We crossed out the printed ‘sir’ an’ 
writes:—Listen, you, whoever you are. There’s an old 
half-wit roaming around here with his nose in his hand 
what ought to be ina home. He says he’s a doctor but 
he’s a miracle-worker. He can work miracles. A man 
can be insolent to him in the blacksmith’s shop while 
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he’s half a mile away. See report sheets of this week.— 
Al. Martindale.” 

Mansell exploded into a half-hysterical laugh. The 
“petition” was so fantastically opposite to those obvi- 
ously conceived by the designer of the forms! 

“What happened?” he asked, with interest. 

“PIL bet you ten inches you don’t know what hap- 
pened,’ shouted Martindale. “Apart from them 
draggin’ me down to chokey, of course,’ he amended. 
“Well, I gets three days and loses eighty-four marks, the 
mug goes on doin’ his seventeen for insolence an, ” 
_ he paused impressively, “nine days later they reads 
me out the printed slip—‘carefully considered, no 
grounds.’ Whaddya know abou’ that?’ he shouted, 
looking around the circle of grinning faces with mani- 
fest enjoyment. “No grounds for grantin’ me request— 
an’ I ain’t made no request. Just told ’em.” 

‘Ever hear about the little puzzle I set ’em?” inquired 
‘Truitt. Very tall, slim and good-looking, with dark 
hair brushed straight back, high cheek-bones and a 
firm full mouth, he did not often speak at great length, 
but seemed to be in good humour at the moment, as 
distinct from his usual sombre brooding. 

“Once I had to write some petitions, about business 
matters,’ he commenced, “and, by the time I’d had 
foolish answers, evasions, and stereotyped inbecilities in 
reply to four or five of them, I was feeling pretty 
thoroughly exasperated. So I wrote a long petition, 
carefully shying away from the point again and again, 
saying nothing, asking for nothing, until, in the final 
paragraph,” he blew a cloud of smoke and turned a 
gloomy smile cn his hearers, ““-—at the very end I 
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begged to be informed that my petition had been care- 
fully considered and that there were no grounds for 


_ granting my request.” 


A giggle or two, a snorting laugh from Keeler and a 
roaring guffaw from MacMillan, to whom bureaucrats 
were anathema, greeted this ludicrous twist to an official 
document. 

“Well?” inquired ‘Tallon, the young lifer, “and then 
what?” 

“Believe me or not,” said Truitt impressively, “they 
waited seven months before they answered that petition 
—and then they told me my sentence would be con- 
sidered in due course.” 

“Come off it, Norman,” smiled Kerrill, when the roar 
of laughter had subsided, “‘Non e vero, mai——” He bit 
his lip, as a cynical smile passed between O’Dea and 
MacMillan. O’Dea was a magnificent linguist, as Man- 
sell knew by report and experience, and he simply 
withered anyone who indulged in the least affectation 
concerning “foreign” languages. MacMillan, too, widely 
travelled, and speaking nearly every European 
language, was prone to “drop a brick” on any jail-taught 
“linguist” who tried to impress others with exotic 
phrases. More than once Mansell had heard the sneer- 
ing gossip of the grey-faced, black-eyed people. ““Them 
mugs at the big table,” had rules of their own. Appar- 
ently this was one of them—no quotations for effect. He 
remembered some foolish posing of his own, and under- 
stood Kerrill’s embarrassment. | 

“Seriously, though,’ Kerrill hurried on, “there is a 
way to get a petition read, and I can prove it.” He 
spoke with a very soft drawling Oxford voice which, 
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somehow, Mansell could not bring himself to accept as 
genuine—although it was an exact replica of the deputy- 
governor's way of speaking. Maybe that was the ex- 
planation, he was saying to himself, when the other man 
proceeded. 7 

“First,” he drawled, stretching himself to _ his 
enormous height—nearer seven feet than six—‘‘first you 
have a visit and get a decent screw, who'll allow you 
to talk. ‘Then you get your friends to write the Minister 
for Home Details, demanding to be informed why your 
petition has been ignored. You wait for a week, ask for 
a petition, write it, but don’t hand it in. Then, after 
they’ve demanded it four or five times without telling 
you why, you know the wheels are working—with the 
machine in reverse. Your petition is handed in—and 
the old josser reads it. Why, I——” 

“Oh, jees, jees, jees.” Big Keeler was rocking 
with laughter, speechless for several minutes. ‘“‘Sorry, 
boys,” he said, as he sat erect again. “It was that phrase 
about the machine being in reverse! Sure, I could see 
the Home Minister having printed slips dropped on his 
desk morning after morning, informing him that there 
were no grounds!” 

Again the table shook, as a roar of laughter went 
round. Years since, Mansell had come to realise that 
in a convict prison there was no genuine laughter ex- 
cept at the discomfiture of an official. ‘There was mirth, 
loud enough, for a funny story, even if the humour was 
attenuated, but the rocking, roaring, choking laugher 
that sometimes convulsed a convict crowd came only 
when a “top-jailer” had had his ineptitude, ignorance 
or cowardice exposed. 
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“Talking about machines in reverse,’ remarked 
Dawes, half abstractedly, as he broke up fag-ends and 
made them into cigarettes. ““‘Have you people heard 
about Layes?” 

“No,” said Teller. “What?” 

“Done it again,” answered Dawes, frowning. “Heard 
it to-day out in the village. You know anything more, 
Tom?” he enquired of Kettes. “All I heard was that 
they reversed and——”’ 

“Yes. Heard the lot.” Kettes was the chimney-sweep 
in the village, and knew everything “‘first.” Small, thin, 
weak-looking, he had already demonstrated more than 
once the terrific strength and emotional force that were 
in his apparently puny mind and body. “Heard all 
about it,’ he said again. “‘Layes an’ two more does a 
gaff in Oxfet Street. Straight smash. Tray o’ groins, red 
an’ plat.” No one round the table, Mansell noted, had 
any need to be told that he meant a tray of gold and 
platinum rings. “Gully Max is drivin’,” Kettes went on, 
“an’ ’e’s got the car backed against the kerb ready for 
a straight drive into Totnam Court Road, see?” Most 
of the listeners nodded. ‘They could “‘see.” “Well, 
Layes does the burnt—wiv a nammer—an’ cops the 
tray 0’ groins. They dive for the car, Gully starts ’er, 
loses “is ’ead, chucks in the reverse, an’ they shoots 
right back into the burnt where they’ve took the tray 
from.” 

‘‘Jee-suss-s.”” The hiss of breath from nine men who 
could see the picture was ample evidence of the uncul- 
tured Kettes’ power as a narrator. “Burnt,” Mansell 
knew, was convict-speech for “window,” and he could 
see, clearly, the two astonished robbers being hurled 
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into the very window they had despoiled a few seconds 
before. 

“Peck ap. Peck ap.” ‘The usual formula to signify 
packing-up time was being shouted, and in a few 
minutes the smoking-room was closed, the men “‘lead- 
ing on” towards the main prisons and then scattering to 
their various halls. 

‘These men lived in the past. Mansell walked with 
his head down, on the way to “B” hall, thinking. Like 
the men out on Redbank, their mental life was mainly 
reminiscence, or the enjoyment of others’ reminis- 
cence. They didn’t think about the present, and 
never bothered about the future. Just got through the 
weeks and years. Best, too. He contrasted O’Dea’s sang- 
froid, in spite of his terrible sentence, with his own 
troubled and worried passage through the ten years he 
had completed. One thing, he was glad they’d invited 
him to their table. Between that and Redbank, things 
~wouldn’t be so bad, for a year or so, until Virrine had 
a chance to do as he’d promised. No, not too bad—and 
he’d done ten anyway. 


GHAPTER XXIII 


rf OW long you done now, Mansell?” Kennion 

H asked him one day out on Redbank Farm, as they 
dug for potato planting. “Ten stretch?’ 

“Nearer eleven,’ Mansell told him. “Eleven in 
April.” 
_ “Ar! Gettin’ on wiv it, eh? ’Nother four, say, an’ 
you're quids in.” Kennion used the phrases, the very 
tone of voice, that Mansell had heard thousands of 
times—millions of times it seemed. Long since, he had 
discovered that sympathy for another prisoner, any real 
interest in his future, any regret about the length of 
his sentence, simply did not exist. Pity for another 
man’s long sentence was only another way of gloating 
because one’s own was shorter. Just as nearly everyone 
“pitied” big Hanton, the lifer with no arms—and then 
stretched themselves and swung their arms for the next 
few steps. Just as he, Mansell, pitied George O’Dea for 
having nine life-sentences—when he had only one. He 
knew exactly what Kennion was going to say next. 

“’Nother four months and three days,’ remarked 
Kennion, smacking one big hand into the other. Man- 
sell did not wince nowadays. But why couldn’t these 
half-wit bastards go and gloat somewhere else, without 
picking out a lifer to make their four months and three 
days look short? Anyway, he was writing another peti- 
tion about May or June, and Virrine could do a lot. 
Getting on for eleven stretch. Eleven stretch. He 
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smiled a little bitterly as he realised that he was think- 
ing in jail-jargon now, was living his life “‘just one day 
long,’ as someone had written, and was taking—no, had 
taken—his manners and standards from those around. 
He dug in broody silence, Kennion peering at him from 
time to time, but saying nothing. | | 

Then you dug, and they put in spuds, and ate them 
when they grew, so you could dig and put in more and 
eat them when they—— It didn’t matter, it didn’t 
matter a buck, he’d made tunes—— Oh Jesus, what was 
it he used to say, he’d composed melodies. Well, “made 
tunes” was just as good, even if it was the jail phrase. 
Getting pretty near to saying he made up tunes, though. 
Must do some real violin practice soon. Letting things 
slide a bit. ‘That was the jail getting you. ’Course it 
wasn’t. ‘Course it was. Who the hell—oh, every mug 
though he was different. Except O’Dea, perhaps. 
Poor bastard. Hundred and eighty years. Anyway, 
he—— 

‘“Wotcha larfin’ at?’ demanded Kennion, suspici- 
ously. 

“Nothing, Jack, nothing,” Mansell reassured him. “I 
was—only thinking that we’re all much alike, you and I 
and all of us here.” 

“Course we are,” philosophised the bandit promptly. 
“If people lives the same life day arter day they must 
be alike. Wotcha mean when yer say ‘there’s a sailor’ 
if yer don’t mean that, hey?” 

“Out of the mouths,’”’ began Mansell, and stopped. 
Oh, was it? Or was he the babe and suckling? Half- 
closing his eyes, he looked into a vast factory, whence a 
million pieces of wood or stone were turned out, all 
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alike. Wouldn’t do. It was worse than that. You be- 
came part of the factory itself. Helped to make the other 
bits like yourself, and part of the factory, too. Was 
there a “standard” convict, the ideal product of the 
machine, and who was the nearer to the standard, 
Kennion or he? Who was the babe and suckling? No 
need to worry about that, though. ‘The jail got you, and 
you were all alike. Not bloody likely, you stand on me. 
Oh, blast! About here was where Kennion would have 
smashed up. Wouldn’t have been able to stand the 
strain. Mansell could—and that was the difference. 
“Though thick the book, I write it——” but that was all 
bunk, scraped on a jail wall when you were a silly senti- 
mental young bastard. Oh, mucking Christy, what was 
the use of worrying? Get Kennion to talk. Listen to old 
Joe Parter. Do any blasted thing. 

“You got a girl, Jack?” he asked the first question that 
came into his head. 

“T’ve got exactly three an’ a half million girls,” was 
Kennion’s answer. “That’s about the shemale popula- 
tion of London. An’ I ain’t never been much outa 
London. But that’s enough wimmen fer me,” he con- 
cluded, with a grin. 

“I mean, have you a girl in whom you're interested 
nowr” pursued Mansell. “Wife, tart, anyone?” 

Kennion stared. “’Course not,’ he answered, with 
finality. “When you’re lagged, you’re dead, far as a 
dame’s concerned. Oh, I know,” he added, as Mansell 
was about to speak. “Goin’ to tell me abaht wimmen 
wot sticks by blokes till they come aht.” 

“Yes,” Mansell asserted. ““There are such cases. For 
instance——” 
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‘For instance, if the tart’s in jail herself, or if she’s 
bleedin’ ugly. For instance, nothin’ else.’””’ The motor- 
bandit spoke as if no discussion were necessary. 

“Take it another way,” said Mansell. “You had a 
wife or a girl when you came here. I don’t mean a 
pross, you’re not——”’ 

“I’m not a ponce, if that’s wot you mean,” glowered 
Kennion. Mansell had never ceased to be amused by 
the nursery logic of the convict-station. The very worst 
thing one convict could call another was a ponce—even 
if they were both ponces. That was the funny part. 
Two men lived on women, yet, when one wished to 
express his contempt and loathing for the other, he used 
a single word to assert that the other man lived on 
women. Funnier still—when two sissies quarrelled, the 
final insult came when one of them hinted at the other’s 
effeminacy. You had to be careful talking to people— 
the nearer they were to poncing, the more sensitive they 
were about it. Kennion, now. Not a professional pimp 
—but unless Mansell was mistaken, more than one girl 
had had to—— 

“Of course I don’t mean that, Jack,” he said placat- 
ingly. “With a pross, it wouldn’t arise. But—say you 
had a girl or a wife when you got lagged. What's her 
attitude?” 

“Her attichood is a reclinin’ one—wiv some other 
bloke,” was Kennion’s sneering reply. ‘“A/l wimmen is 
straight when you’re lagged—for the first month an’ 
the last month.”” He laughed loudly at his own joke and 
went on digging for a few minutes. 

“Never knew only one tart wot stuck to a man 
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in ’ere” he remarked, after a silence. ‘“Buckin’ 
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curiousest thing you ever see. Know Miller, doncher?” 

“Ves,”’ said Mansell. 

“Well, his tart, Cardiff Minnie, is been on the ’Dilly 
fer years. Nah, Miller’s livin’ pretty good, fer about 
four stretch, on Minnie. Good girl, Minnie. No fetchin’ 
home. arf a quid fer her, ho no. Gets the,reel money, 
every time. So the bold Miller ain’t satisfied wiv that, 
not him. Cause why, he’s a ponce—an’ every time he 
calls anuvver bloke a ponce he feels kinda little hisself. 
Well, he goes aht screwin’ with the boys, does a job or 
two, splashes his dough arahnd the West, bleedin’ proud 
‘cause he’s a crook nah, an’ no one can say he’s a 
ponce—an’ he’s coppin’ off Minnie orl the time as 
well. ‘Then he falls, an’ gets a stretch at the New 
Bailey. A year ain’t long, you’d say, wen the bloke’s 
had a run, an’ a bundle of dough. But Miller’s 
a ponce first an’ a crook arter. So—wot does he do? 
Orders Min to live straight while he’s in stir, an’ 
expects her to send him a fiver or so every month at the 
same time.”’ He paused to look whimsically at Mansell, 
then dug savagely for a few minutes. 

“Ar,” he resumed, ‘“‘she’s to be pewer an’ loyal, but 
she’s to send the money fer his bacca an’ things.” He 
chopped viciously at a root, while Mansell dug in 
silence. Whenever a “normal” convict talked ethics, he 
was usually justifying something, Mansell knew, and 
wondered what was coming. 

“Only a buckin’ ponce of the first water could think 
of that,” the smash-and-grab man continued. ‘“‘Ar. So 
Miller finishes his oner, and goes aht. Straight up to the 
flat, Min’s got a bloke wiv her, Miller cops a few quid, 
plays a bit, goes aht fer a few minutes’—he straightened 
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his back and drew a long breath—‘“‘an’ then comes back 
an’ slashes her face to bits.” 

Mansell hissed his breath inward. ‘The man had told 
his story so effectively that he could hear the razor go 
slash, slish, slash across the pretty painted face, could see 
the scarlet lips put to shame by another scarlet splash, 
the dainty silks and laces turning swiftly red. He turned 
to Kennion, his mouth half-open. 

“Ar. Chivved her proper. Seven stretch he got fer 
that, an’ he’s doin’ it here now, in the bake-house.”’ 

“Terrible story,’ said Mansell, after a silence. “But 
I don’t see the point. It seems——” 

“Hah! The point is that Miller’s got Min’s photo on 
his wall—an’ that she writes him every time she’s allowed 
—an’ sends him his money like before. That’s the point. 
The only woman I ever seen as stuck to a bloke in stir. 
An’ her a pross.”’ 

They worked in silence for a long time, except for 
an occasional remark about people on the distant road 
(the potato field was a long way from the traffic). Man- 
sell could see that the other man had something to say. 
Kennion fidgeted, straightened himself every few 
minutes, half-turned towards Mansell more than once. 
At last he broke the silence 

“No,” he said slowly, “no woman in the bleedin’ world 
has any use fer a man in stir, an’ only a mug expec’s 
her to. My ole woman now——” He stopped, took 
a chew, dug a little, then burst into a torrent of speech. 

‘“’Course I’ve had other tarts,” he said quickly, “time 
an’ again. But I’da moll wiv me for near six year. Clean 
run all that time, I had, at the smash, piles of dough, 
loaded ’er wiv money, then when I falls she swears as 
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she sticks to me. ‘Course I don’t wan’ no woman to stick 
to me, but she swears blind as she ain’t even lookin’ at 
anuvver bloke till I does my seven. Four year an’ eleven 
munce I been here an’—you know Rowley, wot’s just 
come dahn fer five, in this farm-party?”’ 

“Yes,” answered Mansell. “Big black-haired chap. 
Joined the party last week. Why?” 

‘““’Cause Rowley had ’er four years an’ a half, an’ some- 
one else had ’er fore that, that’s why,’ Kennion said 
through his teeth. He smashed a potato flat with the 
spade as he repeated. “That’s why!” 

Mansell was smiling a little as he dug. So this was the 
hard-baked cynical sex-philosopher! Were all convicts 
children, except the few like Rogan and Weldon and—— 
Cobb? 

Parter, the man in charge, approached them. “I see 
they're makin’ sinathetic potatoes now,’’ he remarked. 

“Yes?” said Mansell, inquiringly. 

“Ah, sinathetic. Made outa sawdust in a machine. 
I’m gettin’ a coupla the machines up here, next week.”’ 

“Machines? Sawdust——” spluttered the slow-witted 
Kennion. 

“Aye,” pursued Parter. “ ’Cause it don’t look as if we 
were goin’ to grow any spuds this year. Now-I-don’t- 
want-to-butt-in-on-no-man,” he reeled off, his usual pre- 
liminary to a reprimand, “‘but you blokes ain’t playin’ 
the game. Them spuds has to be put in, haven’t they?” 

“Oh, all right,” said Kennion in a surly voice. “We'll 
get it done.” | 

‘‘Now-I-don’t-wanta-be——”’ 

“All right,” interrupted Mansell, “we'll get a move 


on. 
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Parter was apologetic. He genuinely did dislike order- 
ing men about, as Mansell knew already, but a certain 
amount of work had to be done. Farm seasons did not 
wait for apologetic warders, however reluctant they were 
to drive their human horses. , 

“Tell you what I'll do,” the warder said at last. “Tl 
send two more men over here, and between you you'll 
get this done to-night. How’s that?” 

“O.K.” the two convict-farmers answered together, 
and Parter went away across the field. Presently two 
other men appeared, carrying spades, and fell in beside 
Mansell and Kennion on the potato-ridge. 

“’Lo, Nobby, ’lo, Rowley,’ Kennion greeted them, 
and Mansell nodded to the new-comers. ‘They gossiped 
about jail matters for a few minutes, cut chews, lit a fag- 
end with a razor-blade and flint-stone and passed it 
furtively from hand to hand, each smoker shouldering a 
spade to make a screen towards the public road. Then 
they commenced to dig the furrows, working hard and 
in silence. The job was a difficult one, but had to be got 
through, and there was little time for talk. It was well 
on in the afternoon before Nobby stopped and straight- 
ened his back. 

“Well, I’m over to the shed for a drink,” he stated, - 
and strode away across the ridges. The others rested on 
their spades and Kennion extracted a cigarette from the 
front of his trousers. “Gotta bitta tinder?” he asked 
Rowley, and the other man laid a scrap of burnt rag on 
the ground, knelt down, and started to strike a flint- 
stone against an old razor-blade, to make a spark. 

Surely that was wrong, Mansell thought, as he watched 
Kennion slowly putting the cigarette away. They were 
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going to have a smoke, weren’t they, when Rowley struck 
a spark? Rowley crouched over the tinder, flick-flicking 
with the stone on the razor-blade. A spark caught, and 
he: stooped sideways to blow on it, just as Kennion’s 
spade smashed down, edge-on, straight to where the 
centre of Rowley’s skull had been a second before. The 
blow glanced, slicing Rowley’s ear almost through, and 
smashing his shoulder with a crunching sound. He fell 
forward, resting on his knees and right hand, while 
Mansell tried to hold Kennion’s arm. The spade came 
down again, flat this time, and Rowleytoppled over side- 
ways. He rose, staggering, as Kennion heaved up the 
spade again, and bursting forward, took two swift 
slashes at the other man’s eyes with the rusty razor-blade 
before he fell under a third and heavier blow, stream- 
ing blood and grunting in a revolting manner. 

Kennion stood over him, one eye uninjured, the other 
a bloody pulp, and laughing. ‘“‘Nickin’ tarts,” he said 
thickly, and slowly, deliberately, urinated on the fallen 
man’s face. | | 

* * * % * 

Mansell had to tell the story half a dozen times that 
afternoon, when the two diggers had been taken away 
to the hospital. Having heard the preamble, he was able 
to explain the whole affair, assured of a breathless audi- 
ence. Convicts were great listeners, he knew, and the 
eye-witness to any happening was an important person, 
news-bringer, instructor, and entertainer all in one— 
a person to be treated with deference and respect. How 
many times had Ken struck Rowley? Did Rowley start 
it? Was it after the first blow or the second that he had 
“chivved” Kennion with the razor-blade? Was his ear 
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off? And what did he look like when he was “out”? This 
was news, the drama, liberty, oblivion, change, excite- 
ment, to the buried men, and they extracted the last 
atom of interest from the story before they reluctantly 
fell in to march “home.” 3 

That night, at the table in the smoke-room, Mansell 
had to tell the story again, and felt even more important 
at this recital. First of all, as news-bringer, he held the 
tense interest of those at the table—he was not to be 
interrupted, had cigarettes made for him, heard O’Dea 
say ‘‘Hish-oh, wait,’ more than once when someone was 
likely to stop him at the wrong time. (So that, he re- 
flected, was why people went about making up rumours, 
a universal activity in prisons.) Further, he had felt 
rather isolated while the men at the table yarned in 
reminiscence, since he seldom spoke of his early life. 
This was a better story than most he had heard, far more 
dramatic and forceful. He did not stint the telling, and 
felt pleasantly thirsty when he had done. 

Dawes passed him a tin of tea. “‘Jees,” he said, “what 
a come-back! After five stretch! But there, I suppose 
every big revenge story in the world is about a woman.” 

“I question that,’ Dawes’ hard biting voice cut in. 
“Many, I agree. But not all, by any means. Not even 
most.” 

“That’s right,” said Keeler, the Irish revolutionary. 
“Best revenge story J ever knew—heard, I mean, was of 
a Black and Tan who distinguished himself in Ireland 
during the row. There were six of them altogether, and 
the boys got five, one by one, in Ireland, in London, in 
New York. The last was a pretty slick fellow, sure he 
was. Beat it quickly one night. Just vanished. Did it 
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thoroughly. Posted as a deserter from the British forces. 
no tracing him that way. A girl who belonged to the 
Republican Organisation asked for the job of finding 
him. She was a healthy girl, you see, and the ‘Tans hadn’t 
killed her boy. No—not killed him.” The big Irishman 
brooded for a minute. “No,” he said again, slowly, a far- 
away look in his eyes. “But a big healthy lovable girl 
hasn’t much use for a man who——not after what they 
did to him.” 

“Wait a minute,” interrupted O’Dea, the blasé, the 
cynical, the individualistic, as he watched the big man’s 
face-muscles working. “Do you have to tell this story, 
Jime” 

“Oh, may’s well finish it now,’ the big man 
answered. “She tailed that fella half across the world. 
He knew the I.R.B. all right, and he’d planted himself 
well. She had to do some funny things, for post-office 
people and cops and the like, before she placed him— 
in Sidi-Bel-Abbes, North Africa, in a barracks of the 
Foreign Legion. Eh? he broke off inquiringly, as O’Dea 
leant forward across the table, staring hard. ““What’s up, 
George?”’ 

“IZ know the rest, anyway. That’s what up,’ answered 
O’Dea, his deep dark eyes gleaming strangely. “Yes, 
you're right,” he went on. “That is the best revenge 
story.” 

“Why! What happened?” came from several of the 
men around. 

Keeler looked around the table. ‘She went to 
Africa,” he said in a dull voice. “Brothel in Sidi-Bel- 
Abbes, and—oh, George’ll tell you the rest,” he 
panted, and went for a drink. 
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“You've all read something about it, probably,” 
O’Dea began. “I was in Africa at the time, doing a 
little shipping.” There was a half-smile all round at the 
mention of O’Dea’s “‘shipping,” and he, too, smiled 
reminiscently before continuing. 

“This st was in a Greek’s house near the bartacea 
he went on, “‘and it was only a matter of time before the 
gentleman in the case appeared. Then, one night, in her 
room, she doped him—and that is all. Except that they 
made beautiful knives in that part of Africa and—unless 
I’m seriously mistaken Keeler’s brother received a packet 
a few days later, of somewhat unusual content.” Resum- 
ing his usual manner, he smiled cynically, and said no 
more. 

Back from the lavatory, Keeler sat down and made a 
cigarette. ‘There was silence around the table, until the 
outspoken Martindale shouted: “Hey, Jim, what was in 
the buckin’ parcel? What the girl sent your brother?” 

Keeler looked round, a murderous, bitter, scowling 
smile on his face, and lighted a piece of paper at the 
gas. 

“You don’t think she sent his eyeballs,” he snarled, 
and lit his cigarette. 

Mansell looked round the faces in the silence that 
followed. Not one showed anything but approval. Hard 
eyes and half-smiling firm-set mouths told that like him, 
the others were seeing the horrible happening, but see- 
ing it as something just and proper—desirable. ‘That was 
it—desirable. Where Mansell saw only horror, these 
men saw Justice. 

Dawes was the first to speak. ‘““Reminds you of that 
fellow on Bez,” he commented. “You know him?” he 
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asked Mansell. “No? Had an affair with a dame, a 
widow with a pretty kid, little boy of six. She ditched 
him, he made it up and was friendly while she lived 
with the other man, took the kid for walks, bought him 
toys, and behaved generally in a forget-and-forgive 
manner. Then, one evening, she took in the mail, 
opened a parcel, and fetched out the kid’s legs. How 
long is it he’s got, Marte” 

“Twenty buckin’ stretch, the bastard,” Martindale 
answered. “An’ it oughta be twenty thousand.” 

Mansell stared. ‘This was exactly the same story—or 
almost so. Yet the men smiled hard-eyed approval in 
one case and condemned viciously in the other—for he 
could see that Martindale’s outburst met with general 
concurrence. He forgot his puzzling over the matter as 
Dawes spoke again. 

“Seems as if George is right, that there isn’t always 
a woman in a get-back story,’ he mused, and the others 
sat closer, since Dawes had travelled vastly and lived 
hard. | 

“You know Snipey Harris, on Ci,’’ he commenced. 
“Yes? Well, Snipey had the loveliest get-back ever 
known put across him. Life he’s doing, as you fellows 
know. Tell you. It all started way back, about twenty- 
four or five years ago. Anyone remember when Coshy 
Lickfort got the fourteen for the Salisbury bank? Yes?” 

“Sure,” Martindale answered at once. ‘Put away by 
a grass, he was, so everyone reckoned.” 

“Yeh? Everyone except Coshy, I bet. Never heard 
him say a grasshopper got him fourteen, did you?”’ Dawes 
asked. 

“No,” agreed the African, “I didn’t. But——”’ 
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‘‘Max Beeler and Snipey were in the Salisbury busi- 
ness with him,” Dawes went on, ‘“‘and when they fell they 
didn’t have to worry. Just keep their mouths shut, and 
everything was sweet. The stuff planted—no identifica- 
tion—no prints, all they had to do was sing dumb. The 
cops were only guessing—had an idea they were guessing 
right and that was all.” 7 

A deep breath came from more than one of his 
hearers. Apparently the situation was familiar. 

“Well, about the morning that Lickfort was expecting 
to be turned loose, the chief bogey came to him grin- 
ning. Bit of clever deetecting they'd done, scientific 
deduction, infallible methods, he must have been mad 
to think he could beat them—and they’d found his share 
of the stuff, where he’d planted it. Coshy said nothing, 
had heard that kind of thing before, only laughed.” He 
met the smiles opposite with an answering reminiscent — 
smile. 

“Course everyone’s heard that kind of thing,” he re- 
sumed. “But people like Coshy Lickfort don’t stand for 
it. So, as I said, he just laughed. Until they took him 
to court and produced the lot. ‘Then he didn’t laugh 
any more. Fourteen. Did it here in the shoe-shop. 
Snipey and Max Beeler chucked—no evidence.” 

The familiar hiss punctuated the narrative. Mansell 
leaned across. ‘But Snipey ts here,” he began. 

“Aye,” said Dawes. “That other was a long time ago, 
I told you. Well, Lickfort heard from Snipey and Max 
more than once during his lagging. They satisfied him 
they had nothing to do with putting him away, and that 
was that. He did his ten and a half—lost no marks— 
and went out. Max and Snipey met him at Waterloo——" 
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He stopped and grinned at the circle of excited faces. 
“Not at all,” he said, shaking his head. ‘“‘Coshy Lickfort 
was quite satisfied they hadn’t shopped him. They’d 
proved it. Well, they treated him like a lord, spent 
money like water, and everything was O.K.” 

Disappointment was on every face, the tame ending 
being quite unlike Dawes’ fine story-telling. He was 
smiling when he continued, obviously enjoying their 
polite annoyance. 

“Well,” he went on, “you know how it is, you chaps. 
Money doesn’t grow on the sidewalks of Piccadilly. So 
presently they have to go to work again. All of them 
have good tools, and Snipey knows a lovely gaff. It took 
some time—perhaps you've heard of it—bank in Weycliff. 
They have a geezer straight, get a dab of the vault-key, 
Snipey can do the safe, and everything’s sweet, except 
that they have to knock out the night-watchman. That 
was no trouble to Coshy—you know how he got his 
name, Martr—and there they are in the vault with 
Snipey putting the claws on the safe-door, midnight on 
a Saturday. Sweet as a nut.” 

“Yes,” from Truitt, and a long “Ah-h-h” from Man- 
sell, a grunt from Keeler, a wide-eyed stare from 
MacMillan, a lip-licking from Martindale at the final 
phase, a cold, steady imperturbable gaze from O’Dea, 
and the Australian continued. 

“Snipey’s a good man with a peter, although he zs on 
Ci now.” A saturnine smile and nod accompanied the 
words, the thin brown eagle-face of the teller, with big 
shadows under the hard blue eyes, looking to Mansell 
like the visage of some medizval inquisitor overseeing 
a punishment—or of a more healthy and virile judge 
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“Yes, on Ci now,’ Dawes went on, in a lower, 
monotonous voice. “In half an hour he has the peter 
open, has nine thousand in ready on the floor between 
them and then he’s asleep.” Breaking a few fag-ends, 
ceremoniously, like a priest with a chalice, he made a 
cigarette. Then he continued. 

“Asleep, Snipey, yes. When he woke up there was 
something on top of him, something cold, with a gun in 
its hand and the mark of the big steel claws on the cold 
mush of blood that used to be its head. And Snipey has 
a bullet in his arm, and one in his shoulder. And there’s 
no Coshy and no nine thousand and no key to the closed 
door.” 

They looked at the big haggard Australian as he lit 
his cigarette. He looked back inquiringly. 

‘“That’s all,” he said. ‘“Snipey’s on C1. Doubt, slight 
doubt—reprieved him. Life—on C1. You see, he lost his 
head when he found Lickfort had locked him in with 
Max—and a gun, and two bullet holes in Snipey. He 
had hopes of shopping Coshy for it and putting him 
away again—until they found the nine thousand and the 
key hidden in his own clothes. No woman in that case,” 
he finished, and sat back. 


CulAPTER Xx DV 


HUFFLE and creep, shuffle and creep, shuffle. ‘That 

was old Dusky, on patrol in “B” hall. Must be near 
midnight. Pitch black, shuffle and creep and shufile. 
Strange how you got to know people’s walk. Dusky’d 
sneeze, twice, at the top of the ladder before he—there. 
Nearly eleven years and never even seen him once, you 
got to know a man’s walk and the sound of his breath- 
ing, even the rumble of his guts in the night creeping 
and listening outside your door. ‘That wasn’t the moon, 
that was the yard-patrol flashing his glim on your bars to 
see were they—slam, slam, only two—Sailor Burney, that 
would be, he slammed two lavatory doors and flashed 
the glim from left to right twice and once up and down, 
in your window. Big pudden-gutted Filley gave one 
long flash, you could see him pig-staring at the bars with 
dirty eyes. Never seen him once, tramp, tramp, hem 
ahem and one long flash in the bars, that was Filley. 
You could smell them too, know the night screws a long 
way off by their smell, different tobacco, different soap, 
different food, and you could smell their wives off them, 
of course you could. Even in the day you could know 
whether a screw had been with his wife the night before 
sweet smell sweet night before. Snuffle snuffle, you old 
bastard, I’m not smoking, and if I was what abucking- 
bout it, hey, shuffle and creep shuffle and creep, old 
Dusky going back, nearly one o'clock; why doesn’t he 
wash his underclothes, his wife must stink; wonder 
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where he lives shuffling snuffling old bastard—pitch 
black, pitch black caps, to the place from whence Snipey 
Harris came. 

Sometimes the old-timers (like you, 1073 Mansell, you 
are an old-timer) sometimes did funny things to stop the 
black-thinking. One slept under his bed when the black- 
thinking came in his cell. Another used to wash all over 
with cold water. Some walked about, but that was no 
good, and others slept the other way round, or said 
poetry, or masturbated, or jumped up and down till 
their pulse was faster. Better was to smoke, if you had 
tinder and flint-stone. Best of all was to take no bucking 
notice, just let it go on. Morning came, and every lag- 
ging had an end. Maybe. Eleven stretch. 

‘That was your coat hanging on the wall, not Snipey 
Harris. Snipey was on C1, where you used to be. That — 
was a coat. The cold mush of blood that used to be its 
head. Poor Snipey Harris, poor nothing, serves the 
bucking grass right. A grass, that’s all he was, a grass- 
hopper, a copper, a policeman, an informer. Why did 
lags have their slang so hidden, who'd know a grass was 
a policeman informer without being told with being 
told. Snick, dunch, bonk, slish-slash, bonk, grunt gron 
eront grunt, that was Kennion and Rowley. ‘Ten stretch 
Kennion’d get and he’d just finished seven. “Nickin’ 
tarts,” it wasn’t his eyeballs oh Jesus Snipey Harris on 
C1 for life, you got like an animal, smelling people and | 
hearing their steps far away and seeing behind you when 
you were going to have a smoke or a feed or a feed or a 
feed or a feed. Talking private. Or a feed. Who wanted 
to talk privately. That young Louis smelt clean too clean 
far too clean a smell, must wash a lot for what or a feed. 
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Bay-trees and privet made a lovely shrubbery. You 
could play the violin in a shrubbery. Of course not, 
1073, of course that was for talking privately in, not for 
playing violins. © 

Eleven stretch, that hard-eyes O’Dea like an Indian 
major or a civil servant or an Arab chief or a dope- 
peddler or a blackmailer or a stockbroker, you never 
knew what he looked like. Laugh, my friend, for the 
non-existent gods are laughing at you. Buck the non- 
existent gods anyway. 

Eleven stretch. The non-existent gods, well, Mansell, 
I promise you I shall, Virrine, Virrine, jesus jesus, to 
fall down in the street like that. Heard about Virrine, 
Mansell, fell down, operation for Snipey Harris, no, 
Virrine fell down, operation for appendicitis three 
weeks, oh non-existent gods three weeks in bed con- 
fidential report Virrine three weeks in bed six weeks on 
leave transferred to Milchester never in Fenfield again 
never again again. 

Eleven stretch. Arises a King who knows not Joseph. 
Silly ignorant dirty little bastard wouldn’t reign long 
after Virrine. Long enough. 1073 Mansell struck a 
warder, been a W.M. bread-and-watered seven times and 
Virrine could have put it all right with a few words, 
fell down operation Milchester, but it was gone by then 
gone by then and back again, have carefully considered 
and no grounds. Same as the last, and Virrine had 
promised. Milchester. Arises a King who knew not 
Joseph. Stared when you tried to explain. Wouldn’t 
reign long, but it didn’t matter now, the non-existent 
gods had carefully considered and there were no grounds 
for letting Snipey Harris no for lettering Mansell, for 
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letting Mansell have a term. L.L.L.L.L.L. Hell hell 
there was no hell the non-existent hell for Snipey Harris 
and Mansell 1073. 

Another four and you’re quids in. Snick, dunch, 
another four. What was four what was four and you’re 
quids in for nickin’ tarts, dunch. So Snipey Harris was 
deputy governor in place of Virrine who fell down, 
operation, six weeks, Milchester. Naturally Sales selected 
me to help him because I was Snipey Harris the yellow 
bastard, naturally he selected me to help him, on 
Redbank Farm, where the hips and the lips, no, where 
the girls went by. “And watched the tall women 
stride by,’ who wrote that? And watched the tall 
tits, listen 1073 ten seven bucking three listen Jean 
listen Mansell this is only the black-thinking only the 
black-thinking every poor bastard gets, listen, has a girl 
only got legs and lips pull up Mansell listen has a girl, 
legs and lips, no, pull up yourself, a girl, look, a girl has 
a head with hair on it and a face and eyes, of course, 
and a mouth and nose and two ears and a neck and 
then the lips and talking privately and legs. 

Good, very good, out on Redbank Farm the pretty 
girls rode by in the cars and if you didn’t masturbate 
you were Snipey Harris and if you did you were Snipey 
Harris, NO, the pretty girls rode by in the cars and they 
looked at you as if they wanted—now that was better, 
that was not black-thinking, the girls rode by and you 
looked at them and of course being sex-starved you 
thought a great deal of their primary and secondary 
sexual characteristics, as Darwin would say, how was 
that for clear thinking? ‘Then if you relaxed your hold 
or were being assimilated as part of the stones around 
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you, you didn’t think clearly, just ran a stream about 
hips and lips and Snipey Harris, and how was that for 
clear thinking, not much black stuff about that. The jail 
got you, but it hadn’t got 10 bleeding 7 bleeding 3 
Mansell yet ho no, always fetched home the big money 
from the dillie, Cardiff Minnie slish slash, lovely little 
pretty painted face red lips red hips and lips no, no, no 
no Nanette, awake for morning in the bowl of night has 
cast the stone that puts the stars to flight and lo the 
hunter of the east has caught the Sultan’s hips and lips, 
shuffle and creep, shuffle and creep shuffle, two o'clock 
that is, old sour-stinky Dusky why doesn’t his wife wash 
her hips and lips. 

How many people in this hall were having a black 
night to-night? Worse when the mist came in from the 
sea. Remember that bloody funny sonnet some silly 
young 1073 bastard wrote, about gloom and tombs 
and shrouds and worms and slime and misery and 
melancholy and then the fellow looked out of the win- 
dow and the fog was thick outside. “Freewill” that was 
called. A block of stone, a space, a block of stone, a 
space, some of the spaces are empty, some of the spaces 
are full, a filthy boor, a clod, a sexless whore, a god, 
killer and cringer and coward, fighter and fakir and 
fool, slabs alternate flesh and stone make the house of 
moil and moan. The fearless bear, the slave, the hero 
rare, the knave, slowly and surely are moulded, shaped 
by the mortar and maul, defiant heart, untamed, and 
weaker part unnamed, all of them building material, 
plaster the chinks of the wall, bars and bones and bricks 
and brain build the home of tears and pain. The 
summer comes, it flies; the flower blooms, it dies; only 
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the wall is unchanging, soul stuff and granite and steel, 
the sun appears, it palls, the rainbow rears, it falls, sun- 
shine and rainbows are nothing, stone cannot flourish 
or feel, daily ask I if I can still be stone or yet be man 
man man from the tingling flesh to the muck of an 
earthly goal from the nestling gloom who wrote that, he 
wouldn’t write it if he had eleven stretch in Fenfield, 
he’d be soulstuff and granite or Snipey Harris pretty 
bloody quick. All the same no one could call that black- 
thinking so to the task my energies I bend though thick 
the book. 


CHAPTER XXV 


UNDAY morning exercise at Fenfield. On week- 

days, the several work-parties took their half-hour’s 
exercise separately, or went without, but on Sundays 
with “everyone inside,’ most of the men were packed 
on one large yard. 

Sloping steeply, blank-walled on three sides, with the 
flank of the prison for a fourth boundary, the yard was 
a rough-paved rectangle of some two hundred yards by 
fifty. Filled with grey-clad men, who revolved in three 
concentric circles, the middle line in the opposite direc- 
tion to the others, it presented a weird picture of mazy 
intertwining and perpetual change, like some curious 
evolution of an opera-army—or a monster ballet-dance 
in hell. Round they came, and passed, round again, in 
unbroken line, changing ever and always the same, fair 
picture of Fenfield itself. 

On the outer circle the young men strode along, 
covering the much larger space in the same time as 
the next circle of men, five yards closer—the middle- 
aged and weary. The inner line crept along slowly, a 
small circle, old men or sick, people with injured legs, 
cripples and the mincing youngsters who preferred to 
walk slowly, to show themselves. 

Round they came, and passed, and came round again, 
kaleidoscopic, unceasing. From the top end of the yard 
you could see a bit of hill, with a forest-ridge behind, 
and aback of that the blue, over the sea that cut you 
away. 
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‘The warders stood around, spaced out along the 
walls, leaving the men alone mostly, but stretching a 
hand and ordering “Keep opened out, there,” if a man 
came closer than five or six feet to the man in front. 
Occasionally, too, a young warder ordered someone, 
generally a young convict, to stop talking. —These men 
were allowed to walk close, but they were not allowed to 
walk close. ‘They were allowed to talk, but they were 
not allowed to talk. Mansell smiled bitterly as he 


summed the matter up, strolling along in the middle | 


ring. 

For—the clock had been put back. That was how 
the old convicts described it. Virrine had gone, fallen 
suddenly ill, and transferred to Milchester before he re- 
sumed duty. Another deputy made the rounds, with 
another chief. O’Dea had described the new deputy in 
a few biting phrases—a pen and a pens, with a plus- 
four suit added, and a place for a brain all ready. 
-Mansell could see him taking the papers from pigeon- 
hole, to help him with the report that was life—and 
death, on the petition Virrine had got Mansell to write 
—could see what he wrote, as clearly as if he were in the 
office. No wonder he’d got the little printed form in 
reply. 

Of course Chinny wouldn’t last long. Sure to be a 
dust-up—trying to re-introduce the methods of 1890 
against the laws and the code. They did it often, and 
got away with it—but not at Fenfield. ‘That was Chinny’s 
mistake. Didn’t know the men he was dealing with. 
“No, I will not, and what about it?’—there was more 
than one Martindale in the jail. You couldn’t fool 
around with men like that. Pity the governor had been 
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changed, too. This shivering old man was worse than 
Milvey with the holster. Too old. Been a million 
years in the prison service. And his father. And his 
grandfather. Like the Mellors in Rockville. Oh, it 
didn’t matter, anyway. What the hell was he worry- 
ing about, anyway. You went on with your lagging and 
then you died, or they let you out. And then you died. 
Better to have a chew when you wanted one, and a 
smoke when you felt like it, and a light amusing book 
when that suited, and some good grub when you could 
buy it. A drink, too, when it was going. Nothing to 
bother about. Girls weren’t everything. You had a 
smoke and a newspaper—that reminds. Louis wants the 
newspaper to-night... . 

One thing Mansell had never tired of—listening to 
the Sunday exercise conversation. It was terribly con- 
fusing at first—like hearing a hundred books being read, 
a few lines from each in turn. But you got used to it 
after a little, could enjoy it—could always know what 
was uppermost in the jail’s mind (of course a jail had 
a mind) by the chiefly recurrent bits. Who the hell are 
you talking to? No, I will not open out. Huh, the old 
screw’s told the silly bucking young basterd I’m a lifer 
with a decorated back. Bunk. 

“eighteen hundred nicker. Well, we cuts it and— 

“in the least. When you consider the motive power 

of Impressionism— 

“young mug pickin’ on old Mansell. Buckin’ soon 

shut up when— 

“slipped it to Sydney Dick. Then the screw turns— 

“ain’t got three inches. Give you a Kangar, if that’s 

any— 
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‘‘so there’s the two sissies waitin’ outside the medical’s 
office and— 
“won't reign long, you bet. What a buckin’ shock he— 
“but the longest sentence in Soviet prisons is only 
ten— 
“then you weld a small cross-piece on and turn the— 
‘month I give ’im. Buckin’ bastard, ’o0o does ’e think— 
“slips the stiff when he’s goin’ out. Don’t know if 
Virrine got it for— 
“an’ I ses ‘No, you buckin’ old punt, no. English I 
speak,’ an’ he— 
‘four screws turned him over and found it. Eighteen— 
“and you know I’m not being friendly just for 
tobacco, because I— 
“thinks he can pull it off here, too. Some hopes. Why, 
there’s— 

“thirteen ounces between us. 
‘an’ you fetch that stuff tomorrer or you're for it. 
See that chiv— 
“kicks him under the chin, once, fit to kill a stallion, 
peels— 
“might have had a chance to do it, if he weren’t 
following Virrine— 
“be as you say, my friend. But, strangely, in this 
altruistic world— 
“after we came from the States. Rum gaff, it was, 
. with big— 
“all formal art. The artist who conforms to the 
dictates of— 
“four coppers. The outside man gives us the office 
and we— 
‘an’ ses to the doctor, ‘Oh, darling, what a lovely——’ 
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“back in Milvey’s time. Think he can do it, not 

, buckin’— 

“four blades, new gillette. Three inches, and that’s— 

“he might, as you say. Chance him with a stiff for two 

quid— 

‘to remember that the whole thing is economically 

determined— 

“for Wilchester Assize. ‘Ten stretch he’ll get, you 

: stand on me— 

‘‘so the guvner’s skivvy slips the cake outa the kitchen 
window— 

“bet he turns yellow when he sees what he’s stirred 
up here— 

“ain’t never bucked him meself, but I know he— 

“after the rivets are home, the two crossbars come to 

the— 

“for one. They can’t put no clock back on me, and 

don’t you— 

“Nark it, Sim. He’s gotcher. No, he ain’t, O.K.— 

“selected in Soviet Russia. When you understand 

that— 

“Gaw dam son of a bitch thinks he can run the gaw 

dam outfit— 

“get the sack inside a month, you watch. ‘Them days 

is gone— 

“eet ees nota vair easy onderstanda say Inglees— 

“pushes ’im under the lorry an’ beats it. 

“No, I will not, and what about it, heye”’ 

A thin man in civilian clothes, pursing his lips prettily 
and walking with his head high in the air, came round 
the bottom corner of the yard, chief warder stalking 
ceremoniously at his side, and advanced along the 
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exercising-place. At once, a stiffness, a tension was 
apparent. ‘The mutter and hum of conversation ceased 
(talking was legal), the warders held themselves erect, 
and men fell farther apart, into isolation (walking 
together was legal). 

“Open out there. Stop talking. All correct, sir.” 

“Stop talking. Open out. All crect, sir.” 

“Open out. All correct, sir.” 

CAalcrect, sir.” 

“Open out there, stop talking. ‘A’ hall exercise all 
correct; sir.” 

“Open out. Exercise all correct, sir.” 

Along the line of warders the deputy walked, each 
one saluting self-consciously, after first ordering silence 
and isolation, and then reporting that everything was in 
order. It was 1890, again. 

‘“Thet mahn is talking.” He always picked one, 
whether there was or not. Mansell had been waiting to 
see who—no, a poor old mug, tottering along in the in- 
side ring. No fear of him picking Dawes or Mart. Now 
the chief would pick one at the top of the yard, and all 
would be “‘c’rect.” 

Someone chirruped—the pretty chirruping noise a 
factory-girl makes to a man. The deputy wheeled round, 
self-consciously, on the nearest warder. 

“Who made that noise?” he asked. 

“Dun know, sir,” saluting, “sudding like, sir. Not 
Tear were,” 

Someone else chirruped from the other side of the 
yard and the deputy whirled again. ‘I'wo more chirrups 
came, three, seven, a dozen, and after a low-voiced 
colloquy with the old principal warder in charge of the 
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yard, he minced away, leaving the mutter and hum to 
continue, slightly louder than before. 

‘an’ jees, see ’im blushing like a big tart what’s— 

“got something on. You watch the principal. 

“ain’t a sissy. Married, you bloody fool. The dep’s 

} missus— 

“where he gets off. 

‘“‘and he sure to have his own back— 

“pore ole mug ’e sorted out ’smornin’— 

“Haw, haw, haw, eh Jesus, “Hew maide thet noyse, 

offisah?”’— 

“give ’1m puttin’ clocks back— 

“spontaneous action, true, but organisation is in- 

finitely— 

“experience, my friend, that when a weak man is 

insulted— 

“No, I will not, and what about it?” 

“Pack up. Close in there. Lead on inside. Single file. 
Single file, there. Lead on inside. Single file.” 

It was some fifteen minutes short of the usual time at 
which exercise concluded, but no one raised objection. 
A tense silence was in the yard, as the men filed by, 
singly, into the halls. ‘The deputy and chief were stand- 
ing by the gate of “A” hall, watching the men pass 
through in long thin snaking column; the white-haired, 
blue-faced, coughing governor fidgeted at the bath- 
house gate, a mob of warders hung around outside the 
bath-house. 

“Halt. Lead on, right, the remainder.’ Nearly every- 
one was inside, cell-doors slammed, some twenty men 
remaining at the tail of the line. “Lead on, right,” 
brought them away from “A” hall to the bath-house 
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gate. Used as a bathroom for two hours morning and 
afternoon, it was mainly utilised as a place for search- 
ing suspected prisoners. Apparently the last twenty men 
were being, legally, regarded as suspected men, for the 
mob of warders closed around them, swarmed with them 
into the bath-house, and, some fifteen minutes later, 
twenty cells were occupied in the solitary and twenty 
cells vacant in “A” hall. , 

It took a few minutes for the news to soak through 
the walls. ‘Then, from window to window, it ran around 
the jail. Mansell, on his table, listened to another series 
of books being read, a line at a time, above, below, to 
either side. 

“no one only a sissy’d think of getting his own back 

that way— 

“the old guvner’s mad if ’e backs ’im up— 

‘“‘a weak man, my friend, insulted, is like a— 

“the old dead-headed basterd’s in on it, too. See him 

at-3 

“all mugs? Or who have they got? 

“two inches they don’t dare punish ’em— | 

“cawn’t do it? Can’t they by Jesus. Make it legal 

afterwards— 

“Martindale, an’ Kettes, I think. Hope he is. He’ll— 

“sot Ike Moress and the Kingston kid. Not sure if— 

“was it thirty or forty? All the last of— 

“who’s goin’ to stick with me?’— 

That night, in the smoking-room, when the thirty- 
odd men who were allowed tobacco met at the usual 
time, it became apparent that the “reprisal” had not 
been very judicious. Mallin, a pugnacious Londoner and 
a magnificent fighter, was amongst the number, also two 
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hard-muscled, fierce, courageous diggers off Redbank. 
Kettes, too, and Martindale. Most of the remainder 
were “mugs,” people to whom anything could be done 
without fear of objurgation. But, even if there were no 
more than five of the wrong-doers who were “alive,” 
general opinion agreed that this was the end of the 
deputy. 

O’Dea alone was pessimistic. ‘““True, my friend, true,” 
he agreed suavely with the excitable Keeler. “He finishes 
very soon, I agree. Gone—poof—like a piece of tinder. 
Or a fuse leading to a mine. Pouf—it vanishes. After, 
my friend, after it has exploded the mine. In this 
Mithraic civilisation of ours——’” 

“What do you mean, George?” Keeler questioned 
hotly. “Think the thing goes farther?” 

“I mean, my friend, that your revolutionary experi- 
ence seems to have left no impress on your memory. If 
you believe that one set of officials will victimise another 
set of officials because Martindale’s getting seventeen 
days without asking for it—Keeler, my friend, think. Is 
this a barbaric age, or do we live in a civilisation of 
little forms and printed slips——” 

“Think you’re quite wrong, George,” Dawes broke 
in. The Australian had said very little, had sat brood- 
ing, while he made his eternal fag-end cigarettes and 
the others talked. ‘“Ihese people are not fools,” he 
went on, “and some of them at least know what they’re 
up against. You don’t think they’re so imbecile as to 
try and work a childish revenge on twenty men—and 
break half a dozen laws to do it.” 

“T think, my friend’”—O’Dea was imperturbable and 
suave as ever—‘'I think that, for all your experience, you 
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dwell in an idealistic world. Where sadism and mean- 
ness and sex-hatred are not. Where impotence in power 
and mediocrity with a club behave idealistically. Where 
the little cruelties of the nursery cannot be practised— 
in large, my friend, in very large—with gusto and im- 
punity by those to whom God in His infinite wisdom 
has committed our bodies. I think, my friend, you 
need a cold bath—and need to be just two or three days 
older.” 

Cold, unemotional, urbane, he presented a strange 
contrast to the excitable groups around the tables. ‘The 
erey-faced folk with the blank eyes were almost out- 
spokenly looking forward to some trouble—in which, 
say, a well-behaved man might have chances to give in- 
formation to the officials. ‘The excited, unrestrained old- 
timers were mouthing empty threats of the things they 
would do if—— ‘Two or three knots of younger and 
powerful men discussed the thing heatedly, again and 
- again emerging the question, “‘an’ wot are we goin’ to 
do about it?” 

Mansell himself was afraid, and knew it. ‘Too long in 
stir, he reflected bitterly. Not able to face up to things, 
think clearly about them. He was afraid of a myriad 
things—of being selected for some other reprisal, of 
being punished for some act of violence provoked by 
the officials, of being killed or wounded in a fracas, of 
killing or wounding someone who might club or shoot 
at him, of being taken to the place whence—most of all 
he was afraid of being found wanting if a situation arose. 
He could see the exercise yard full of fighting people, 
warders and convicts and police, could see some of 
the grey-faced rat-people fighting for the uniformed 
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men, could see a man with the tab 1073 being kicked 
and buffeted by both sides for standing cowardly 
~ aloof. 

They left the smoking-room twenty minutes earlier 
than usual, and as the thirty men led on to their halls, 
there were seven warders instead of the usual two. 

At half-past eight in the morning—some_ twenty 
minutes after the time for going to work—Mansell heard 
a call from outside, and climbed to his window. Already 
rumours were being shouted from cell to cell—they were 
going to unlock all the cells and tan everyone, one at a 
time; they were going to pretend there was a mutiny; 
they were going to double-lag anyone who protested 
about the “reprisal”; they were going to try Heming- 
way at Wilchester—he’d knocked out a screw who twisted 
his arm; they were going to give Kettes—they were going 
to—they were going to—— 

“Hey, Mansell,” the man next door was yelling, “think 
they'll let us out to-work to-day?” 

“No,” Mansell shouted back, “I think they’re going 
to sock it to those twenty fellows, and they’re afraid to 
let us out while they’re doing it.” 

In a second the rumour went winging along the wall, 
from cell to cell—hey, they’re going to sock it to the— 
hey, they’re going to sock it—hey, they’re going to sock— 
hey, they’re going to—hey. 

He could hear it, as it echoed away into the distance 
—along the five hundred windows of “B”, along the 
little close-barred “C’’ hall windows, across to ‘‘A” hall 
and along, faintly, “hey, they're going to——’” 

A strident voice was shouting from “A” hall. “Keep 
quiet to-day, you blokes. Keep quiet to-morrow, no 
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matter what they do to the boys. Don’t let them pro- 
voke you. Don’t do anything. That’s what they want. 
Wait till you get outside, on the farms, on the roads. 


Keep quiet to-day.”” Macmillan the Communist, Mansell 
knew. 
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IGHTS of waking worry, of kneeling on the 

ground with ear to the crack under the door, of 
shuddering straining intensity after every hollow clang, 
far-away footstep, or nameless noise in the darkness. 

Days of hurried and isolate shambling, of shrinking 
and impotent silence, of mean introspection and puerile 
misery, of the urge to scream insanely that Mansell was 
sane. 

Days and nights of turmoil and fear, with the goad 
of hope and the pangs of dread and the wrench of 
enforced indifference. Nights and days of self-contempt 
for friendship repudiated or urgent appeal unanswered. 

Men came and went, with burdens or without, while 
Mansell peered and listened. With crash and roar, or 
with scrabbling and high-pitched scream, the things 
that were being made resisted the machine that was 
making them. | 

Rumour winged swiftly through the whispering halls, 
and the stones in the walls tapped messages of great 
happenings to-morrow, or to-morrow. 

But there was no mutiny at Fenfield. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


N old man sitting alone at a long table. At other 
Ae around, men sat in threes-or fours, smoking, 
reading newspapers, talking. Sometimes one looked at 
the silent figure, the man who turned the leaves of a 
book rather too quickly, who smoked his cigarettes 
rather too quickly. Sometimes, but not often. Some- 
times a warder spoke, a civil conversational remark, 
opening a gossip, only to trail away into silence again. 
Sometimes, but not often. More generally, people saw 
the old lonely man without noticing him—as one knows 
there is a poker near the fire, a seat on the lavatory, a 
lid on the teapot—without noticing it. 

‘That was where Keeler used to sit, brooding gloomily 
_ over his sombre past, big lined Irish face in big power- 
ful hand. Beside Dawes, tall, haggard, eagle-faced 
Australian making cigarettes out of fag-ends and retail- 
ing a thousand extracts from a varied life. Macmillan 
used to sit next, stout, tow-headed, red-faced Com- 
munist, horn-rimmed glasses shaking as he argued his 
theories. End of the table—other end of the table used 
to be Kerrill, enormously tall, and very boyish-looking 
beside brown-faced, lean, excitable, fearless Martindale 
of the African stories and myriad quarrels with screws. 
Kettes used to be next, with his Cockney accent and 
high-pitched voice and twenty-three years (more’n any 
lifer ever done). ‘There was where Tallon used to sit, 
the young lifer who could sing your heart out on a 
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fiddle, Tallon the silent, with the quiet smile and the 
deep dark brown eyes of the artist. Next to Norman 
Truitt, the good-looking and self-possessed “‘guvner’’ of 
O’Dea’s crowd—O’Dea, with the hundred and eighty- 
six years and the imperturbable smile. (Well, my friend, 
once more circumstances and the non-existent gods 
laugh at you. You are foolish, my friend, to take life so 
seriously. Good-bye, my friend, good-bye.) And at the 
other end a lifer named Snipey 1073 Harris used to sit, 
beside ‘Teller. 

There had been no mutiny at Fenfield, no nameable 
riot, no tumult or desperate brawl. Only a few lines 
in the newspapers, and then silence. But the boys were 
gone, and the table at which Mansell had so proudly 
taken a place was empty. No, not empty—Mansell sat 
in his usual place. An old man sitting alone at a long 
PADS cores 
_ There was talk of “loyal men,’ of course. ‘That 
meant people who crawled or lied or said what they 
thought might please. Not Mansell. Not Mansell. He 
had just behaved like a sensible man, stood there and 
did nothing, then closed his cell door. Until the screws 
unlocked it in the “sorting out.” 

Some funny things in the sorting out. If you under- 
stood what was funny and knew how to laugh with the 
non-existent gods. Young Maybridge. Dirty little 
bastard..Be worth about fourpence a time if he’d been 
a real girl. But a brawler, a wild rioter! Jesus, it 
was bucking funny. Of course some silly people 
believed it all. Maybridge—gone. On Ci he was now, 
with a little black beard crawling like a mouse round 
his girly chin, and no neat clothes there, nor scent. 
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Serves the little bastard right. But a desperado! You 
could scream laughing! 

Old Jack Blighte had been the funniest of the lot. 
Meek as a lamb, he’d never raised his voice in thirteen 
years. Started to tell them so, that day, and lost his 
temper at last. Sent down for losing your temper, that 
was funny. Lewis Carroll, Samuel Butler, Jonathan 
Swift, “Alice,” “‘Erewhon,” ‘‘Gulliver’—had all three 
of them done laggings, or how did they get to 
know about officials? How? Because no one else 
knew, not in Fenfield, nor in England either. When 
Mansell got out he was going to write a book on 
the Fenfield troubles when he got out when he got 
out. 

Macmillan and Dawes had made a fine show. Three 
days they’d held the heads, listening to the truth. 
But of course it made no difference. What chance 
had a convict of explaining his part in a riot? 
(Buck them anyway every man has to do his own 
lagging.) 

Could or could not a man say that twelve years was a 
lot to have done, out of a life sentence? Wasn’t it 
reasonable to suppose that he’d be let out at fifteen 
now? Only three years. A sleep, the old lags called a 
three-year sentence. (We old lags, remember you’ve 
done twelve.) Certainly be no harm to ask for a date 
now. Not to be let out. Only to have that “L” taken 
from over your door. Asked that before, no grounds. 
But you hadn’t done twelve then. Must put down for 
a petition to-night. 

Getting near pack-up time. Must slip away a few 
cigarettes for Louis when the screw’s not looking. Bay 
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and privet made a lovely shrubbery. A little bit annoy- 
ing. Girls weren’t everything, anyway, a man had a 
_ smoke and a chew and something to eat and drink when 
he-could afford it. A little bit annoying though, not to 
be out on Redbank, where the cars drove by, with the 
clean, smart young fellows in them. Four fags, that 
would do. Greedy kid, but nice. Four fags. Give him 
them in the—Private and bay, no, privet and bay made 
a lovely shrubbery. 

A bit boring, having to bluff him about books and 
things. Didn’t seem to understand that a fellow doesn’t 
care for reading much nowadays. Reading! After 
twelve! Just showed you how little anyone knew, even 
if they lived in the stir. 

“Care to look at this paper, Mansell?” 

“No, thanks all the same.” 

“See Everton’s put one over, what?” 

mY es.7 

“The old medical’s leaving, I hear.” 

PAY CS: | 

“Good job. That'll make this place just right.” 

Yes: 

“Now the Chinny and old Bung’s gone, this stir’s a 
lot better.” | 

WY ES.3 

“How long you got in now, Mansell?” 

“Twelve.” 

“Good. ‘Three more, hey?” 

YES; | 

“Well—roll on six weeks next Thursday.” 

. . . Now that man would probably be surprised as 
well as hurt if you hit him over the left ear with a chair. 
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Hasn't the faintest idea that he came over here to gloat 
because someone’s doing life and he’s only got six weeks 
next Thursday... . 

“Yes. Good.” 

“Well, so long, Mansell. Good luck.” 

“So long.” 

That was the worst of being what Dawes called 
microscopic. You knew everything they were going to 
say or do, knew everything you were going to say or 
do yourself, ever since the day on Rockville heath. 
Never fooled yourself once, since then. But it was 
terrible to listen to these half-wit bastards with their 
silly little pretences. A bit straining, too, to hear Louis. 
Never thought or said or did anything straightforward. 
If he wanted a smoke he started off by telling you he 
didn’t, and believed it. Said “Thank you very much” 
if you told him anything he didn’t know—and hated 
you like hell for the rest of the day. When he wanted 
_ you to clip the bay trees in the shrubbery he gave him- 
self away an hour in advance without knowing it. 
Still—— 

Microscopic, that was what Dawes used to call him. 
Mansell the microscopic. Mansell the yellow bastard. 
Well, the petition to-morrow, and maybe they’d listen 
this time. One thing, there was nothing against him 
personally for the scrap. But they were inclined to be 
a bit stricter all round, although the officials at Fenfield 
itself were a lot better now. When it was too late, of 
course. When the boys were tucked away and Mansell 
left behind an old grey-headed man at a table. But they 
might give him a term this time, just on account of his 
not having a bad character. 
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‘“°Eard anything about yer mates, Mansell?” 

SL eS. 

“Ar. Where’s Martindale?” 

“Shelford.” 

‘An’ O'Dea?” 

““Wilchester.” 

‘“‘Where’s that big Aussie feller, what’s ’is name?” 

“Shelford, too.” 

“Your ole Irish mate, the big fat feller, where’s ’e? 

“Cantleberry Station.” 

“Ar. How long you got in, Mansell?” 

“Twelve.” 

“Ar. Getting on, eh? Well, so long, Mansell.” 

“So long.” 

“Five weeks to-morrer, what, blimey!” 

“Buck off. Hop it. You yellow bastard. Buck off. 
Clear. Skip out. Git. Buck off, see, buck off, you.” 

‘’Ere, steady on, I ain’t done nothink. Oh, orl right, 
I’m goin’. No, I ain’t. It’s ‘im, that old lfer—sortin’ 
me aht fer nothink. Asks ’im a civil question, guvner, 
that’s orl I does, an’ ’e rears up at me immejit.” 

“What's the matter, Mansell? You all right?” 

“O.K., boss. Bloke just gotton me buckin’ nerves and 
I said him a few, that’s all.” 

_ “Haw, haw. Oke, Mansell, me son.” 

A man was a mug to do it, though. Once you got in 
the habit you went off about anything—about politics 
or bits of tobacco. Or the football gate at Sunderland, 
like the two old lifers, twenty—thirty stretch ago, in 
Rockville. ‘Nothin’ to an old lifer,” some bloke used 
to say. But Mansell didn’t go off the deep end very 
often. Ho no. There was something to him, wasn’t 
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there? And if there was, what were you talking to your- 
self for? 

“Peck ap.” ‘That was one of the worst moments of 
the evening, when you packed up your bit of tobacco 
and put it away with the other bags in a cupboard. 
Bad enough while people looked at you sitting by your- 
self at the table, with all your mates gone and you still 
there. Not that it mattered what they said, but you 
packed your bag away with theirs and walked back to 
your table slowly as if you weren’t going anywhere. All 
very silly, of course—if you didn’t happen to be in Fen- 
field. People knew nothing whatever about the way 
multiple-thinking went on, anywhere men _ were 
crowded together. Not that it mattered what they said. 
You just led on to your cell, the same old cell on B4. 

Not that it mattered whether you played the fiddle 
to-night or not. When you had a black night you 
couldn’t play the fiddle, screws wouldn’t let you. But 
sometimes you made a bloody fine poem when you had 
a black night. That “Metensomatosis’—bastard long 
word, but it meant that one substance was assimilated 
by another substance until the two were alike. The wall 
getting the men, gradually but surely. That was a good 
poem for a black night. Pity you couldn’t play the 
fiddle to-night. It was going to be a black one, that 
was a cold-steel snip, as Mart used to say. 

B4—49, 1073 Mansell, L, special stage, Full Diet, No. 1 
hard labour. This was your cell, not likely to miss it, 
plenty of tickets and cards. L. Not much fear of, say, 
a three-year man straying into a cell with that over the 
door. | 

No, no cocoa, thanks. No, no margarine, thanks. 
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Water, sir. ‘'welve ounces of bread was a lot if you ate 
it slowly. Water, sir. Put me down for the governor, 
sir, want to write a petition. 

_ This was going to be a long black one—but you could 
play the fiddle for an hour—Oh, Thou Sun, Celtic 
Lament, End of Til Eulenspiegel, Chanson ‘Triste, 
‘Traumerei, Flowers of the Forest, Le Reve, Chanson 
‘Triste, Meditation, Chanson Triste, From the Dark. 


Grey and grim the dawn of my days 
Cold and dark their closing. 


Tschaikowsky’s Chanson Triste might have been 
written for that, instead of vice versa. Funny that you 


composed words more easily if you were playing the 
fiddle. 


Hopes are dim that lightened my ways 
Dreams withstand my choosing. 


Didn’t they, oh didn’t they, you tried not to dream of 
Snipey Harris and Cobb and the place from whence you 
come. Was that counted in the sentence? Did they 
know about the dreams they gave you to dream, or did 
curls only say numbers like the quavering old magis- 
trates who said forty-two days and never knew what it 
was to be hungry for one day, let alone forty-two? Just 
saying numbers, like the man in curls. 


Peace or Patience none can I find 
Spite of all my seeking. 
Bleak and wan, each evening unblest 
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When the cold sun dies in the west 
Brings the same disconsolate quest 
As I dream—— 


Wrong word “Patience.” But Jesus didn’t the rest 
fiow off the “D” string? Wonder if ‘Tschaikowsky: ever 
wrote words to his lovely melody. Wonder if anyone 
ever wrote words to it except Ten Chanson seven ‘Triste 
three Mansell. | 


Life is lust of colour and change 
Love and laughter blending 

Rose and gold and palettry strange 
Death is drab unending. 


‘They'd changed the colour of the clothes this month, 
from drab to brown, but death was drab, unending, just 
the same. 


Oft I rise, in concept sublime, 
‘Towards life’s easel wending, 
When I seek my tints to attune 
O’er my palette only are strewn 
Black and grey and sombre maroon 
As I paint on the canvas of time. 
Satan. Grrr. 


All right, mate, all right. Stopped playing now, just 
finished. Hey? O.K., mate. Finished playing 


Dark and dreary days are long 
Stars that shone 
Are dimmed... . 
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All right, mate. Finished now, I tell you. (Silly big 
bastard knocking on the wall.) 
One thing was pretty bucking certain, he was not 
- going to bed until the last minute. Those first eleven 
notebooks made good reading, until you got tired of 
them and wanted to play the tunes but couldn’t because 
of the screws and the bloke next door. | 


From the Dark 


Bleak stones around me staring 

Greet me all grimly 

When from dreams of life I wake at last 
Weak moans of souls despairing, 

Float to me dimly 

Where I sit and ponder on the past, 

In my cold and silent cell, 

‘Through the past and future faring 

Lonely I dwell. 

Loud sighing for the friends who mourn me 
Proud trying all my ills to bear 

Cowed crying when my woes have worn me 
End in dumb endurance of the wall’s cold stare. 


Too much self-pity in the end of it. Nearly half 
ought to be knocked out and rewritten. Long time ago 
that tune was made. Long before the words. 


Fleet gleams of hope I borrow— 

Rest from my pining 

When the darkness ends each weary day 
Sweet dreams gild each to-morrow 
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While stars are shining, 7 
Morning comes, and all the world is grey. 
Mad railing when the fetter galls 

Sad wailing o’er my useless striving 

Only meet the stony stare of four grey walls. 


Never got tired looking out of the window at night. 
Early, of course. Couldn’t look out later on, when the 
patrol-men were flashing lights in your bars. If you 
were up at your window then, that meant you were 
escaping. Probably laugh—or put you on Ci—if you 
said you were looking at the moon over the forest, 
watching the purple and browny shadows and the 
twinkle and spark, twink and sparkle of the brook in 
the valley. 

‘That big arc-light was the cement works, and the reds 
and greens were sailing ships or tugs on the estuary. 
_ Far away, that dim whity haze was the port, where the 
big ships went by on their way to everywhere but Fen- 
field. ‘Che cluster of lights on the left was Bridmouth, 
where the old magistrate lived, and the coroner, and the 
man who bought the Redbank pigs. Funny how the 
lags all said he was against close confinement and any- 
thing like that, because when lags didn’t work hard 
the pigs were dearer. Probably lies. But you saw some 
funny things in a jail. 

There on the hill was the cemetery, open, unfenced, 
with turnips and wheat right up to the edges. The old 
lags were there, soft mould and rich good earth, the 
tired old lags who had settled down at last. Good job 
there was nothing in the kid-stories, or it would have 
been a wicked thing to plant them up there on the hill, 
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where they could look down on the place from whence 
they came. Lags weren’t buried there now, it was full. 
‘Took them to Lerriton, nearly as bad. 

Black, very black shadows over Redbank, but you 
knew every line of the place. ‘The main road was plain 
enough with the motor-lights streaking by, but the 
meadows were only half-lit by the moon, the pines grew 
down so close, and the potato-field was black, on the 
shadow-side of the hill. 

That was the deputy’s house, three lights close 
together, high up, and the black patch was the shru—— 

Booo-oo-oo. Ah-h. Big ocean-goer blowing for a 
pilot. Always sent a thrill down to your very feet when 
one blared and bellowed outside your window in the— 
Booo-oo Ah-h. Never met anyone who didn’t just smile 
if you told them. Had intended to sound out Tallon 
about it. A musician, he might have understood. But 
he was in Cantleberry Station now, never see him any 
more, never any more. ‘T'wo lifers. But ‘Tallon had only 
done five and Mansell had turned twelve. (Like kids 
talking about their ages.) 

The two little twinkling lights in a tower business, 
that was Barrackrise, where the young kids went to learn 
the sissy business before they came to Fenfield. Dirty 
black shadows around, you could see nothing but the 
tower, sticking up like a big pepper-box, and two tiny 
wretched twinkling lights trying to illuminate that 
mass of black shadows. Brown shadows, black shadows. 

Sh-sh! Ah, Looklooklook sneaking across the plough- 
land, slinking in furrows and peeping at every stone, 
crouching away from the ploughs and harris—harrows. 
He did look like Snipey, creeping and peering. But he 
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could come away round by the banks of the stream, 
down by where forty-two party were felling timber, past 
the forge where Mart used to work, along the bank 
near the deputy’s garden and up to the market-garden 
outside “C” hall, where he could look in at Snipey and 
Simmo and then sneak away home to the forest again. 
Of course, one day the hounds and riders came to the 
fox-covert, just the same, and then his lagging was over. 
Even a fox had to—— 

‘There was the moon at last, round the corner of “A” 
hall. Moon, moon, you looked up, for a long time, face 
upturned like a child, and there was only a moon and a 
wide clear sky—and the bar your forehead was pressing 
against. ‘Iwo men looked out through prison bars; one 
saw mud and the other got cased for looking out of his 
window. ‘That was bloody funny. Mugs would write 
about jails, without ever seeing one. When he got out— 
-in another two or three stretch, maybe—let’s see, how 
should the petition go? “Sir, I beg to place before you 
this my request (somehow you had to write that way— 
Christy knows why), I have now been twelve—might be 
a good idea to ask for a direct release this time, instead 
of only asking for a fixed sentence. Do no harm, any- 
way. And it wasn’t going to be a black night. You 
could turn in, after you’d flicked a razor-blade in the 
ventilator and had a smoke before Dusky came round. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


HE men who went out (and came back) often told 
© tas that the first and most striking thing about 
being released was the sight of strange scenery immedi- 
ately after you passed the roads and fields and hedge- 
rows that were Fenfield. The very first strange house 
and tree, over the hill, smashed at the new-freed con- 
victs’ eyes like a mallet. ‘Thousands of times Mansell 
had listened to speculations about “‘the other side of the 
hill,” since the Fenfield district was bounded by a steep 
rise, down which the motors coasted out of the world, 
and over whose top they vanished, into the places of 
freedom. In his poem-building days, he had made many 
comparisons—a ferryman who never sees the roads, but 
only the river; a canal lockman, who saw the boats come 
and go but got nowhere himself; a fish in a pond, with 
never a hope of breaking the surface; no, there was 
nothing to equal the reality—a convict living a lifetime 
twenty yards from the top of a hill without knowing 
what was on the other side. 

Gradually, but very surely, people got to know every 
shrub, every weed, every hedge and rock and tree—and 
then began to wonder and crave, above all to wonder, 
about the rest. Where did the stream come from? How 
far did the hedge go? Did the road turn or go straight? 
Where was the factory, from which the girls passed by, 
smiling and giggling? Was there a bridge over the river? 
After all, Mansell said at intervals of a year or so, it was 
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only like being a child in its father’s garden, wondering 
about the world. But that wouldn’t do. 

“Hey, Mansell, a minute.” Mitcham Harry was an 
undersized, blue-chinned, springy-walking little pick- 
pocket from the tailor’s shop. He hailed Mansell now, 
before the gardeners’ party went out to work. The 
tailor-shop was inside the prison, reserved for “‘bad | 
lags,” i.e, men who for one disciplinary reason or 
another were not allowed in the village or on the roads, 
and who, consequently, never saw beyond the prison 
walls, however long they stayed. Mansell dropped 
casually out of the exercise-line and walked beside the 
other man, up and down the yard. 

“Game to do us a favour?” asked Mitcham, without 
preamble. Mansell was “a old lifer, lost ’is nerve, nearly 
done,” but he was not a “grass,” and there was no need 
_ for diffidence. 

“What is it?’ he enquired. 

“It’s like this,” Harry explained. “We gotta chance to 
getta bitta stuff put down, ’thout havin’ ter pay five 
times over to the screws.” He waited for a minute, 
while he “sized” Mansell with the keen, experienced 
eyes of the professional “dip,” before he went on. 

“A decent lumpa stuff. An’ a wet. An’ so on,” he 
continued, automatically licking his lips. “Well, we got 
four or five places where it can be dumped, but the 
gardens is the best. So there you are. Can yer do any- 
thinke”’ 

Mansell considered. There was practically no risk, 
given care and discretion. He could do it easily enough 
—and he hadn’t had any money for a long time, had 
been living on the twopence a day that some thirty long- 
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timers were allowed—on that and on things practically 
begged from people around. Tobacco was currency— 
and he had only tuppenceworth each day, to smoke and 
give away and spend. 

“T’ll see and let you know,” he answered at last. ““Will 
it be a big packet?” 

“Yus. ‘Baht twelve quids’ worf, altogether. Two of 
us in it, me an’ Yankee Mose, an’ you makes three. No 
one else.”’ 

“Well, listen. If you’ve told anyone else,’ Mansell 
spoke as impressively as he could, “‘count me out. Let 
you know to-night.” 

Men who worked outside often did little jobs of that 
sort for “escape men” or people on punishment, none 
of whom went beyond the walls. Without exception, 
the warders’ women were generous to the convicts. 
Partly mothering, partly straight sex, partly a kind of 
insurance for their husbands—that was how Mansell 
had explained it long ago to himself. ‘There was often a 
little package to be carried in “for the Scotch boy” or 
for “the tall Australian with the scar’’—in one or two 
cases, straightforwardly ‘‘for Tom” or someone else well 
known. Also there was the product of the most pathetic 
loyalty in the world—the parcels left by men who came, 
secretly and by night, from the capital, or farther, to 
trespass at risk of liberty on to the convict lands in 
order to keep a promise. ‘They were not many, the 
“plants,” as they were called. Not one man in fifty kept 
his promises. But here and there one of the Weldon 
or Dawes type appeared, the men who said something 
and did it. Mansell could make a fair guess as to the 
man who would do the “planting” in this case. Joe 
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Dorman had gone out a week or so before, and he’d 
been “‘pals’” with the Yankee Jew and Mitcham Harry. 
If he said there would be a plant in a garden, Mansell 
knew there was no need to worry. There would be. 

During the day he examined a dozen places, and 
finally decided on a rubbish-pile in a garden far away 
from the prison and near the main road. He made a 
sketch of the place where the “plant” was to be, and 
passed it to Mitcham Harry that night. How it was to 
be “got out” to Dorman was Harry’s affair. He had 
given a date eight days away and another a week later, 
in case anything went wrong. “Plants” couldn’t be left 
lying about, he knew. 

Mansell said nothing to Louis about the affair. Louis 
Dean was a first-timer, for a badly forged cheque. 
Twenty-five, fair-haired, slim, clean, with blue eyes and 
a healthy complexion, wearing a jacket specially cut in 
- the tailor-shop (for four inches of pigtail), neatly creased 
trousers and polished shoes, even when working in the 
gardens . . . a single monosyllable served the old lags 
or old warders to describe Louis. Superficially cultured 
and fantastically vain, he was exceptionally discreet. 
Mansell had an uneasy feeling that he had not been 
quite fair to Louis. So had a dozen other men—a mighty 
achievement, Mansell used to think, when he was being 
bitterly sceptical and cynical in the midst of a black 
night. He knew from experience that the youngster was 
reliable, secretive, and vastly better schooled than him- 
self in the myriad little deceptions, pretences and 
trickeries which made up the life of a convict. (The 
bird that didn’t peep from side.to side fell to the cat.) 
Yet he preferred not to tell him of the undertaking. 
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Things had an uncanny fashion of leaking out. The 
tiniest hint, as he very well knew, was sufficient to start 
half a thousand trains of deduction among men who 
had little material for thought outside of daily events. 
The results of these hundreds of thought-chains were 
compared, discussed, corrected, in daily gossip—with the 
result that the sifted and purified residue, representing 
the ultimate thought of the prison brain, was often 
startlingly exact. It took a long time to learn about 
that. The illiterate convict never learnt it, and many 
a time Mansell had smiled as he listened to the blas- 
phemous wail and threat of some unfortunate convict 
who knew he’d been “shopped.” ‘There weren’t going 
to be any slipped words or careless glances about this 
“plant.’”’ No need for Louis to know. 
_ During the ensuing week he had little to say to 
Mitcham. An experienced convict, the other man knew 
that the less they were seen together the better. On the 
fifth day he “showed aht’”. to Mansell, signifying by a 
gesture that the plant would be made on the first day 
chosen. Mansell immediately began to feel pleasantly 
anticipatory, to visualise the unearthing of the plant, 
to enjoy the many pleasures that would follow the 
possession of such a vast quantity of “‘stuff.”” He tried 
to compare his feelings and attitude with something in 
the outside world, and could think of nothing better 
than the Calcutta Sweep. Then he remembered the 
figure, “’baht twelve quid,” and winced to realise that 
the prison had got him at last. 

On the Thursday he had no difficulty about recognis- 
ing that Joe had been “over.” ‘The slight marks of his 
visit were plain, to anyone seeking them, and Mansell 
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took the first opportunity to uncover the plant. Immedi- 
ately he felt uneasy. ‘Ten pounds’ worth of tobacco and 
two pounds’ worth of whisky made an enormous parcel, 
utterly impossible for one man to handle. He worried 
for some time, and finally decided to confide in Louis. 

The youngster wasted no time in doubt or hesitation. 
“Shift it back farther out of the way,” he advised, “and 
we can swag it in a little at a time.’ Mansell did this, 
with his help, and carried in the first of the thirty small — 
parcels which the “plant” contained that evening. 

“O.K.,” said Mitcham Harry, when he heard of the 
arrangement. “Can’t be helped. But fetch in an oil- 
skin wallet that you’ll find in the plant, to-morrer. 
Leave the licker an’ bacca. Get that first. Letters for 
me and Mose,” he explained, with a side-glance at 
Mansell. | 

The next morning Louis and he had to make a 
hurried grab at the plant, taking the first two packets 
that came to hand. Neither contained an oilskin wallet. 

At dinner-time, receiving two large parcels of 
cigarettes instead of the packet he expected, Mitcham 
was inclined to be terse. 

“Fetch in the wallet ternight,’ he ordered rather 
than asked. ‘We wants it in an ‘urry.” 

“O.K.,”’ answered Mansell. “If it’s anywhere handy in 
the dump you'll have it to-night. If not—I’m not tossing 
parcels of stuff and bottles of liquor about while I look 
for it. Give it you to-night,” he repeated, “if it’s in 
reach. To-morrow at latest, when I——’ 

“Make it ternight,” said Mitcham Harry, “make it 
ternight.” And Mansell walked away with a feeling that 
he was being told to lead on, in another way. He 
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worried a little that night, trying to plan out some way 
of getting a quiet hour to himself near the plant. Asa 
rule, anything of the kind was impossible. A man 
snatched a chance to have a smoke, to “talk privately” 
with someone, to speak to a girl, grab a cake or a cup 
of tea at a back window, slip in a porch for a drink— 
all these things were a matter of seconds, minutes at 
most, and could be done, even with a “crooked screw” 
if one’s pal knew his business—the diverting of atten- 
tion. But to extract and replace some two dozen parcels, 
selecting one for transportation—it just could not be 
done. He discussed the matter with Louis, trying to 
hide his trepidation. 

“You've got the wind up,” Louis said shortly. “Take 
my tip, and just swag a packet or two twice a day. Don’t 
think anyone’s going to touch the plant, do you?” he 
asked impatiently. 

“Here, Mansell,’ the warder in charge interrupted. 
“I want you to dig these beds over this afternoon. 
Woman’s been going off the deep end about them,” he 
added, apparently to justify the order, since Mansell was 
usually left to “‘odd-job,” which meant that he could go 
pretty well where he liked. The digging job tied him 
to one place, and there was no going near the plant. 
Louis flatly refused to touch it in Mansell’s absence, “in 
case there was anything wrong.” Mansell wrinkled his 
nose, as he used to do when Louis protested virtuously 
that he didn’t want a smoke, or was not wanting to clip 
a bay-tree, or couldn’t dream of taking his tobacco. But 
he said no more, and went on with his digging alone. 

Marching in that evening, Mansell went straight to 
his cell, knowing the futility of attempting to explain 
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anything to an illiterate convict. One idea at a time, 
that was the general rule—and Mitcham Harry’s idea at 
the moment was that he wanted an oilskin wallet. No 
explanation of Mansell’s would alter the fact that it was 
not forthcoming. | 

On his way to work the next morning, a man stuck a 
“stiff” in his hand. A scrap of lavatory paper, it con- 
tained only the words: “Bring that wallet to-day, you 
can't carve us.” ‘To carve meant to steal another man’s 
share, Mansell remembered, from the thousand stories 
he had heard concerning mis-division of spoils. The few 
words decided him. He’d strip the plant at once, 
irrespective of risks, get rid of their share to them, take 
his own, and never have anything to do with people of 
the type again. As soon as the party settled down to 
work, he made an excuse to tidy the rubbish-heap. He 
dug carefully at the place to where he had moved the 
plant, dug a little deeper, scrabbled frantically. ‘The 
plant was gone. 

The great thing was to keep your grip on things, not 
to get out of balance. This was a minor affair. ‘Ten or 
twelve pounds’ worth of tobacco had been lost, that 
was all. 

When you’d been in jail a long time all kinds of 
trifles took on an undue importance. The stuff was 
gone. Well, all you had to do was to explain to Mitcham 
Harry, who'd understand that it wasn’t your fault. (Of 
course he would.) Wonder who’d pinched it. Not the 
screws, or there would have been a scream about it by 
this time. There were only six men in the party, Louis 
was boxman, Mansell himself, four others who might 
have had a chance to do it. But that wasn’t the point. 
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There was nothing to worry about. Didn’t matter 
who had it. Unless it could be got back. Things like 
that didn’t happen, though. Didn’t matter, oh didn’t 
it? 

Louis was astonished and incredulous. Was Mansell 
sure? Not being a mug, digging in the wrong place 
and covering the stuff all the time? No! Then Louis 
knew who'd done it, that basterd Jock. Oh, they'd get 
it back all right. Couldn’t get away with a . stroke like 
that on him and Mansell. 

Mansell had a headache. Although he knew every- 
thing was all right. A minor affair, this. Not like the 
business where Robby Linne had “‘carved”’ the yiddisher 
mob for a parcel of stuff, and got his face cut to bits. 
Mansell remembered the Sunday morning before that 
affair happened, the same day the deputy had been 
chirruped at. Listening to the scraps of dialogue, he’d 
heard one of the Yids tell Robby: “You fetch that stuff 
to-morrer or you're for it. See that chiv.”’ Linne hadn’t 
fetched it—tried to get away with it, and they slashed 
his face to ribbons. This affair was nothing like that. 
Everyone knew Robby Linne had grabbed a parcel for 
himself. Deserved to be chivved. Harry would be sure 
to understand that Mansell wasn’t like Linne. 

Mitcham Harry wasted no words. In the middle of 
Mansell’s explanation, he snarled threateningly: ‘You 
know wot’s in that wallet. A comb an’ slider, an’ thirty 
quid, fer me an’ Mose. Fetch ’em arter dinner, or——’” 

A comb and slider! A file and hacksaw! And thirty 
pounds. Manseli’s headache was worse. No, no dinner, 
thanks. No, no bread, thank you, sir. No, don’t need 
any water, thanks. His door closed, he sat on the edge 
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of his bed, and thought of a myriad things—of the songs 
he was going to write, of future conversations with 
Louis, of the interview when the Governor told him 
his date of release, of the pleasant days when Virrine 
used to be deputy, of the book he was going to write 
when he got out. Then it was after-dinner unlocking, 
and he had thought the Mitcham Harry business over 
thoroughly. 

Walking down towards the work-parade, he saw 
Mitcham and two or three others waiting at the lava- 
tories, looking towards “B” hall. He turned immedi- 
ately and walked blindly back into the hall, wheeling . 
through the first open gate. 

“Wotcha want, Mansell, me son? Ain’t come back, 
eh, haw, haw.” It was Sandy Crown. Mansell, knowing 
he had only a second or two—the work-parade would be 
marching off and he would be missed—said the first 
thing that came. 

“I’m to wait here for the doctor,” he explained, as he 
had done once before, long ago, the first time he had 
seenCc1: 

“O.K., me son. Sick, are yer? In here, Mansell.” A 
door opened and closed, the warder’s footsteps departed, 
and Mansell was in silence. Promptly he regretted 
having run away. Just what Robby Linne had done. 
Perhaps Linne had been as much to blame as Mansell, 
after all. He thought of a hundred things, other than 
the matter of the plant, for an hour or more. ‘Then a 
jangling of keys outside heralded the doctor’s arrival. 
There was not much difficulty about “getting” a couple 
of days in bed, and he spent the rest of the day, and 
the night, in almost complete solitude, listening to the 
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sound of the patrolmen, and to the night orderly officer 
changing guards. 

‘There was a kind of drowsy, cloudy pleasantness 
about the days. You did nothing, just read or walked 
about your cell. In the night you lay awake and won- 
dered how many stitches Rob Linne had had in his face, 
and whether he had really pinched that parcel after all. 
A pleasant, cloudy drowsiness about the days, with a note 
now and then from the orderly. 


You yello basterd. Send over that walet and you 
can keep the stuf. We'll cut your guts out if you don't, 
see if we don’t, you can’t get away with it. M.H. 


Dear A., can’t understand you getting the wind up. 
Come out, and be a man. I hope you don’t think I had 
anything to do with it. I never asked the screw to give 
you a job away from that side. If you don’t come back 
to the party our friendship is finished. Louis. 


Listen, Mansell. M. Harry and the Yank have told 
me. Turn in their money and things, you mug, or 
theyll chiv you to a rag. Yowre mad to try and get 
away with a stroke like that. J.S. 


You little mug. Send over them things tonite. All 
the screws in Ingland won't save you. Yanke Mose. 


Mansell. I don’t know what you mean. I know 
nothing about your plant or anything else. Don’t you 
write to me any more. Louis Dean. 


There was a kind of drowsy, cloudy pleasantness 
about the days. You just didn’t have to bother about 
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anything but getting up in the morning, have your 
meals, read a bit, and listen to the night orderly officer 
changing guards. When you got out you’d.... 


* * * * * 


“Yessir, Mansell, sir. Yessir, heart case, sir. Nossir, no 
excise, sir. Nossir, don’t never ask to go out to excise, 
sir. Yessir, one minute, sir. "Ere, Mansell, chiboo tson 
an’ lead downstairs. ’Alt there. Yessir. Ten-seven-three 
Mansell, sir.” 

A young,'a very young doctor, stranger. Sweet smell of 
toilet soap, funny that he should hiss-breathe in through 
the teeth like that when he examined you. Thought 
only lags did that, when they thought of something un- 
pleasant. Yes, sir, life. Nearly thirty-three years of age, 
sir. A little over twelve years now, sir. Yes, sir, from 
Rockville, some eleven years back. Couldn’t say, sir, 
was very ill at the time. Yes, sir, that is true. Nearly 
four years there, sir. No, sir, no reason was given me, of 
course. Just put on C.1. Beg pardon, sir. Ex-deputy- 
governor Virrine has probably written something. .. . 
Sorry, sir. Virrine, sir. Deputy-governor here. Sorry, 
sir, thought you might have heard of him. . . thought 
you might ha’—beg pardon, sir. Yes, struck an officer 
once, sir, beg pardon, sir, that was a long time ago. ‘The 
deputy governor had me taken off C.1. No, sir, not this 
deputy. Captain Virrine. Sorry, sir, thought you might 
—Yes, sir, I feel all right. No, sir, no complaints to make. 
No, sir, got nothing against any warder or official. Yes, 
sir, probably. Am rather worried about something. No, 
sir, nothing to do with the prison rules. No, sir. No, 
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sir. Beg pardon, sir, I can not tell you anything about 
it. No, sir, not worried about my sentence. Yes, sir, 
petitioned. Yes, sir, was rather disappointed. You see, 
sir, the deputy had told me to petition and he’d back 

. Beg pardon, sir. No, not this deputy. Captain 
Virrine, Sorry, sir. He did. Yes, sir, told me to petition. 
Beg pardon, the deputy was a good fellow, if I may. . 
Yes, sir. A young doctor, very young and clean-looking. 
Writes. Presses the bell. 

“Lead on, Mansell. Righto, upstairs. O.K., back to 
the same cell for the time bein’.” Slam. Drowsy, 
cloudy— 

Jangle, jang clangle. “Come on, Mansell. Chiboo 
tson, goin’ back to your working-party tomorra. Back 
to ‘B’ hall to-night. Eh? I don’t know nothin’ about 
that. Very AG Eh? Well, the doctor says there ain’t. 
Lead on, there.” 

Slam. R-ring-g. B4-49 ringing. Wot? ’Course not. 
You can’t see no deputy at this time of night. Put down 
tomorra night an’ you'll see him next day. Ole lag like 
you orter know. Wot? Well, J don’t know nothing abaht 
thet. Slam. 

R-ring-ing. What’s it nah? Hey? No, you can’t see no 
chief. Put down tomorra, see him tomorra night. Wot? 
Well, that’s nothink to do with me. Slam. 

R-ring-ing. Wot’s up? Hey? Dunno. Oh, all right. 
I'll see. Huh. Orderly officers, wants to see. Oh, all 
right. I’ll see. Slam. 

Clank, clang, clankle, clang, clankle. Well, Mansell, 
wot’s up? Wanta see me. Yes. Yes. No—no chief in the 
prison. Ole lag like you should know. Put down to— 
Wot? Dun no. He might. Wanta see the deputy- 
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governor particularly if he'll see you. O.K. I'll askim. 
Slam. 

Yessir. Nossir. Yessir. Yessir. Clank, clang, clank, 
jangle. Very good, sir. All correct, sir. | 

Jangle, jangclangle. Eh, Mansell, the deputy says 
you're to put down at the proper time. Orter have 
know that, ole lag like you. See him at the proper time. 
All right now, Mansell? Slam. 

It was a black night, too. 


eECliTA Pr TE Re Xo LX 


a OT a bad stir, no. "Ow many did yer say was 

in the draft wiv yer? ‘Leven, eh. Four stretch, 
yours? Only a sleep, haw, haw. Wot kinda journey 
you ‘ave?’ 

“Oh, well, the outside parties are the best, of course. 
You might try the farms. All right out on Redbank.” 

“Don’t tellem you're a tailor or they'll keep you in- 
side. How many were in the draft? Rough trip coming 
over?” 

“That’s the boot-shop, there. No, no good as a party. 
_ Wrong kinda bloke in charge. ‘Try the garden-party if 
you get the chance. Him? Bloke named ‘Tewkes—four- 
teen for the black and five for the knife. That one— 
oh, that old basterd? Old lifer. Bucking old villain. 
Got a man five stretch. Mansell his name is.” 

“’Ow many was in the draft? Get a smoke comin’ 
over? Oh, not a bad stir now. Buckin’ orful ’fore the 
row. No, orl the parties is outside, nearly. ‘That’s 
the laundry. Escape men and that. “Im? Ole lifer, 
done abaht fourteen. Dead grass. Got Yankee Mose 
five stretch. Mansell ’is name is... . 

“Eleven on the draft, eh? Any message for me, I’m 
Kellaway! No. Good trip? Put down for an outside 
party. No good inside here. ‘Them? Coupla old-timers. 
That old basterd there got a fella lagged. Watch this 
screw here, the ginger one. A basterd.” 

_ “Come from the Brushes, eh? ’Leven, wasn’t it? Any 
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message f’m Brumy Snow? Oh, good. Eh? Well, you 
might like the snob-shop, but outside’s best.” 

‘“Anythin’ fer me? Lowie, me name is. No. Wot? 
F’m Rogan. Jees, is ’e lagged again? Messidge fer ’oo? 
Oh, Mansell. That’s the ole basterd there. A dead grass 
’e 1s, I’m tellin’ yer, mate. Done abaht fourteen stretch. 
Kin give ’im the messidge if yer like.” 

“Hello, Slim. Hard luck. Fivepenn’orth, eh. Not 
many here you’d know. You know the run here, don’t 
your? Redbank Farm for you. See the chief to-night. 
-How’s Benny? Left him behind, eh? How’s Rogan? 
Good. Yes—let’s see. There. The old ’un. No, there’s 
only one Mansell here, that must be the one. Dick 
said a young ’un, did he? ’Bout fifty, this chap. Course 
you never can tell with lifers. Eh? Yes, that’s right. 
This old chap got into some trouble about two stretch 
back. Eh? Before my time. Yankee Mose got five over 
it. No, J wouldn’t. Try if you like.” 

‘“Wotcher, Simey. How’s the boys, eh? Seven bleedin’ 
penn’orth, hey? Have good screws on the draft? Getta 
smoke an’ so on? Good. Take my tip an’ keep away 
from the inside parties.” 

“’Lo, Reg. Hard luck. Coulda knocked me wiv a 
fevver w’en I ’eard, thought you was in Aussie. Four, 
eh? Not too bad. Hey? Oh, some ole basterd, forget 
‘is name. Lifer. A grass. Ho, yes, Mansell, that’s ‘is 
moniker. Not reely? Blimey, that’s funny, you knowin’ 
‘im. Sure it’s the same bloke? Huh, buckin’ funny, 
that.” 

“Yes, my name’s Mansell. No, I don’t remember a 
man named Rogan. Sorry. Probably someone else’s 
alais. No, not for me.” 
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“Yes. That’s right. Mansell my name is. Beg pardon, 
who did you say? Reg Curt. Curt? Oh, yes, I think you 
were on Rockville in my time. Sorry, I must get this 
lawn swept now. So long.” 

“Pardon? A message for me. No. Don’t know anyone 
that name. Must be for someone else. So long.” 

Every draft the same thing. Pointed out, in his hear- 
ing, as that old bastard who got Yankee Mose lagged. 
Curious thing, jail-ethic. Funnier still, jail-logic. If he’d 
let Mose rip his face open that would have been wrong, 
he’d have been an old yellow bastard. If he’d slashed 
Mose instead he’d have been a dirty, insane old bastard 
for chivving him. Didn’t do either—and that was 
wrong, too. Ha, ha. Mustn’t laugh here on the lawn, 
where they can see you from the offices. But it was 
bloody funny, all the same. Had never got tired of 
seeing it, every day over again, in the two years since 
it happened. Two years while he’d been working alone, 
sweeping around the paths and lawns. Screws just let 
him alone, same as they used to let what-was-his-name 
alone, the shepherd up on Rockville heath. Old Dan 
Roper, that was it. Remember how jealous you were 
that first day on the Rockville bogs when you saw Dan 
going about with no screws. Screws just let you alone, 
to work, and to think again how bloody funny Mose’s 
face had looked. Ha, ha, haw. Not to laugh here on 
the lawn. But the way Mose looked when he found he’d 
det 

“Yes, sir. Parcel for the officers’ mess. Yes, sir. Take 
it up right away.” 

They never bothered you. Just swept around the 
paths and lawns, and had a chew or a smoke when you 
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wanted one. Girls weren’t everything anyway. Nor boys 
either. Could sweep down to the main road if you 
liked. Did, too. Sometimes you looked at the people, 
but mostly it was to pick up the fag-ends. Saved ’bacca 
that way. ‘Tuppence a day didn’t go very far. Even 
though you had no one to give any to, for anything. 
Funny—now—funny that it should have been young 
Louis lifted that plant. Always comes out when 
it’s too late, everything like that. Same as the officials 
being changed after the trouble. Same as them letting 
you work here after Yankee Mose had come to chiv 
you and looked so funny. Put down at the proper time 
to see a deputy. Wait two days, with a razor waiting 
for you! ‘Then make it up to you when it comes out 
afterwards, too late. Same as getting taken off C1 when 
the harm was done. Everyone got that here, what did 
-you expect? Same as the truth coming out about Louis 
and the plant, afterwards. But Mose did look funny. 
Four hundred people saw him do it—and he didn’t do it 
at all. The screws saw him do it—and he didn’t. 
Christy, he genuinely thought he’d done it himself .. . 
poor, bleeding funny-looking Mose. How funny he 
looked, thinking he’d done it—and he hadn’t done it 
at all. 

Yes, sir. Two barrows of ashes. Yes, sir. Over by the 
cook-house. Yessir. Get them right away, sir. 

Remember howthe days used to pass so long. And the 
black nights. Not like now. You just fooled about and 
swept the paths. Had a smoke or a chew when you 
wanted one. People weren’t everything. ‘Then you had 
your supper and slept till morning and had your break- 
fast and just fooled about and swept the paths. Funny 
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how the time used to seem long. Silly bucking young 
bastard making up tunes and writing poetry instead of 
going to bed. Worrying about black nights. Couldn’t 
do stir. Not like now. Worrying about petitions. Could 
see your face, how it looked, away back. Funny. Funny 
as Yankee Mose’s face when he came to cut your throat. 
Ha, ha, haw. Mustn’t laugh here, front of the offices. 
But Mose’s face, when he saw the blood streaming down, 
and thought he’d done it. Four hundred people saw 
him do it, and they found the razor-blade in Mose’s 
pocket all right, even after his pals had slipped away 
the one he came to use. Never dreamt you'd slip one 
in his pocket just at the very second while you were 
struggling. Never dreamt you’d have kept your collar 
turned up till then, to hide where you’d cut your throat 
first, before Mose. Ha, ha, haw. 
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BS ES,” said Sydney Dick. “During my last lagging, 
ye it was, before the trouble. Kennion was working 
over here on Redbank, and who turned up but the bloke 
that pinched his tart and ponced on her while Ken was 
here? Outed him proper with a spade. Seven stretch 
Kennion got. Up at Rockville now. What’s-’is-name was 
there that day—old bloke that slipped Yankee Mose the 
five-penn’orth—Mansell——”’ 

‘An’ say, I don’t care a gaw damn what you folks 
think about it, that was a gaw damn smart .. .” 

“Hey. Steady on, Rod.” Scraping the clay from a 
spade, a thin, dark-haired sallow digger, wearing the 
usual white trousers and ragged shirt, raised his head 
to hail the American. “Not going to back up that old 
basterd in what he did, are you?” 

“Don’ know,” the other answered, slowly. “Far as I 
can hear, this guy was being ripped up for nix——” 

“That’s right,” someone interrupted. ‘“’Is young 
fairy-mate ‘ad knocked off the plant, an’ ’e got blamed. 
ESTE ge AL 

“Well,” the American went on, “then, far as I’m con- 
cerned, that was a case where everything goes. When I 
was at San Quentin——” 

“Ere, ’ave a dror at that fag.’ The diggers came 
closer, while the rain pelted down outside, while the 
screw retailed his eternal gossip, and the boxman 
watched for inquisitive high officials making rounds. 
“Yus, you was sayin’——?”’ 
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“Down in Quentin there’s a darned sight more 
liberty than here,” the stranger-convict continued. ‘““And 
less. And less. You’ve got guns over you, same as here, 
and soldiers camped near, just the same. But they don’t 
follow you around all the time, same as these keepers 
do. Or are supposed to,” he added, with a grin in the 
direction of the door, where the warder watched the 
rain. 

‘“Well—not gonna tella story. Here it is, short. Lew 
Soamer had been manhandled some, and had a few 
noughts tucked on to his time, in a breakaway. Always 
swore he’d been stooled on, put away, and that Cinchy 
Slim had done it. Cinchy was a sawn-off little runt, 
about as broad across the chest as a car-ticket—standing 
on edge. But he had guts—sure. And Lew knew it.” 
He broke off, to interject, “Gimme,” as a tin of tea 
_ passed around. 

“Well, there you are,” he said, after drinking. ‘“Lew’s 
all set to slip a knife in Slim one night—without bein’ 
executed afterwards. Cinchy knows, knows he don’t 
have any chance to fight, however much guts he’s got. 
Besides,” the American stopped and looked round, 
“everyone thinks he did put Lew away—same as you 
folks thought about that old what’s-’is-name.”’ 

There was some nodding of heads among the old- 
timers, a straining eagerness among those to whom both 
stories were new. 

“Y’see,” the American said, slowly, a harsh smile on 
his thin face, “Slim hadn’t anyone, no one at all, to back 
him up. But he knew who'd done the stoolin’, knew 
it was Bat Ribben, as sure as he knew that he could 
never get Lew to believe it, and as sure as he knew, fair 
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to a day, how long Lew’d be able to last without knifing 
him. Yep,” he brooded, reminiscently. ‘‘Fair to a day 
he judged it. Knew a lot about cons, and about Lew in 
particular.” 

He remained silent for some time,:blinking at the 
cigarette-end, until someone nudged him with an in- 
quiring “Yes?” 

“Yep,” he said, with a start; “oh, there’s nothing 
much more. Except that Lew got topped after all. 
Guards opened the door one morning, the cell where 
Slim and Bat Ribben slept, with Lew Soamer and 
another man. Other man’s away in hospital, Lew’s had 
Cinchy Slim and Ribben to himself, and he’s killed one 
and nearly killed the other. Lew’s in a daze—kinda crazy 
‘cause he’s done it so raw, the guards figure—and—that’s 
all. ‘Topped him, of course.” 

“But hey, Yank,” someone interjected. “Why’d he 
bother to wound Ribben if he didn’t know——?” 

“He didn’t,” the Yankee answered, with a black smile. 
“Ribben was the deader.” 

“Then——” 

“Yep. Slim allowed there was nothing else for it. 
And,” again he turned the lean, saturnine long-jawed 
smile on his hearers, “and he certainly killed two 
birds——’’ 

Hoarse chuckles greeted the grim joke, and there was 
silence awhile, the flickering lights from the fire and 
a single oil-lamp playing on the faces of the lounging 
diggers, curious shadows coming and going, eyes gleam- 
ing for a moment in odd corners and vanishing again 
into the gloom as the light rose and fell. 

“Never hear much of that kind of thing over here,” 
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a young farm hand said at last. “That Mansell business 
was the only case I ever knew, of that kind.” 

“Thasso?” sarcastically, from an old. clay-spattered 
digger. ““Thasso?” Burly, bearded, half-dressed, with 
bare, tattooed arms and chest, and with straps buckled 
about his knees, reminiscent of leg-chains, he looked as 
if he belonged on Redbank Farm, Fenfield, and no- 
where else in all the world. 

“Thasso?”’ he queried again, in the cut-off, telescopic 
speech of the old lag. “Shows orl yer nahs. Lemmesee,”’ 
~ he ruminated, frowning, scowling, puckering his lips 
in the strain of thinking, like some vast cave-dweller 
struggling with the beginnings of thought. “LLemmesee. 
‘Oo ’members Tony Ling, hey?” Already, he spoke 
fiercely, challenging, as if those who did not remember 
Tony Ling had done him an irreparable injury. 

“Yes.” “Sure.” “Tony, yes. ‘Iwo fives on the moor.” 
His hearers remembered Tony, and the man relaxed, 
satisfied to resume. 

“Nonathem things overhere, ho no,’ he chuckled. 
“Ho no. An’ I spose nonofyer ain’t nevereard of Jack 
Pearking, as ’mitted sooside dahn Blackfriars, ho no.” 
The combination of challenge and insult which was 
the old convict’s way of telling a story, was apparently 
accepted as natural by those around. Of course, Bill, 
he was reassured, most of them had known Pearking. 

“Good thief, Jack Pearking,’ one hard-looking man 
contributed, “kep’ his own counsel. Eighteen fahsand 
im an’ Ikey Tallis ’ad outa the Pompey job——” 

“Ho, yus,” interrupted the leg-strapped digger. 
“Eighteen thahsand, thet’s right. An’ three weeksarter 
Jack does hisself in, nautomatic pistil, Blackfriars way. 
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Ho yus.”’ He glared around, truculently. “Shows wot 
yer mugs is, bleevin’ therain’t nonathem things here.” 
He concluded, apparently convinced that he had made 
his point, and told the story thoroughly and well. 

“Hold on, Bill,” a shrewd-looking youngster said 
placatingly, “‘course it’s right, wot yer said. But wot 
‘appened reely, an’ wot abaht Tony Ling?” 

“Ho.” Scornfully the old digger spat the mono- 
syllable. “I spose Jack ain’t carved Ike, ho no, an’ I spose 
Tony ain’t Ike’s pal, on the side.’ An’ Tony ain’t wiv 
Jack when he finishes, ho no. But the magzine of the 
automaticsin Jack’s poke, ain’t it?” he demanded fiercely, 
and left the listeners, with hiss and grunt, to draw their 
own conclusions. 

‘“‘Nonathem things overhere,” he added, as if emerg- 
ing from his peony, World for a second. ‘No, ‘cause 
une doesn’t come aht.”’ 

“One or two little affairs like that in the ee row, 
the boxman contributed, from the door. ‘Kit Williams 
got chokied, all because young Mitton told the screws 
he burnt the chief's office. And all because Williams 
had nicked half a bottle of whisky belonging to Kit, a 
month before.”’ 

“Thet’s right, Joss,” a digger confirmed. “That young 
Maybridge, same thing. The chokey. C1 now. Bloke 
name Kemmer wanted to have him. About the only 
bloke Maybridge ever refused to have anything to do 
with,” he grinned. “Then, in the sorting-out Kemmer 
tells one screw and he tells another and so on. May- 
bridge, fini. Serves the dirty little basterd right,” he con- 
cluded, apparently with the approval of the entire hut. 

“Listen, Ginger,’ the warder interrupted. It was 
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very seldom that he took part in the yarning, content- 
ing himself with gossip about his home affairs. To-day, 
apparently, the conversation to which, warder-like, he 
had been carefully listening (a dropped word went a 
long way towards the detection of an attempted escape 
or the making of a plant, with an old-time jailer) had 
attracted him. “I don’t-wanta-butt-in-on-you-chaps,” he 
went on, using his invariable formula, “but it strikes 
me as funny—vairy funny—that you thinks all that kinda 
thing’s on your side.” He looked round before going 
any further, as if to reassure himself about the listeners. 

“When I was a young screw down at Portcliff,’ he - 
continued, satisfied that it was safe to talk, “things was 
bloody strict. ‘This was in the ole days—excise ten yards 
apart, no talkin’, bad grub, cased as easy as winkin’ .. .” 

“Same as ’ere ‘fore the smash, hey, Joe?’’ someone in- 
terrupted, and the warder grinned half-shamefacedly 
before he went on. 

“Old Smenders was governor,” he continued. ‘“‘Com- 
mander in the navy. A basterd if ever there was one,” 
he went on, using as did most of the old warders, the 
convict vocabulary. “Strictest man as ever had a lag 
flogged, or gave a screw the sack for bein’ human.” He 
accepted the tiny growl that followed as tribute to him- 
self. “An’ mind you, I ain’t leaving out old Lumpy,’ he 
amended. A fiercer growl, not loud, but deeper, more 
throaty, followed the mention of “Lumpy” Snecks, 
the ancient incredible autocrat of jaildom. 

Nearly seven feet in height, broad and powerful, with 
snow-white hair and scarlet face, he and his father, and 
his father’s father and his father’s father’s father had 
held in fee the miserable of many lands. 
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From the days when the founder of the dynasty 
carried a whip in Van Diemen’s Land, chief heirloom 
of the Snecks family had been the overlordship of the 
outlawed. 

The latest Snecks had earned the hatred of thousands 
among the helpless men of Rockville and Fenfield and 
Cantleberry. Fair measure of his humanity was the fact 
that he was hated and despised by three generations of 
warders, men none too sensitive, for the myriad petty 
-cruelties and major brutalities to which he drove them. 
With his cold, lipless, sneering smile of dismissal for 
the official guilty of humaneness, with his equally 
cynical and sneering reward of promotion for the “smart 
and efficient officer” of the Slushy-Barton type, it was 
only when, after more than thirty years of licensed 
sadism, he departed with distinction, that the Virrine 
type could dare to show their faces. Most of the Red- 
bank diggers, hardened and brutal men inured to the 
hardness and brutality of the honoured Lumpy’s picked 
men, cursed his memory daily. ‘The shrewd old warder 
could have chosen no better way to describe the central 
figure in his story than to rouse the beast-growl of the 
diggers by saying he was worse than “Lumpy.” 

“Yes,” he resumed, with a glance at the rage-con- 
torted faces. ‘A mile worse than him, Smenders was. 
Seen him sack a screw at a second’s notice for saying 
‘Good morning’ to a lag when he thought no one was 
listenin’. Seen him give a lifer seventeen days for 
‘insolence’ the day before he was to go out, an’ get him 
flogged an’ kept indefinite the next day when he went 
off the deep end.” A gasp, repeated a dozen times, 
punctuated this account of the ultimate cruelty. 
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“Aye, a basterd was Smender,” the old warder con- 
tinued. “But one time he copped out—an’ someone else 
as well,’ he added through his teeth, fierce, for a 
moment, as one of his own human farm beasts. 

“It was like this,” he went on. “Down at Portcliff, in 
them days, you had to be—strict, kind of—if you wanted 
to keep your job. So many men had to be cased every 
week, so many men had to lose their blue dress every 
quarter (else they’d adrawed their three quid gratuity 
when they went out). An’ so,” apologetically, to the 
tattooed and bearded old-timer, who was frowning 
reminiscently, apparently having been to Portcliff, 
“an’ so a screw didn’t get on well with his men. 
Not like I' do here, frinstance,’ he added as an after- 
thought. 

“That meant keepin’ yer eyes peeled,” he explained, 
in the manner of one elucidating a technical problem. 

“All the time. "Cause men was always goin’, or wantin’ 
to go, them days.” he went on. “Now, if Smender caught 
a screw with his keys off the chain, even for a second, 
that man finished. "Cause more than one key had been 
‘soaped’ and copied. ‘That meant changin’ all the locks 
in the stir, as you chaps knows.” 

A series of nods registered agreement. ‘The custom 
was invariable in all penal settlements. 

“Now there was a young screw named Chonur,” the 
warder continued. “‘A basterd. An’ that meant, in them 
days, that he was a basterd. Never missed a chance to 
torment a lag or get another screw into trouble. Never. 
Well, he picks particular on a young lifer named Fell, 
has him in solitary three days out of four an’ so on. 
Same time, he shops a decent kind of screw, by the name 
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of Wilson, say—shops him time arter time, gets him 
fined, gets him reduced, has him on probation waitin’ 
for the sack.” He screwed his face into a grim smile, 
with something of gloating in it. 

“Ar, waitin’ fer the sack, this Wilson is. An’ him 
a friend of young Fell’s too. You blokes knows what I 
mean,” he grinned and met a circle of grins in reply. 

“Well, one evenin’, down the quarries, Wilson does 
a very simple thing. He chokes off the other screw, 
-Chonur, for wearin’a broken chain, the belt-chain where 
his keys hangs. Chokes him off proper, threatens to re- 
port him, gets the chain orf to examine it.’”’ He waited 
for a second, licking his lips. ‘An’ just puts it on him- 
self. He’s got no chain on. A simple thing. But 
Smender is on his rounds, an’ Chonur’s done, cold. Sus- 
pended right away, sacked the next day, tried a week 
later for crim-in-al collusion with a convec’. Fined forty 
quid, an’ two months in stir.” 

“What the ’ell are you. torkin’ abaht, Joe?” one of 
the old diggers demanded in mystification. “Collusion 
wotr”’ | 

“Oh. Fergot,’ the screw explained. ‘Fell an’ two 
more went that night. Got a key from somewhere. An’ 
Chonur had no chain.” He licked his lips again, in the 
very way the men about the fire were licking their lips. 

“Ar. Good. Buckin’ good,” the young, sallow-faced 
Cockney remarked. “But you was goin’ to tell abaht that 
basterd guv-ner wot was always a-pickin’ on yer—on 
Wilson, I mean,” he amended hastily, with a grin. 

“Fergot somethin’, aintcher, me son?” the warder 
answered. “No. Ain’t ole enough yet. Fell an’ one of 
the others stayed away—an’ Smender—ar, yer know 
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what happens to a guv’ner what loses his men, even now. 
Fifty times wuss, them days. No,” he gloated, ‘““Smender 
didn’t sack no more decent screws nor flog no more poor 
starving basterds of lags. Now—I—don’t—want—to—butt 
—in—on—no—man—” he finished, “‘but get them tools 
cleaned off an’ we'll get in outer this. ‘That rain’s gonna 
last a week.” 


CminirEEs XXXII 


mk ANSELL. Hi, Manseil. Chief wants yer, outside 

his office.”” Old Mushy Kerrin had been smoking 
black shag cigarettes this morning, some time. Sniff 
marmalade he’d been eating, too. That was a funny 
little wheeze, the tiniest little wheeze he had, when he 
spoke. ‘Spect he didn’t know about that, no more than 
he knew that you could tell he’d used his daughter’s 
soap to wash with. His ordinary soap was different, 
and his old woman’s was coarse ordinary. That sweet 
pink smell was the daughter. All right, Mushy, be round 
that way in a minute. Good screw, old Mushy. Never 
bothered you. 

Morning, chief. Wanted me, sir. Yes, sir. Smoked a 
pipe, the chief. Ate far too much, rotten smell, that fat 
man. ‘witching his mouth and peeping at you side- 
ways. Fishy stink underneath if you had a good nose 
after say, fifteen stretch. Missus must be old and lazy. 
Yes, chief. This way? Right, sir. 

What was this for? Couldn’t be a “suspect’’ search. 
They let you alone nowadays, even if they knew you 
had a smoke or a chew. Yes, sir. 

“Halt there, Mansell. Knock. Yes, sir. Yes, very good, 
sir. Lead on in, Mansell. Ten-seven-three Mansell, sir.’’ 

Middle-aged man, grey, smiling out of tired eyes. 
Sweet soap. Lavender in clothes. Didn’t smoke. Had 
peppermints or something like that in his pocket. Yes, 
sir, ten-seven-three Mansell. 
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“Can you stand good news, Mansell?” 
“Eh? Don’t know, sir. Never had any.” 
‘““Er—perhaps I’d better read this to you:— 


“The Emperor’s Minister for Home Details has in- 
structed the Comptroller of the Emperor’s Prisons that 
Number 1073 A. Mansell is to be released on the second 
day of July next following if his conduct be good until 
that date. 

“Signed 


ce +9 


a ee Se 


The governor looked funny, with his mouth half open 
in a smile, waiting for something. Old chief grinning 
and rubbing his hands, waiting for something. Governor 
looks, em-barr-assed like, now, waiting. What the hell 
are they waiting for? Oh, yes. 

“Yes, sir. Thanks.” 

‘““Er—I—yes. Congratulate you, Mansell. Been looking 
forward to this a long time, eh?” 

Pe eee ok C8; Sts 

“All right, chief.” 

“All right, Mansell. Lead on outside. Halt, there. 
Well, that’s a bitta good noos, eh, Mansell?” 

“Yes, chief.” 

“Betcha feel excited, what, getting a date after all 
this time? Lessee, fifteen you done, ain’t it?” 

“Over fifteen, sir.” 

“Ar. Well, good luck, Mansell. Carry on with your 
job, an’ keep outa trouble up till July, eh?” 

oak CSiiSit. 

“O.K., Mansell.” 

Then after the sack of flour for the bakehouse (you 
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might cop a cake there, too, if the screw wasn’t looking), 
you could bring the two butter-boxes back from the 
mess, down to the front gate. Might sweep down the 
avenue, too. Thursday morning. Sure to have been a 
tennis match on the screws’ ground. Be plenty of fag- 
ends. Come handy at the end of the month. Bucking 
nuisance getting paid your tuppence a day once 
monthly. Five shillings. A good dollop of fag-ends 
would maybe save you eightpence or tenpence next 
month. Ha, ha, haw. Bloody funny. Next month was 
July. 

Same bloody two cats round the bakehouse gate. 
Different smell, the black-and-white. Jesus, wasn’t it a 
funny name for a cat—Sheila. Kit Lee called her that. 
Knowing little black-and-white witch, knew everybody. 
Come outa the way, Sheila. O.K., boss, one sack of flour. 
Down there, right. ‘Thanks, Kit. Can slip it up my coat 
in a minute. ‘Thanks all the same, but I gotta runta the 
mess, to fetch a coupla boxes. O.K. Kit. Come outa the 
way, Sheila. 

Mornin’, guv’ner. Gotta coupla boxes to go to the 
gate, haventcha? Right, these two. Thankya, Sid, Ill 
have a cup when he ain’t looking. O.K., Sid. 

Two boxes f’m the mess, guv’ner. Yes, I’m coming out 
to sweep the avenue. Ha, haw. No, course not. J ain’t 
going near the tennis court, ha, haw. 

Bloody good fella, that gate-man. Let you alone, same 
as they used to do with old Dan Roper. 

Yes, been a tennis match. Good. Get a good dollop. 
Ha, ha, haw. Wouldn’t want them. Still—cop a few 
anyway, what the hell was that silly young bitch looking 
at? Couldn’t a man get a fag-end without girls passing 
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to watch him? Bet she'd be surprised if she knew you 
knew. Soldier that smell was, polish and leather and 
rough soda-soap. These little bitches could kid to their 
people and the fool-men they met. Didn’t know how 
they gave themselves away—Jesus, you could know when 
the moon was pulling a girl, hundred yards off. And 
they scented themselves up and put talc—ha, ha, haw. 
Mustn’t laugh on the lawn or out here. ‘That one was 
smoked by a girl and that one. That was a boy, a young 
kid, and there was one black shag—lessee, sniff, lessee, 
_ yes, old Mushy. 

Got a good dollop. Work away back towards the 
gate. Pretend to be sweeping, just in case. Nothing to 
stay outside for, now the fag-ends are roped in. Lotta 
bloody silly people gaping on the road, and the mugs 
and bitches piping at the lags on Redbank. Righto, sir, 
finished. No, I ain’t been near the tennis court, ha, 
haw. 

That’s the siren blowing. Time to knock off. Join 
your party to march past the tally-point. Yes, bloody 
funny when you thought of it—marched past that tally- 
point sometimes. Four times a day for—lessee, oh, count 
it on the wall at dinner-time. Nevermind, sure to give 
you a date soon, another stretch or so. Ha, ha, haw, 
bucking funny. You’d had your date this morning. July 
the second. If conduct good. Must write a petition— 
course not. Got your date. July the second. 

Five thousand four hundred and seventy-four scratches 
on the wall. A lot, that was. Time didn’t seem much 
though. Million years or ten days. When you weren't 
a mug and didn’t worry and got your sleep right, doing 
stir was nothing. 
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Eh? Who, the chaplain? Buck the chaplain. Lettim 
wait till I’ve had my dinner. No. No, I tell you. Here, 
Dusky, tell this silly young basterd to lea-me alone. Oh, 
all right. I’ll go to his office after dinner. Chaplain, 
begod. Oh, all right. First thing after dinner. 

“I don’t know. ‘Ten-seven-three Mansell, that’s my 
name. ‘Told to report here after dinner. No, I dunno. 
All right, Pll wait. Yes? ‘This way.” 

Yes, sir. Ten-seven-three. Don’t know, sir. Some 
time in ten, I think. Lessee. Five thousand four 
hundred and seventy-four scratches, sir. Eh? Beg 
pardon, sir—forgot. Fifteen years and three months, sir. 
Yes, musta been in ten, sir. Er—I forget, sir. No, 
twenty, that’s right, twenty, I was, and I’m getting on 
for thirty-six now. Eh? Beg pardon? Very likely, sir. 
You try an L-packet and see what happens to your hair. 
Sorry, sir, ha, haw. An L-packet is a life sentence. What 
standard was I in at school? I don’t know, sir. Yes, you 
can put that down if you like. (Always writes the same 
anyway, silly old fool.) Yes, sir. Fifth standard you 
can say. Education fair. Yes, sir. You can say that. 
Eh? I sweep the paths and lawns and carry to the bake- 
house. Oh—occupation before I came here—clerk, sir. 
I don’t know. (Can I get work as a clerk? Jesus, what 
a silly old mug). Can’t say, sir. 

Prospects? Any prospects? What do you mean, sir? 
Oh—friends. Ar—I mean yes. Got a girl friend, Miss 
Lora—no, wait, she’s been married eleven stretch—years, 
I mean. My mother—er, no, mother died a handful 
back, I mean five years ago. No, sir. No friends nor rela- 
tions that I want you to communicate with. Beg 
pardon? Yes, sir. Used to write poetry a good deal. 
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Thirty notebooks. Used to play the violin. No, couldn’t 
take a job at that. Haven’t wanted to play lately. Used 
to make up tunes—compose melodies, I mean. Fourteen 
notebooks of that. Yes, sir, of course I shall take them 
out with me. | 

Thank you, sir. No, never attended at church. Ex- 
cept once, at Rockville, ha, ha, haw. Sorry, sir. No, no 
minister of religion to whom you could write about me. 

Thank you, sir. I’m sure you will. Thank you very 
much, sir. Yes, sir, July the second. Beg pardon, sir, 
when do I send my notebooks for examination? Yessir, 
to-morrow. Right, sir. 


THE EMPEROR'S PRISONS 
BOOK No. 989. 
NUMBER ...1075,, 
NAME .....Mansell. DATE...13.4.98 


1. This book is issued for music and 

must not be used for any other purpose. 
2. No shorthand, foreign languages, 
verse, plays, short stories, mathematical 
calculations, novels, biography, diaries 
or other literary or scientific work may 
be taken out of the prison. 

5. Books which have been properly used in 
accordance with these rules may be 
submitted for inspection 28 days before 
release. 

4. Any prisoner attempting to use a note- 
book other than in accordance with these 
rules will be severely punished. 

5. Prisoners are’ encouraged to make 
fullest possible use of this privilege 
with a view to providing for their future. 
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“Guv'’ner’s prade, open out. Stop talking. All c’rect, 
sir. First man in. Nine twelve, Lomas. Next, nine nine 
six, Tolling. Close up, there. Next, ten seven three, 
Mansell. Open out, there. Stop talking. Next...” 

“Lead on inside. Halt. Ten seven three, Mansell, 
Sir, | 

‘““Er—yes—Mansell. Er, Mansell, I see you are to be 
released on the second of next month.” 

ves sir: 

“You're being fixed up about prospects and so on, I 
take it? By the chaplain. Oh, you’ve seen the chaplain? 
All right. Well, er, Mansell, I see you submitted forty- 
four notebooks for examination.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“You want to take them out with you?” 

Y¥ eS. /Sit.; 

“Well, er, they all infringe the regulations, you see. 
Not allowed.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“If you are dissatisfied about their disposal——”’ 

CCS SIT.” | 

“You are entitled to see them burnt. Er—makes 
everything above board, you see.” 

mY eS SIT: 

“Er, chief, arrange for that, will your” 

“Yessir. Ten seven three, to see notebooks burnt. 
PLessirs: 

“All right now, Mansell?” 

“Nes; sir.’; 

Lot of blasted mugs in the smoking-room, coming 
around saying bits of silly words, because you’d got a 
chuck-up. Huh. Same crowd yesterday would have 
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been saying that old bastard was a dead grass got Yankee 
Mose lagged for nothing. Ha, ha, haw. Mose’s face 
when he—— 

“Yes, July the second.” : 

“Well, good luck, Mansell. Bitta luck, arter all this 
time.” 

ares 

‘Hey, Mansell, that right you got chucked up?” 

a cous 

“Good luck. Shows yer. Trust in God, I always say. 


---rustin God—" 


pex.CSte 

Bleeding mug. ‘Trust in God. The non-existent gods, 
my friend. Who used to say that? Oh, some bloke way 
back, Rockville or somewhere. 

- “Been chucked up, eh, Mansell. When do you go 
oute”’ 

“July the second.” 

“Ar. Over fifteen you done, eh?” 

MES: 

“Ar. Well, they starts an’ they finishes, every laggin’. 
Good luck.” 

eC.) 

“Going home, Mansell?” 

“Yes. July the second.” 

“Good. Got a job or anything to go to?” 

rcs. ; 

Have you any minister of religion to whom I could 
write? What standard were you in at school? Have you 
any friends? What was your occupation, before you 
came here? Could you accept employment as a violinist? 
What a silly old mug. 
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' “Yes? Got a job? Good. Well, it’s a long time. Big 
slice out of a man’s life, eh?” 
yay CS. | 

“Well, Mansell, me son. ‘Turnin’ yer loose, hey?” 

PCS SIT. 3 

“Well, look arter yourself and you'll be all right.” 

That was all you had to do. Look after yourself and 
you would be all right. And then Colson would come 
across and smash Painter in the choir at Rockville for 
being a yellow bastard on the quarry road where the 
non-existent gods my friend laughed at you in the 
riot the same as Mose looked funny when he thought 
he’d done it and hadn't because they’d given you a 
chuck-up to look after yourself. 

Yes, that’s me. Hey? Yes, ten seven three. To the 
boiler-house? To the boiler bleedin’ house? What for? 
Oh, all right, don’t moan. Here, Sandy, tell this young 
un—oh, all right, I’m coming. Listen, son, don’t you 
never sort out a lifer with a decorated back when you 
wanta give bloody silly orders, see. All right, me son. 
‘Ten seven three Mansell to go to the boiler-house, well 
I’m goin’, ain’t I? 

Evening, chief. Wanta see me! Oh, them. Yes, may 
as well see ’em go. Lessee. Forty-four there is. 

“The Last Chapter.” Sonnet, they calls—call that. 
Wrote that the day before I was to be topped, when I 
wasn’t expecting to be reprieved. Right, mate, stoke it 
up. 

“Second Volume.” ‘That’s a sonnet, too, bucking— 
very good one too, bar that there’s two lines missing at 
the end. Gotta bitta pencil, chief Gotta bitta. . 
Oh, doesn’t matter, ha, ha, haw. In she goes, mate. 
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“Jean.” Nice little choon—very pretty melody. Kid 
I used to know, Scotch. Right, comin’nover. 

“From the dark.” Now that was a song and a 
half, believe me. If ever a man packed the whole 
of a jail life into a few lines—— Eh? Oh, sure. comin’ 
over. | 

“Chanson Triste.” Black and grey and sombre 
maroon as I paint on the canvas of time. Time. Time. 
Crash. 

“Yessir. All correct, sir. Now, Mansell. Now, Man- 
. sell. Lead on outside, Mansell. Right.” 

“Finished there. Yes, chief. Yessir, very funny. 
Wondered what was coming off when he slung the 
whole bundle of notebooks in like that.” 

“Finished? O.K. No, don’t mind. Lettim alone. 
Them old lifers is funny, but no harm in them. No 
harm in old Mansell. S’pose he remembered somethink 
when he read the notebooks. O.K.” 


PENAL SETTLEMENTS COMMISSION REPORT FOR YEAR 
ENDING JAN. 31ST, 1944 


“The Commission have to report that the new 
reforms, introduced and applied under the supervision 
of the Committee for Penal Settlements, have been 
amply vindicated in practice. 

“First, as to accommodation, food, clothing, and 
other physical conditions, a marked improvement is 
noted. The men are no longer confined in cells, but 
in comfortable rooms. . . .” 

(. . . . It wasn’t too bad being back in your old cell, 
B4—49. Had a year or two in there, by Christ. Never- 
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mind. Wouldn’t be long now. With all this reform 
being talked about, likely they’d see that a lifer just 
rotted away after ten—sometimes before ... Be all 
right when the reforms came . . .) 

‘The dietary has been thoroughly revised, and the old, 
and no doubt wearing, monotony of the food on the 
penal settlements is being finally eradicated. ‘Twenty- 
seven items now figure on the dietary, as against four or 
at most five in pre-reform days... .” 

(. . . No, I will not, and what about it? You can’t put 
them strokes on me. You sort out someone besides a lifer 
with a decorated back when you want to try that. No, 
I will not. Bacon an’ beans every Monday for fourteen 
stretch, and now you call it Savoury Bacon Bleedin’ Pie 
and hand out the same old dollop. No, I will not take 
Siiatens.. 3) 

“In the matter of clothing, the Commission has acted 
boldly, and sweeping changes have been introduced. 
The days when a man in the penal settlements was 
dressed as a buffoon have, happily, gone for ever. The 
new clothing .. .” | 

(. . . death is drab unending? No more drab. All 
brown now. Didn’t the tarts stare, over by Redbank, 
at the funny little jackets and Christmas-cracker hats. 
Not so bad on the farms or the gardens, though. You 
could always leave off your clothes and wear only a shirt 
and trousers. The numbers on your shirt hardly showed 
after they'd been washed for a stretch or so. ‘Them 
caps .. .) 

“Good-conduct prisoners of a certain stage are allowed 
to purchase tobacco, newspapers, jam, cakes, biscuits, 
coffee, sweets, fruit and other comestibles . . .” 
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(. . . wasn’t so bad for a lifer, after he’d done five 
or six stretch. Penny a day, you got—’bout thirty out 
of the eight hundred—that wasn’t bad. You could buy 
three ounces of tobacco for the month. That’d last you 
easy, if you got a few fag-ends here and there. People 
what didn’t smoke was all right . . . sevenpence a 
week, you could buy a lot—if you had a long term and 
had five years in. . .) 

“The long hours of confinement which were such an 
evil feature of the old regime are now, fortunately, 
. eliminated. Men who are eligible, through the earning 
of stage-marks, have a comfortable club in which to 
smoke, read newspapers, study, or practise on musical 
IISTENMIEN (S420 ts a 

(. . . Them old-age basterds had kept all the 
windows closed again. Bad enough keeping all the old 
_deaders over seventy in one room all day. Bit of a buck- 
ing liberty, though, to turn the thirty special-stage men 
in there for their hour’s “smoking exercise’ at night. Not 
too bad, though. Only for an hour. You could always 
have a smoke up the ventilator, after you went back 
to your cell. If the night-screw didn’t sniff you, of 
course, that was your look-out to sniff him first. Why 
didn’t them old basterds open a window all day? One 
little room. Still, it wasn’t too bad. You could read 
your paper—some lousy basterds enjoyed it more ‘cause 
seven hundred and seventy out of the eight hundred 
didn’t have any. Lousy. A man could slip his paper to 
another bloke, couldn’t he? Never got no more than 
three days solitary if you were caught. One thing, the 
room was warm, anyway. Not too bad .. .) 

“|... The hours of labour in the open air having 
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been lengthened, a marked improvement in the general 
health of the men is to be noted... .” 

~(... Another silly young basterd. ‘They all worried 
about doing stir inside, for the first few stretch. No 
savvy. When you got settled down it was all right. 
Knocked off at four, into your peter, slept till seven, 
out to work at half-eight in the morning. That was the 
way to do stir. Not worrying about long black nights, 
like the young mugs. Knock off half-eleven on Satur- 
day, inside till Monday bar the hour’s exercise, that 
was all right. Sleep, that was the way to do it. Course, 
some mugs couldn’t sleep. . . .) 

“Secondly, and most important from the Commis- 
sion’s point of view, in the matter of moral and intel- 
lectual training, a man is now gradually trained and 
developed so as to be fit for rehabilitation at the end of 
his term. Insufficient attention had been given to the 
matter of rehabilitation in the past. ‘To-day a man com- 
pleting a term in a penal settlement is more fitted to 
join the social body... .” 

(7a. Luere y are, Mansell. One notebook in, one 
out. Jest hand out the last. No more’n one, new rules 
y know, ha, haw. O.K., Mansell. Be all there in the 
stores when yer goes out, ha ha haw. Wanta go ta 
chapel, Mansell, no? Heekonomic clarss, no? O.K., 
Mansell, me son.”’ Slam.) 

“. . . Training in useful trades is now the rule. Men 
can have a fair certainty of rejoining civil life with the 
necessary technical equipment... .” 

(. . . an’-I-don’t-want-butt-in-on-no-man but them 
bleedin’ mangolds wants pulling, an’. . .) 

‘“, . . Generally speaking, the type of officer is vastly 
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superior to the warder of earlier days. A higher standard 
of education. .. .” 

(. . . Nah, Mansell, me son, don’t go orf the deep- 
end like that ’ere. J ain’t made the diet, ’ave I. Nah, 
Mansell, me son . . .) 

“To sum up, the old evil days when a penal settle- 
ment was an abyss into which a man sank, never to re- 
turn in human form, are finally and fortunately gone. 
‘The penal settlement dweller of to-day emerges, 
physically and intellectually fit, alert and industrious, 
in far better condition to grapple with the problems of 
1s (2 ae 

(. . . nothing wrong with this stir. You swept the 
paths and the lawn, carried to the bakehouse and that. 
All right. You could go outside if you liked, down the 
avenue, where the tennis-courts were. Nothing wrong 
with...) 
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4-49, and that was the last look out of that window, 

down on to the top of the forest, where the leaves 
were kind of tangled, and the stream all shiny, like, in 
the sun. 

Good idea, in its way, not letting a man spend the last 
day in his own cell. Some young mugs with three or 
four stretch finished didn’t like doing their last day 
and night in a solitary cell. Better, though. Handier 
for having a bath, and putting on your civilian clothes 
and convenient for being searched. No use being 
searched in your own cell and maybe having to be 
turned over again afterwards. Might as well be searched 
in comfort. 

Anyway, the orderly in the solitary cells always saw 
that a fellow got a decent bed on his last night—if you 
gave him a bit of stuff. Course a fellow could afford 
that, if he was on tuppence a day, and could get a good 
dollop of fag-ends as well. Tennis-match last night. 
Must sweep down the avenue and get a dollop of—ha, 
ha, haw. Funny. And you going to the solitary for your 
last day. 

Yes, there’s me letters. Yes, to be burnt. No, no books 
to take out. No notebooks either. Oke. Try ’em on 
dinner-time, will that do? Ha, haw, funny. Yes, s’pose 
it’s a decent enough suit of civvies. Can’t expect much 
for eight bob. Savile Row, eight bob. Oh, J ain't 
erumbling. Yes, them boots is oke. Yes, that hat’s oke. 
No, no complaints ’bout nothing. 
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Hey? Cop for this coupla inches, and work me a 
decent bed for to-night. Wanta getta decent sleep to- 
night. 

Now, what have I gotta do? Yes, bath, hand in books, 
see the doctor, see the chaplain, see the governor, get me 
licence, sign for the railway, sign for me property (that’s 
easy), see the master-tailor, pack away me spare clothes 
for the morning, yes. Anything else? Hey? Of course. 
Thankya. Wanta write two letters. ‘That’s all, is ite 
Right. Have the bath now, if you like. 

“Yes, doctor. Feeling all right. Yes, sir, thanks.” 

“Yes, chaplain, all right. Yes. Go straight? Yes, sir. 
Thanks.” 

“Yes, governor. All right. Yes. Don’t come back? 
No, sir. ‘Thanks.’ 


SUPPRESSION OF CRIMES ACT. 
NAME. eee A.V -Mansell eeee Date. 


The above-mentioned man, having served a 
penal settlement term of ...Life....years is 
hereby notified that if at any time within 

five... years of the completion of the 


above sentence he be convicted 


and shall furthermore be liable to a similar 


term if found guilty of carrying any firearm 
or other weapon 
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ORDER OF RETRACTION 


THE EMPEROR is graciously pleased to concede 


to Arthur Mansell who at Monton Devise 


@eeeeeeeeveeeseeeeeee 8 @ eeeeeoeeeeseseseseseeeee 


Court was sentenced to penal imprisonment for a 


period of Life years and is now confined at 


Penfield penal settlement HIS IMPERIAL PERMISSION 


to be at liberty from the date of freedom under 


this order of Retraction unless the said Arthur 


Mansell shall, before the period of life 


years has expired, be convicted of some offence 
within the Aryan Empire, in which case such order 
of retraction shall immediately be enforced, and 
the aforesaid Arthur Mansell be returned to 
complete the remainder of the term, to wit, | 
life years. | 

1 ree THE EMPEROR is graciously pleased to 
order that the aforesaid Arthur Mansell be 


set in freedom within 28 days from the date of 


this order. 


ener 4th. =<: .... Given under hand and seal 
TRUE COPY for 
of Penal 
Settlements. 
Py 
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PRISONERS DISCHARGE ORGANISATION 
CENTRAL COMMITTEE 


Date. 2.7.01. Name Mansell A. 


eeeeeseeveaoeeeeee8@ 


With this card you will be given the 


sum of one shilling with a railway 


warrant to Monton., If you call at the 


Committee's Offices 1046 Regal St. Monton 


you will receive assistance consisting 


of board and lodging allowmce for two 


eeeeoeereenereeeeeseeeeeeestseoeeveeeeeeeeneeeeeeeee8 


weeks 


and advice as to your future. 


Signed 
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THE EMPEROR'S PRISONS 


Fenfield 


Date 2.7.01. 


@eeeevee#e? 


Prison 


sentence _ Life 


Name Mansell A. 


PRISONERS. PROPERTY 


Description Number. Signature 
Armbands 
Braces 


Boots 


=m 
~ 


Mansell 
Mansell 


Combvs 
Collars 
Coats 

Collar studs 


Mansell 
Mansell 


- Mansell 


Mansell 


PH RH YE HP 


Drawers flannel 
Drawers cotton 
Hairbrushes 
Hats 

Ha tbands 

Laces, pairs 1 
Money £0. 1s.0Od. 
Pens 

Pencils iL: 
Shirts cotton ee): 
Shirts linen 

Shoes 

Trousers, pairs 

Vests flannel 

Vests, other 

Violins 


Mansell 


Mansell 
Mansell 


re 


Mansell 
Mansell 


- Mansell 
Mansell 
Mansell 
Mansell 


Mansell 


So this was the last night. ‘The solitary cells weren’t 
so warm as B4, but you couldn't very well give a man 
civvies in his own cell. Hey, where’s my cocoa? Think 
I don’t want my supper, or something? Hey? 

“All right, Mansell, me son. Comin’ along.” 

“?*To, Sandy. What're you doing down here? What 
about C1?” 
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“Just relievin’ fer to-night, me son. Well, that’s got 
that over, eh?” 

“Yes. “Member when I was on your landing, Sandy?” 

“Sure. An’ Yorky, an’ Simmo, an’ Snipey Harris, an’ 
lemme see, wasn’t young Jacky Dremitt on Ci in your 
time?” 

“Yes. Poor little bastard. Pity, eh? E.P., wasn’t hee” 

“That’s right. E.P. Well, here y’are, Mansell, me 
son. There’s yer cocoa an’ there’s yer loaf. Them’s the 
last, eh. Well, good luck now, Mansell. Don’t wanta 
- see yer any more, ha, ha.” 

“Good luck, Sandy.” 

Slam. 

Pearson’s Magazine, December. What? Why, that was 
before you were lagged. Musta read it a dozen times. 
Still, the stories—now, here was a picture of a girl being 
pulled out of a river by a chap. Nice smart-looking 
young fella, too. So she told her father that the Major 
was far too old. And that her and Ronald—now that 
was a real interesting story—Not bad, the cocoa to-night. 
The cooks hadn’t had a chance to cop any of it to-day. 
That bread was putty again, just putty. Must tell old 
Kit off to-morrow. Turning out bread like that. Ha, 
ha, haw, tell him to-morrow, eh. . . . You never could 
tell, a fellow might get a job as a clerk...or a 
messenger, or something. Must get smartened up a bit, 
thinking like, or you couldn’t ask for a job as a clerk. 
Or a messenger. Maybe a messenger. Messengers were 
boys, though. (That little bastard Louis.) But there 
were sure to be other jobs, such as . . . well, a well- 
educated fella what had done fifteen stretch oughta be 
able to get a job doing—something or other. 1046 Regal 
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Street, Monton. Mustn’t forget that card, anyway. Fifty 
bob they gave you. Twenty-five shillings for board and 
lodging, per week, for two weeks. And advice. And 
advice. ‘IT'wo weeks was a good spell to look around. 
A fellow might get a job as a clerk, or something. Of 
course . . . Jesus, that was it. Make up all the tunes 
again, them fourteen books of tunes. Of course. Bloody 
good some of them were. Lessee, them choons—those 
tunes you made up about ten stretch back. ‘“‘Carapace’”’ 
and “Landslide” and ‘The Crucible.” How did they 
go tum ti tum tum—no, that was “Daisy, Daisy.” ‘Thirty 
books of poems—you could sell them. No need to get a 
job as a clerk. All you had to do was to write them 
again. Just remember them, and write them again. Be 
all right. 1046 Regal Street, Monton. Two weeks. Be- 
sides, you might get a job playing the violin in a movie 
or something. (No, forgot. All altered, the draft-men 
said. ‘Talking-pictures or something.) Be a good idea 
to get some practice on the fiddle, though. Lessee. Be 
about three stretch back since you did any practice. Yes. 
Get some. ‘To-morrow night, say. ‘That’d be in Monton, 
Kerist. See the streets and people and clerks working 
in offices and bands playing and messengers carrying 
parcels. Going to be fine, getting out. ‘Two weeks was 
a good long time to look around in. Make the bed 
down. ‘Iwo weeks was a good long time to—— 

“Come on, Mansell. Breakfast up. Come on, Mansell, 
ha, ha, haw. We ’as to call every bleedin’ one the last 
mornin’, I don’t fink! Well, Mansell, how you feelin’?”’ 

“O.K. Bloody watery-looking tea, ain’t it?” 

“Bit early, y’see. Not six yet. The release men gets 
theirs an hour earlier. You know that. Hey, you look 
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well in them civvies. Mile younger. Wot are you, forty- 
five, eh?” 

’Bout that.” 

‘Huh! You looked ten years older in the stir clothes. 
Well, ready, Mansell? Chiboo tson, then. Taxi at the 
office. ‘Take us down to the station.” 

“Wait a second. Laces. Oke now.” 

“Right? Lead on, then. There y’are. There’s yer bob, 
an’—here, slip them in yer pocket. Sit back there, 
Mansell, me son. ‘That back seat. O.K.” 

There was the lawn you used to sweep. And the front 
gate. So long, Mac. Decent screw, that. ‘There was the 
Avenue, with the tennis-court on the right (be some 
good fag-ends this morning), and the long garden on 
the left where that young Louis—— ‘That plant. Funny. 
Mose’s face—— ‘There was Redbank, cold-looking and 
_ deserted. No boys harnessed on the carts, there was 
Redbank sweeping by. ‘The top of the hill. You came 
housestreesgirls there was a school—the soldiersontheroad 
—who’d have thought the road swung round that way, 
back of the forest? Ah, the river again. Smaller, though. 
Long way farther up. Quiet town, very quiet as “B” 
hall yard at night. Early, though. Was this the station? 
Get out here? What? Oh, all right, all right. How was 
I to know that was the way? O.K. In here? Yes, just as 
well it’s empty. Course I won’t forget my fiddle on the 
boat. This my ticket, right. Well, so long. ‘Thanks for 
the fags. So long. Good-bye I mean. 

Bit of a headache. Stop looking out of the window. 


CHAPTER XXXIV 


ATERLOO STATION would be a much better 

\ \ place if the people would only move about in an 
orderly manner. When everyone rushes about in ones 
or twos, not in parties, and with no one in charge, a 
fellow gets confused. 

- There is no real reason why one should look on the 
ground and walk past awkwardly, just because there is 
a navy-blue uniform. Yet the policeman seems to take it 
for granted, takes one look at the walk and the clothes, 
half-turns to look after a fellow with a little hard smile. 
Green, yellow, red, yellow, green—that must be the 
traffic-lights you hear about from the draft-emen. When 
there’s a sign saying ““Go” you go, and if it says “Stop” 
you stop. Very good idea, too. Know where you are. 

Muswell Hill, Charing Cross, Hackney, Hampton 
Wick, Edmonton, Wood Green, Stamford Hill, Acton— 
no, what you want is Regal Street, the Discharge 
Organisation. Better go there first, then to the yard, to 
make the first report of a series lasting for life for life. 
Funny, if you’d just finished life, to start life-reporting. 
“To start life anew’’—so that was what it meant. 

Look Left. Bloody silly. No—that was the one-way 
streets, the draft-men spoke about. Wasn’t so bad as 
you'd expect, getting used to things. Kind of a little 
haze over everything; that’d probably go away. Soon 
get used to people’s voices, and so on. Look Left. 

Wh-what? Beg pardon, sir. Oh! Gave you a start, 
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that voice shouting out—“‘won the toss and are batting. 
Bradman is——” Just behind that decent-looking man, 
too, anyone would think he’d said it. Now, this was a 
shame—when you’d been waiting all the time to hear a 
loud-speaker. Now when it turns up you think it’s the 
man behind you. Wonder what he thought. 

Regal Street—that’s the one. Rush. Gone, must stop 
somewhere else. Pardon me, officer—I said pardon me, 
officer, yes, can you——? Yes, the Discharge Organisa- 
tion, ha, ha, haw. Sharp eyes you’ve—eh? ‘Thank you, 
sir. Much obliged, sir. Twenty-nine from over there? 
‘Thank you, sir.” 

(“Ar,” said the lift-man at Regal Street to his mate, as 
they sat outside the lift. “Four floors up—eight flights— 
and they always walks up. Always. Sometimes rings the 
bell, cheeky-like, to come down, when they’ve got a few 
bob and been called Mister So-and-So fer a change. But 
they always walks up, yus.’’) 

This would be B8 instead of B4 if it was in Fenfield. 
Hell of a way up the stairs. Might have gone up in the 
lift. What the hell—that’s what the fellow’s there for. 
But—pity they gave him a screw’s uniform, navy-blue 
with a flat cap. Can’t very well—oh, not that it matters. 
Good morning, miss. Yes, Mansell. Yes, Mansell’s my 
name. Blur. Soon go away, though. 

Thank you, sir. Yes, to-morrow morning without fail. 
Yes, clerk. Or messenger. Or messenger. ‘Thank you, 
sir. 

Received the sum of Pounds one Shillings five Pence 
nought, A. Mansell. ‘Thank you, sir. 

Whitehall next. Room Thirty-seven. Wish they 
wouldn’t all stare like that, as if you’d just belted a 
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screw or been caught reading a newspaper or something. 
Wish they wouldn’t—yes, sir. Mansell, sir. Yes, sir. 
Second of every month, very good, sir. Second of every 
month till—— Yes, thank you, sir. 

Where was Crouch House? Covent Garden, of course. 
That was where all the Fenfield people went. Better. 
Didn't have to say who you were and where you came 
from and how much you could pay. You could live on 
twenty-five bob a week, easily, at Crouch House. Every- 
one said so, down on Redbank. Aldwych, Strand, Covent 
Garden—rush, no, next one. 

Who’s a lifer? What—oh, nothing. “Piper, sir, piper.” 
Thought for a minute he was saying—— 

Tatler Theatre—that used to be a newspaper. Sup- 
pose they’ve—— All Walt Disney talkies—ah, knew 
about that, from the drafts and the papers. Go the week- 
end, if the twenty-five bob would—— No Entry, one-way 
street only. 

“°Lo, Mansell.” A little white-faced man with no chin. 
Hadn’t shaved three days. Dirty shirt. Who—oh yes, 
forty-three party at Fenfield. Never spoke to—hello. 

“Glad to see yer aht, Mansell.’”” ‘The man looked glad. 
His face was friendly, among the buzzing and shuttling 
of meaningless figures that confused. “‘Everythink comes 
to an end, eh? Betcher glad ter see orl this.”’ 

“Yes. Bit confusing. Soon go away, though.” The 
man’s face was not blurred at all. You could see him 
plainly, hear his voice as clearly as if he were in forty- 
three party now. 

“Blimey, J on’y done seven, an’ I was like a proper 
mug the fust week. Mus’ be a bastard for a bloke wot’s 
had a long packet.” 
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“What is that place, Forty-Three, I mean—er——” 

“Ted Collen. "Member me, dontcher, Mansell, Ted 
Collen. That’s a noos-theeter. Kin see the noos, ’stead 
of readin’ it. Since your time. Talks, too. Hey, Mansell, 
you been to Regal Street ’smornin’?” | 

“Yes. Why? Have your” 

“Course not. My fortnight’s run out. Could yer——’” 

The little man was gone, diving into the side turn- 
ings of the Strand. Funny that he should clear out 
like—— All right, officer. Crouch House I’m looking 
for. All right, sir, thank you. 

Enormous basement room, bright-lit, swarming of 
tables and rough-back chairs, cook-smell and _ haze, 
clamour chatter, clamour chatter, knife-and-fork jangle, 
hammer and chatter. Chatter. Men eating, men smok- 
ing, men reading, men sitting chin in hand, men. Sit 
_ down here. Sit down and smoke. Could afford a smoke, 
now you were here. Perhaps. “Crouch House,’ that 
fellow at the yard had said. ‘Feel at home there—see 
some of your old pals, mebbe.” 

Can’t see any of the boys. ‘There’s the big table on the 
right. Martindale should be over there with Teller and 
Truitt and Macmillan. Nonsense—Crouch House, 
Covent Garden, and wasn’t it comfortable. 

Go over there by the fire. Good fire, too. No fire in 
the old-age smoking-room. Lots of blokes here. That 
old-timer on the other side—looked like Peller, the chap 
that cut the little boy’s feet off. On Bz. Kind of 
frightened, like. Didn’t want to speak to anyone. And 
there was one like Harris. But Snipey Harris was on C1. 

Must be time to pack up soon. Wonder how long they - 
let you stay here. Been over an hour. No screw, of 
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course. Crouch House, Covent Garden, and you'd paid 
a week in advance. Not bad, that. 

Tired, though. Go to bed now. Not that you had to. 
Up the four flights—number four landing, like. Let’s 
see, what was the cell number—the room number? 179. 
Sixty-eight, sixty-nine, seventy. Not here. Up on the 
fives, eh? Number Five Landing. Not landing, floor. 
Crouch House this was. Course—171, along here a bit. 
One-seven-nine. Must be this c——, no, room. No screw 
to open it for you, either. Ha, ha, haw, out—you were 
out, he, he, haw, sorry, mate. 

Bed now. Take your boots off. Chiboo tsoff. Funny 
the way the light came in by the top instead of at the 
side. And the window was too low—you could look out 
without climbing on the table. And no water-can, 
either. 

Shuffle and creep, shuffle and creep and shuffle. That 
would be old Dusky making his rounds. Ha, ha, haw— 
the door. What a shock for old Dusky when he comes 
along—no peep-hole. The door was wrong. The door 
was wrong. A keyhole, and a handle. 

Course there’s a handle. Go to sleep again, course 
there’s a handle and a keyhole. This is Crouch House. 
"Member one time, somewhere, thinking the door was 
wrong ’cause there was no handle, ha, ha, haw. Go to 
sleep again. You're out, and in Crouch House, with a 
week paid in advance—and old Dusky wasn’t going to 
peep in to see what you’re up to because there’s no 
peep-hole. 

* * * ¥* * 

The newsvendor who “pitched” outside Crouch 

House was something of an artist in his way. Not that 
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his art required much in the way of apparatus—merely 
a judicious use of his eyes and a little elementary 
psychology. That youngster now, looking round him in 
a dazed way—— 

“Lo, mate. Makin’ a new break, eh?” 

“Hello. What? Yes, well, so long.” 

“Chronicle, mate. ‘The jobs and fings. Know how it 
is. Done a bit meself. Tanner, mate. Waita bittan I’ll 
get change. Don’t matter? Thankya, mate. Done a bit 
meself.” 

That ole bloke. Hum—the moor, likely. Fourteen, 
say, by the lookovim. 

““*Lo, mate. Makin’ a new break, eh?” 

“Eh, what? Yes, yes, ha, ha, haw.” 

“Chronicle, mate. Jobs and so on. Done a spell me- 
self. Know how it is. Chronicle, mate.” 

“Yes, Chronicle.” 

“Bob, mate. Waitabit and I’ll get change. No change, 
mate. Waitabit, the coppers won’t mind, maybe. All 
right? ‘Thanks, mate. Done a bit meself.” 

Now this was better. Fresh, bright morning. Good 
breakfast—no porridge. Now a job. Clerk, maybe. A 
smoke. A walk, smartly. Must have some exercise. 

“Good morning. Yes—er—Mansell. No, sorry, have 
no references. Been abroad for fifteen years. Eh? In 
the colonies. ‘Thank you.” | 

“Good morning, Mansell. Well, I’ve been abroad for 
some years, you see. Er—no. Thank you.” 

“Good morning. Mansell. Beenabroadawhile. Sorry, 
no.” 

“Yes. Mansell. Been abroad. Noreferences. Good 


morning.”’ 
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Didn't do a bit of harm to have a rebuff or two. Sun 
_ shining, you could walk along pretty smartly still. 
Couldn’t expect to find—— 

“Good morning. Mansellbeenabroadawhile. Good- 
morning,” a job the very first day. That’d be wanting 
jam on it, like the Regal gentleman said. 

“ Goodmorningmansellnoreferencesbeenabroadgood - 
morning.” 

Besides, the main thing was to get accustomed to the 
traffic and the people and the buzzing sound. ‘Then the 
little blur would go away and—what a girl! 

Funny. Nearly everyone said that was the first thing 
you thought of. Yet here you were, half-way through 
the second day, and that was the first girl you’d noticed. 
Shows the blur is clearing. 

Tall girls. More painted than when you-— Must 
remember they're not whores just because they’re 
painted up. Used to know easily. Couldn’t now. That 
tall girl, now. Looked like—what about that job? 

“Good morning. No references. Good morning.” 

Anyway, it was time to have dinner. Find a cheap 
place, maybe have the price of a smoke afterwards. Good 
—good to walk along the (sorry, sir). Good to stretch 
your chest after you’d opened the prison civvies and just 
walk along walk along. 


OHA PTE Re 


$ I! Hi! you bleedin’ fool!’’ ‘The lorry-driver 

el Oe up witn a jerk, and glared at the grey- 
haired man with sagging shoulders who had shambled 
across the road. 

“Here, steady on, mate,” a newsvendor ejaculated, as 
he steadied the shaking man on the kerb. ‘“Ain’t used 
to the traffic lights, hey?” ‘Then, swiftly surveying the 
cheap clothes, heavy new boots, sunken face and blank 
eyes, he added in a lower voice, ‘Not yet, eh? ‘Ad a 
long spell away, aintcher?” he asked, and frowned in 
annoyance as the man walked away to stand, peering, at 
the next pedestrian crossing. 

Two weeks was a long time to look round in. You had 
your bed, and your meals—good meals. A bit annoying 
not having a smoke. Couldn’t very well pick up fag- 
ends here. Not like outside the tennis-court. Good job 
you had a pencil, for when you wrote down those songs 
and music when you remembered them. Must re- 
member to get a sheet of white paper somewhere. Ask 
in a shop, maybe. 

“Yes? No, the vacancy is not filled yet. Step in the 


office, please. Yes . . . and references? Oh. . . wellj 
good-day.” 
“Yes? But it’s a junior clerk we require. . . .” 
“No.” 
“No.” 


“Yes? Certainly. Where did you say? Good-day.” 
328 
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‘That was the worst of it, having to lead on trom office 
to office. The people at Regal Street were very good. 
Gave you addresses. Saved you a lot of time, reading 
advertisements. All you had to do was to try at one 
office after another. 7 

Great Russell Street. British Museum. Lessee—used to 
come in here when. . . . Look round, maybe. Maybe 
sit down. Not a headache, no. But a kind of little blur 
between you and the people you spoke to. A kind of 
cloud around you. Be sure to go away in a day or two. 
Still three days, out of the two weeks, to look around. 

Section B. Urns and Vases. Pretty. Old, very old. 
Clever, those old people, to make lovely things like that. 
Blue and gold and shimmering green. (Black and grey 
and sombre maroon, what’s that from?) Excuse me. 

“Not at all. My fault entirely. Aren’t the Mycenean 
exhibits magnificent? Now, this double-burnt pot- 
tery——”’ 

“Yes. Sombre maroon.” 

“Quite. Just describes it, in fact. Sombre maroon. 
Are you particularly interested in pottery, may I aske’’ 

“No. Not very. Used to like pretty things.” 

“Used to? Ah, yes. Ha, ha. Eheu, fugaces, you mean. 
Yes, all of us used to like pretty things when we were 
young and enthusiastic.” 

“That blue one, now, with the dots and scratches all 
round the neck. You'd say that fellow was counting 
something. The fellow wha—that made it, I mean.” 

“Er—quite. Jolly good. You deduce a psychological 
motive, a preoccupation with counting? Interesting, 
very. Counting—soldiers, miles, money. An _ idea, 
certainly.” 
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“Days.” 

“Pardon?” 

“Days. Counting days. A slave made that.” 

“Quite an idea. We do know, or can deduce, that the 
Mycenean economy was based on slavery. As you are 
aware——’’ 

“Got a cigarette about you, G—please?”’ 

“Certainly. M’m—a slave, counting the days. One can 
see him, in the workshop, putting the best of his loving 
care into his work, in spite of his condition, counting, 
perhaps, the days of his——’” 

“Wonder if they got any time off for good——”’ 

‘Ah. Good workmanship rewarded with liberty. 
Again an idea. He knows that he—yes—one likes to 
think of the Mycenean master, an esthetic as his artistic 
tastes prove, promising liberty to the potter-artist, count- 
ing the days of servitude that yet remain. Yes.” 

“Life, some of them, I suppose. You gotta—to have a 
certain number of lifers.”’ 

“Y don’t understand, I’m afraid. Ah, yes, the lesser 
artists, the potters who could not hope to turn out a 
masterpiece. Yes—a sombre idea, sir. The little potters, 
making the plebeian utensils for daily use, while the 
greater artist shaped the things of beauty. The lesser 
craftsmen, who could never, never hope to gain their 
freedom, because they could not create the——”’ 

“Kind of E.P.” 

‘“Pardone”’ 

‘“Emperor’s Pleasure.” 

‘Alas, yes. At the pleasure of the Emperor. What a 
phrase! Pardon me, sir, do you mind if I walk through 
with your One so seldom meets a person so prof——” 
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“All right. Just looking around. Here, sarcoph——” 

“Nearly all perpuan sarcophagi, of course. ‘These two 
or three——’’ 

‘Hard, that stone. Good as granite. Not so hard to 

work, though.” : 

“Pardon? Oh yes. Are you familiar with sarcophagus 
construction, too?” 

“Used to know renee 10ng time pack sApany 
granite, and so on.’ 
~ “Quite. Pardon my curiosity, but have you been 
engaged in archeological work yourself? You seem——’’ 

“No.” 

‘Ah, my mistake. I thought, perhaps, you had been 
abroad, and immediately jumped to conclusions, ha, ha, 
hal” 

‘Been in the Colonies. Fifteen str-years, about.” 

“Ah! Now, these carved coffins, crude work in the 
main, but tremendously impressive. ‘The scrolls——” 

“Yes. Bars and crossbars.” 

“Eh?—er—quite. This is the Mummy Section. Shall 
we——”’ 

“Yes. Good. All single and separate and solitary, each 
one in his case, each one in his own little peter.” 

“Quite. Number 751. Let me see—yes. Unnamed, 
probably Fourth Dynasty. You notice how small by com- 
parison with the—— 

“Jack Dremitt, young Jacky Dremitt, it’s like. E.P.” 

“Er—yes, yes. Well, good-day, sir. Pleased to have met 
you, indeed. Good-day.”’ 

Number 796. Mummy of Third Dynasty Prince. Ar. 
This one was shrivelled pretty bad. Aye, a long spell 
he’d had, in there in that glass peter by himself. No 
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exercise nor nothin’. A long spell. A lifer, sure. Lessee. 
Ah, there it was-— Mummy of Man, date unknown, 
Number 1073. ‘Ten-seven-three Man, 1073 Mansell, 
date unknown. What? All right, all right. Not making 
no row, any row. Oh, all right. | 

Great Russell Street. Lessee, where was the next 
office? Yes, must call there. Must get a job as a 
clerk—or maybe a messenger, before the two weeks 
was up. Down here, of course and get a train. 
Comin’ over thick. Comin’ over very thick. Be closed 
- in if—— 

Dagenham Court Road Station . . . to get a train to 
Waterloo. All the afternoon the tiny cloud that came 
between, when he spoke to people, had been worrying 
him. As the fog closed in on London, he felt the world 
of light and life slipping away behind the tiny cloud. 
‘The fog—where had he known and hated fog? Where 
did they close you in, lead you on? 

Even on the lighted platform he could not rid him- 
self of the feeling that he was being closed upon, driven. 
No, not driven, ordered to lead on as he had led on so 
many thousand times. He was going to that office, to be 
told no good-day and it was coming over thick. Be a 
close in, in a minute. Back to the stir, before she got 
you. He peered out towards the end of the platform, 
to the darkness from which came the rumble of the 
train, to the blackness and the roaring that yet was a 
silence. The same curtain-silence that had closed around 
him—when was it? Ah, there were faces around him, 
grey faces, leering faces, with swollen tongues that licked 
orey lips, and they were saying something to him, some- 
thing about him. 
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“Piper. Piper, sir,” shrilled a news-boy, and turned 
away from the white-faced man who was drunk. 

““Iper, sir. ’iper.’’ What were they saying? What was 
the roaring and the steam and the smell? The smell was | 
in his nostrils again, the stench of the Rockville slime, 
and he heard the mutter and mumble of words above 
the sound of hammering. 

Baaitere oO as lifer.<“ifer,’” 

He felt in his pockets for a cigarette, felt again, 
peeped furtively at the cigarette-stumps on the platform. 
Couldn’t pick up fag-ends here. Must remember that— 
not like on the tennis-court, ha, ha, haw. He scrabbled 
through the pockets of his cheap suit once more. 

Pity you bought a ticket with your last tuppence. 
Could’ve had a smoke if you’d walked. But it was a bit 
hard, leading on from office to office. You got kind of 
deadened, like. Wouldn’t be so bad when the little blur 
went away. Bound to go away. 

Romley Street—surely that was wrong. The next 
office was in Fenchurch Street. What were you—of 
course. Romley Street was where you had your grub. 
In here, and—— A policeman glanced at the blank-eyed 
man scrabbling through his pockets, then passed on. 

An hour later, the frowsy girl at the Romley Dining 
Rooms was saying, “No, I tell yer. Yer can’t.” ‘Then, as 
he shambled to the door, she turned to a curious 
customer. 

‘Five times he’s been here in a hour. Dopey or some- 
think. Don’t seem to understand that y’can’t eat ’thout 
paying. Yerss—dopey.”’ 

Still later, as the darkness closed in, the door-clerk at 
Crouch House was saying politely, “No, sir. This ex- 
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pired last night, sir. Pay at the office, please. JZ told 
you just now, sir, if you remember.” 

The newsvendor outside hurried forward to meet ~ 
the slouching figure on the steps, then turned away and 
replaced his paper. “H’m. Fortnight’s up,’ he 
muttered, as he watched the sehicap suit wobble towards 
Covent Garden. 

On towards midnight, the burly proprietor of the 
Covent Garden coffee-stall scratched his head in the 
police-station. He looked from the station-sergeant to 
the street-constable, then to the empty-eyed man with 
the sagging shoulders. 

“Blimey, Sarge,” he said at last. “I don’t wanta go 
against the poor blighter. It’s——’’ 

“Yes?” questioned the sergeant wearily, with pencil 
poised. “Yes?” 

“’Arf a dozen times I tole ’im,” said the burly one 
reluctantly. ‘“’E don’t seem to understand nothink. 
Cawfee and an ’am roll, ’e ses, every blinkin’ time—and 
no money. Wot can I do, when ’e grabs at fings——” 

The sergeant nodded to the constable. “Number 
Twenty-four,” he said, added immediately, ‘“‘an’ get ’im 
a cup of coffee an’ a feed, p.d.q. He looks as if he could 
do with’ em.” There was a shuffling and a hollow slam. 
When the constable returned from the gloomy passage, 
the sergeant turned from the desk, more wearily still. 

“Christ,” he said slowly, and again, “Christ.” 

The constable looked, in wonderment, at the paper 
they had taken from the blank-eyed man .. . “returned 
to complete the remainder of the term,” he read, “‘to 
wit, life years.”’ 

“Blimey, Sarge,” he said at last. “He’s a——” 
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“Yes,” said the sergeant. “He gets a month for this— 
_and then goes back for life.” 

There was a drowsy cloudy pleasantness about the 
days. The shuttling to and fro, in the wait for justice, 
was a peaceful blur. Not like the little painful blur 
that had been on the faces. Not like the haze that had 
been around things for so long—was it years or just over 
a fortnight? 

_. Then there was no more blur. He woke one morn- 
ing, greyfaced and frightened for a moment, then 
passive in a dull blank peace. He reached for the 
square of bread, drank the remains of last night’s cocoa, 
and listened again to a faint, faraway, familiar shouting. 
“Ecksize. Grey frecksize. Chiboo tson frecksize.” 
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